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FOREWORD 


Curiosity  to  know  something  about  one’s  ancestry,  and  family  pride 
are  among  the  strong  traits  of  human  nature.  This  book  is  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  these  emotions ;  its  purpose  is  to  preserve  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  and  traditions  of  the  Cory  family,  lest  one  forgets. 

We  read  in  the  old  records  that  our  forebears  were  of  the  bonny 
Scotland  s  Corys  in  the  long  ago.  They  were  men  of  force,  charac¬ 
ter  and  courage  who  played  no  mean  part  in  fighting  under  ^war¬ 
ring  Chieftains  in  the  cause  of  political  freedom,  thereby  writing 
pages  in  old  Scotia’s  history. 

They  also  were  men  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  and  enterprise 
who  pushed  into  all  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  and  took  a  hand  in  the 
constructive  phases  of  activities.  Their  story  of  energy  and  success 
is  a  story  not  only  of  economic  achievement,  but  also  of  social  ad¬ 
vancement,  which  culminated  in  connexions  with  royalty  and  nobility 
through  their  allied  lineages. 

At  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Non-conformists  in  England, 
our  ancestors  were  animated  with  inspiration  for  the  religious  freedom 
of  the  Pilgrims,  who  were  separatists  from  the  established  church,  of 
the  Puritans  who  wished  to  remain  in  the  church,  although  they  would 
reform  its  doctrines,  and  of  the  Quakers.  For  a  principle  which  an 
autocracy  would  not  tolerate,  they  left  their  comfortable  homes  in  a 
civilized  country  and,  braving  the  storms  and  dangers  of  the  sea, 
came  to  America  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  promised  land. 

In  the  new  country  they  found  a  wilderness,  but  with  indomitable 
courage  and  faith,  they  set  out  to  win  it.  They  endured  dangers, 
hunger,  cold,  illness  and  the  intolerance  of  the  witchcraft  supersti¬ 
tions  of  New  England,  yet  their  spirit  never  lagged. 

Then  came  the  Revolution,  which  was  a  test  whether  or  not  the 
common  struggle  to  conquer  the  wilderness  had  knitted  a  people  to¬ 
gether.  Our  ancestors  cast  their  lot  with  those  who  proved  them¬ 
selves  true  to  their  colors,  and  were  loyal  in  spirit  and  service  through¬ 
out  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution. 

Like  all  early  settlers  in  America,  our  ancestors  settled  themselves 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  but,  being  eager  and  ambitous,  they  had  a 
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desire  to  explore  the  interior.  Following  the  Revolution  came  the 
westward  movement,  an  inevitable  result  of  the  indomitable  spirit  to 
let  no  natural  barriers  stand  in  the  way.  And  our  ancestors  respond¬ 
ed  to  the  call  of  the  West  and  played  their  part  in  the  marvelous  ex¬ 
pansion  and  development  of  our  country. 

Certainly,  we  have  cause  to  be  proud  of  our  Cory  family  and  our 
allied  lineages.  It  is  our  privilege  to  keep  their  background  and  tra¬ 
ditions  in  mind,  so  that  we  may  be  grateful,  loyal,  hopeful  and  help¬ 
ful  to  our  country  and  to  one  another. 

This  book  wras  undertaken  as  a  labor  of  love,  regardless  of  financial 
advantage,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  sending  it  forth  as  a  gift  of  love 
to  the  members  of  our  Cory  family  and  our  allied  lineages.  For  it  we 
claim  no  perfection,  but  for  its  defects  we  crave  indulgence. 

It  is  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  spellings  of  miscel¬ 
laneous  particulars,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  abbreviations,  are  disting¬ 
uishing  features  of  olden  times,  extracted  from  the  old  records  and 
other  sources.  Of  these,  the  most  common  orthographies  are  the 
contractions  of  words  by  a  single  letter  y,  intended  for  “th,”  at  the 
beginning  of  every  word,  found  with  the  remainder  of  the  word  raised, 
such  as  ye  for  1  ‘the, ’ '  yf  for  ‘  ‘that, ’  ’  ym  for  ‘  ‘them, ’  ’  and  yn  for  ‘  ‘then.  ’ 
But,  as  appears  in  these  narratives,  no  remaining  parts  of  the  words 
are  raised,  but  left  straight  for  feasible  reading.  Whatever  sentences 
are  quoted  that  offer  no  sense  in  their  meanings  we  have  doctored 
them  up  to  be  explicit  by  supplying,  in  parenthesis  marks,  the  needed 
or  missing  words,  and  also  set  them  to  read  clear  and  correct  by  ap¬ 
plying  commas,  colons,  semi-colons  and  periods.  In  all,  they  are 
considered  sufficiently  curious  and  interesting  to  be  preserved  for  fu¬ 
ture  posterity  to  delve  into  fuller  history  of  our  lineages. 

At  the  closing  of  this  foreword  w'e  cannot  but  take  advantage  of 
an  opportunity  to  say  that  no  little  of  the  material  in  the  pedigree  of 
our  Cory  family,  or  in  the  genealogies  of  our  allied  lineages,  was 
cited,  or  rather  appropriated  from  others,  so  that  we  may  run  no  risk 
of  being  charged  with  passing  it  off  as  our  own.  And  that,  but  for 
the  authorities  which  we  had  the  privilege  of  consulting,  our  Cory' 
book  and  those  of  our  allied  lineages,  w’ere  devoid  of  much  of  the 
interest — historical,  biographical  or  genealogical — that  we  may  have 
supplied. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
again  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  many  courtesies  and  kindnesses 
we  received  from  librarians  and  genealogists  while  we  were  gathering 
our  material. 


The  Compiler. 
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In  the  time  of  Malcolm  I. ,  King  of  the  Scots,  the  people  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Moray,  in  the  northeast  of  Scotland,  were  of  a  mixed  race, 
being  formed  of  Scots,  Piets,  Celts  and  Scandinavians.  The  Cory 
family  is  stated  to  be  of  Pictish,  or  Scandinavian  origin,  although  the 
name  was  taken  from  Cori ,  once  a  Roman  fort  at  Annandale,  in  the 
shire  of  Dumfries,  Scotland.  As  mentioned  in  William  Anderson’s 
“Scottish  Nation,”  it.  had  its  derivation  from  the  Latin  word  Koria ,  or 
Coria,  meaning  the  “core,”  or  heart,  the  source  of  vital  activity. 

Evidently,  our  surname  began  to  come  into  use  long  before  men 
took  their  names  from  the  localities,  in  which  they  lived,  as  well  as 
from  occupations,  mental  traits,  physical  features  and  other  chance  in¬ 
cidents.  Most  of  them,  as  we  find,  are  evolved  from  earlier  forms. 

However,  the  word  corri ,  or  correi  itself  is  Gaelic,  signifying  ‘  ‘a  bowl¬ 
shaped  hollow  on  a  hillside,  in  which  game  usually  lies.”  It  also  was 
applied  to  a  narrow  valley,  glen,  or  dale,  to  which  a  royal  adherent  was 
attached,  or  belonged,  such  as,  for  instance,  in  the  eleventh  century, 
Peter  de  Corry,  i.e.,  Peter  “of  the  valley  or  glen”;  Thomas  de  Tor- 
thorwald,  i.e.,  Thomas  “of  the  forest-summer-thunder,”  and  so  on. 
It,  too,  became  a  fixed  name  of  an  old  parish,  a  river,  a  lakelet,  and 
so  forth  in  the  district  of  Annandale,  as  “Corey  Glaire,”  etc.,  at  that 
time.  It  also  was  used  to  designate  a  station,  fort,  or  castle,  under 
the  orthographical  spelling. 

That  the  Cory  family  is  an  ancient  one,  no  matter  what  its  origin, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  Karre  is  among  the  names  included  in 
Hollingshed’s  copy  of  the  “Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,”  A.D.  1066. 

William,  the  Conqueror,  when  making  the  Norman  conquest, 
brought  a  host  of  adventurers  across  the  Channel  to  England;  and  for 
their  part  in  the  battle  of  Hastings,  he  awarded  them  the  sequestrated 
estates  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  the  valley  of  Annan.  Settling  there,  they 
intermarried  with  the  Bruces,  Maxwells,  Carlyles,  Grahams  and 
other  families. 

After  they  had  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  shire  of  Dumfries,  the 
county  of  Cumberland  below  became  English.  The  rivers  Esk  and 
Sark,  and  a  morass  called  Solway  Moss,  afforded  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  raids  of  the  natives  of  Scotland.  How  warlike  they  were 
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may  be  judged  by  the  marks  of  fortresses  and  encampments  one  finds 
here  and  there  along  the  boundary  line,  which  were  set  up  by  the 
Romans  for  purposes  of  defense.  The  English  along  the  border  v\  ere 
just  as  rude  and  probably  as  aggressive  as  their  neighbors  over  the  line, 
so  there  never  existed  long  periods  of  peace  between  them. 

It  appears  that  before  the  year  1165,  the  baronical  lands  of  tht 
Corries  in  Upper  Annandale  had  belonged  to  Henry  de  Graham,  Lord 
of  Hotoun  (Hutton),  which  adjoined  to  the  old  parish  of  Corrie  be¬ 
cause,  about  that  year,  he  made  a  grant  to  Sir  David  de  Torthorwald 
of  his  lands  of  Upper  Dryfe,  and  among  the  witnesses  to  the  grant  is 
“Henricus  de  Graham,  films  Rodolphi  de  Corry.  This  naturalK 
raises  the  question  whether  or  not  the  Corrie  family  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  “Grahams  of  Dryfe.”  According  to  an  ancient  usage  of  the 
border  of  Scotland,  the  oldest  son  and  heir  alone  had  the  right  to  the 
paternal  name  and  the  coat  of  arms,  while  the  younger  sons  were  free 
to  take  any  name  they  chose.  This  custom  also  was  followed  by  the 
Highland  clans. 

The  first  one  of  the  names  to  be  recorded  is  found  in  the  seal  of 
one  Peter  de  Curri,  or  Corrie,  with  the  Corrie  crest,  a  griffin  s  head, 
attached  to  a  charter  of  Melrose  in  1170.  This  probably  was  the  seal 
of  the  father  of  the  Peter  de  Corrie,  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  Larges, 
thirty-eight  miles  from  Glasgow,  on  the  second  and  third  of  October 
in  1263.  Challenging  Haco,  King  of  Norway,  to  a  single  combat,  he 
was  slain  by  Nicholson,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  the  Norwegian  army. 

Bain  tells,  in  his  “Collection  of  Documents,”  relating  to  Scotland, 
A.D.  1108-1272,  that: 

The  Corries,  in  common  with  most  of  the  other  land-owning  fami¬ 
lies  of  Dumfriesshire,  would  seem  to  have  been  located  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  occupying  certain  lands  there,  for  which  the  princes  of  Scotian 
were  wont  to  do  homage  and  service  to  the  Kings  of  England,  as 
lords-paramount  of  this  ancient  Scottish  principality. 

By  the  old  records,  it  is  seen  that  the  Corries  were  men  of  import¬ 
ance  and  responsibility.  Hugh  de  Corrie  was  with  the  court  of  W  il- 
liam,  the  Lion,  in  Edinburgh,  1165-1214.  According  to  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  Records,”  in  1194  and  1214,  his  name  is  affixed  as  witness 
to  two  deeds  by  William  de  Bruis,  or  Bruce,  and  Bain  s  Collection 
of  Documents”  gives  his  name  as  first  in  the  list  of  the  Annandale 
witnesses  to  a  charter  of  Robert  de  Bruis,  or  Bruce,  A.D.  1218. 

In  1243,  “Robert  de  Corrie  is  witness  to  a  charter.’ 

In  1271,  Nicholas  de  Corrie  was  steward  at  Annandale.  1  he  mag¬ 
istrate,  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  the  office  of  sheriff,  received  the 
name  of  steward,  probably  on  account  of  the  large  revenue  which,  it 
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was  his  duty  to  collect  from  lands  which,  when  held  by  the  tenure, 
called  regality,"  or  with  royal  privileges,  fell  to  the  Crown  by  for¬ 
feiture,  or  failure  of  heirs  to  pay  into  the  exchequer.  Nicholas  is 
witness,  with  Thomas  De  Torthorwald,  to  a  charter  in  1290. 

Among  the  charters,  granted  to  the  Gordons  of  Kenmore,  Lords 
of  Lochinvar,  is  one  in  1276,  according  to  Robert  Douglas,  by 

John  de  Maxwell  to  Sir  Adam  de  Gordon  to  the  half  of  Glen- 
kens. ’’  The  first,  and  thus  probably  the  most  important  witness, 
figures  as  “Sir  Donald,  son  of  Corrie." 

MacDowell,  in  his  “History  of  Dumfries,"  writes  thus  of  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  English  from  the  castle  of  Sanquhar,  when  it  was  skilfully 
attacked  and  won  by  William  Wallace’s  follower,  Sir  William  Doug¬ 
las,  in  1296 : 

The  English  *  *  *  retreated  towards  Dumfries  in  woeful  plight. 
Thoroughly  disorganized  and  panic-stricken,  the  fugitives  passed  the 
town.  The  castle  did  not  open  its  gates  to  succor  them,  and  the  last 
baleful  drop  was  thrown  into  their  cup  when  a  body  of  Dumfries- 
sians,  made  up  of  Kirkpatricks,  Corries  (Walter  de  Corrie  being 
constable  of  Dumfries),  Johnstones,  Hollidays  and  Maxwells,  joined 
in  the  hot  chase  against  them.  The  pursuit  was  kept  up  as  far  as 
Cockpool-upon-the-Solway,  and  the  waters  of  the  Firth  received 
many  into  its  fatal  embrace.  Some  were  slaughtered,  many  were 
drowned,  and  only  a  few  escaped  to  the  opposite  side  with  life. 

Johnsone’s  “Historical  Families"  mentions  that,  in  1306,  Gilbert 
de  Corrie  was  hereditary  keeper  of  Lochdoon  castle. 

In  Dugdale’s  “Baronage,"  Adam  de  Corry,  keeper  of  the  castle 
of  Lochmaben,  and  Walter  de  Corry  appear  as  witnesses  to  a  charter 
of  lands  in  Annandale  from  Edward  Baliol,  who  called  himself  king, 
to  Henry  Percy. 

Thus,  three  of  the  Corries  were  intrusted  with  responsibility  for 
three  of  the  chief  fortified  castles  in  the  years  1291,  1306,  and  1333, 
namely  Walter  de  Corrie,  constable  of  Dumfries,  Gilbert  de  Corrie, 
hereditary  keeper  of  Lochdoon,  and  Adam  de  Corrie,  keeper  of 
Lochmaben. 

After  remaining  for  a  long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  de  Tor- 
thorwalds,  the  lands  of  the  Corries  and  Over  Dryfe  passed  into  the 
control  of  the  Carlyles,  Knights  and  Lords  Carlyle  of  Torthorwald, 
but  the  name  of  Corrie,  or  Corry  did  not  become  extinct  there. 
MacDowell  says,  “the  Corries  took  their  name  from  the  old  Annan¬ 
dale  parish  of  Corrie,  where  they  first  appeared  as  vassals  of  Robert 
the  Bruce,’’  and  by  degrees,  they  loomed  out  of  the  mist  to  become 
visible  as  one  of  the  formidable  clans  of  these  times. 

Though  spelling  originally  Corrie,  the  name  since  has  undergone 
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many  changes,  vrz.. :  Cori,  Corie ,  Corrie ,  Curi,  Currie ,  Curry ,  Korry , 
Carry,  Cary^,  Cary’,  etc.  The  name  also  is  synonymous  with  the 
forms,  Currow  and  Curror.  In  some  instances  the  appellation  of 
Gorrie  is  confounded.  In  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  England,  the  name 
of  one  family  is  spelled  in  nine  different  ways.  These  names  are  met 
with  not  only  in  the  old  Scottish  and  English  records,  but  also  in  the 

various  “Visitations  of  England." 

That  the  Corries  were  men  of  energy  and  enterprise  can  be  gaug¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  they  spread  and  settled  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  later  dispersed  to  every  part  of  the  world.  Over  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  clan  grew  out  of  John  Corrie,  a  native  of  Dumfriesshire,  who 
settled  in  Belfast  earlier  than  1650  and  became  a  merchant  free  of 
the  staple,"  as  twp  Ulster  manors — of  Finagh,  in  the  county  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  and  of  Coole,  otherw  ise  known  as  Manor  Atkinson,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh — are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Cony 
family,  by  the  Earl  of  Belmore. 

A  branch  of  the  family  of  Duffryn  became  the  Corys  of  Llantar- 
nam  Abbey,  in  the  county  Monmonth,  England,  and  of  St.  Lythans, 
in  the  county  of  Glamorgan,  Wales,  belonging  in  the  Cory  family  of 
Levington,  Cumberland,  and  descending  from  the  marriage,  temp , 
King  John,  of  Sir  Walter  de  Cory  to  the  eventual  heiress  of  the 
Levington  family  in  Cumberland,  and  bore  arms,  founded  on  the 
Levington  arms,  similar  to  the  arms  of  Cory  in  Devonshire,  and  also 
of  those  in  Norfolkshire.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.,  a  branch  settled  in  the  former  shire,  and  another  sprang  up  in 
Norfolk.  The  family  of  the  Manor  of  Duffryn  took  its  name  from 
the  village  of  Great  Cory  (formerly  Corie),  near  Lanceston,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  England,  where,  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  some  of  the  descendants  still  remained. 

Here  in  America,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  name,  at  first, 

was  spelled  Cory,  then  changed,  at  an  early  date,  to  Corey,  Coree  or 
Couree ,  following  in  this,  the  example  of  the  Puritans  who,  on  leaving 

England  during  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell,  altered  the  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  their  names,  possibly  to  escape  identity  in  case  of  pursuit  into 
this  country. 

JOHN  CORY,  our  immigrant  ancestor,  probably  felt  the  urgency 
of  playing  the  game,  inasmuch  as  the  Corys  of  Norfolkshire,  En¬ 
gland,  from  w'hich  place,  as  some  claim,  he  came,  were  among  the 
noblemen  of  King  C  harles  1.  Others  say  he  came  from  Devonshire. 
In  the  old  records  of  Long  Island  and  Connecticut,  John  s  name  is 
spelled  Corey. 

It  is  said  that  possibly  all  the  Corys  in  this  country  sprang  from 
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three  of  the  four  men,  bearing  the  name,  who  came  to  America, 
about  twenty  years  after  the  Mayflower.  Giles  Cory,  “the  martyr,” 
who  was  “pressed  to  death,”  by  “due  process  of  law,”  for  refusing 
to  plead  to  an  indictment  against  him  for  witchcraft,  settled  in  Salem, 
Mass.,  as  early  as  1649,  but  left  no  male  descendants.  Thomas  Cory 
settled  in  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  about  1644;  William  Cory,  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  R.  I.,  “the  home  of  abominable  heretics,  ”  about  1640;  and 
JOHN  CORY,  in  Southold,  L.  I.,  in  1645,  if  not  about  1640. 
The  descendants  of  Thomas  and  William  are  numerous  in  New 
England  and  New  York,  and  they  spell  their  name  Corey. 

Edwin  F.  Corey,  of  the  WTlliam  line,  gives  it  as  his  conclusion 
that  all  (the)  Corys  in  America  sprang  from  the  same  source,  proba¬ 
bly  not  from  one  man,  but  from  several  brothers,  or  relatives  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  at,  or  near  Boston,  from  which  place  they,  or 
their  descendants,  migrated  through  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  crossing  the  latter  state  to  Long  Island.” 

The  natural  question  is:  “From  where  did  all  these  Corys  come?” 
Their  landing  in  New  England,  as  well  as  their  places  of  nativity 
across  the  seas,  from  which  they  came,  is  a  query  not  as  yet  solved. 
The  given  name  of  Giles  Cory,  because  of  its  peculiarity,  would 
seem  to  furnish  the  means  for  identifying  him  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  to  lead  to  a  linking-up  of  our  connections;  but  every  ef¬ 
fort  toward  bringing  to  light  the  mystery  surrounding  him,  has  failed 
thus  far.  The  identity  of  one  “Gyles  Coree,”  who  lived  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  also  is  completely  lost. 

It  is  said  that  the  early  Corys  of  New  England  were  Quakers.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  attracted  attention  by  their  odd 
ways,  customs  and  apparel,  and  were  persecuted  by  those  who  were 
superstitious  about  witchcraft.  Their  biographical  data  surely  would 
prove  interesting  if  that  rare  book,  of  about  thirty  pages,  published 
near  Boston  before  1815,  could  be  found.  The  late  James  Enos 
Cory  had  a  copy  given  him  by  an  aged  lady,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Cory,  but  unfortunately  he  lost  it  in  a  fire  in  1883.  It  contained 
a  history  of  the  Cory  progenitors,  their  Scottish  lineages  and  their  rea¬ 
son  for  fleeing  from  religious  persecutions  in  the  Old  World.  It  also 
told  of  the  tragic  death  of  Giles  Cory  in  1692,  of  the  death  of  Wil¬ 
liam  (Tory  in  1681,  and  of  the  marriage  of  our  JOHN  CORY  and  of 
his  death,  “at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years.” 

The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Register ,  published  in  July 
of  1890,  has  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  missing  Boston  custom 
house  records  from  1628  to  1780  (1776?),  were  removed  from  Bos¬ 
ton  by  the  Tories  during  the  British  evacuation,  carried  to  Halifax, 
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Nova  Scotia,  and  then  transferred  to  London,  England.  If  these  re¬ 
cords  were  not  burned  there  in  1818,  they  might  show  numerous  ar¬ 
rivals  in  Massachusetts  bay,  doubtless  in  the  list  would  be  the  early 
Corys,  and  their  relationship  might  be  established. 

By  traditions,  brought  down  from  our  forefathers,  we  are  told  that 
we  are  of  Scotch  descent,  and  that  the  Corys  in  England  are  of  the 
same  origin— the  valiant  Corrie  clan  that  served  gallantly  under  the 
warring  Scottish  chieftains.  An  old  manuscript,  now  at  Thirlestane 
House,  Cheltenham,  England,  has  this  reference  to  the  Comes: 

The  family  of  Corry  was  formerly  remarkable  in  Scotland  for  their 
“vallour  by  ye  frequint  warrs  whych  sometymes  hap(p)ened  be- 
twe(e)ne  England  and  Scotland,  and  bareth  in  their  Coate  of  Arms: 
Argent  a  saltire  Couped  Gules,  etc. 

Captain  Robert  Riddell,  of  Glenriddell  and  Frairs  Carse,  tells  in 
his  writings,  under  date  of  July  18,  1788,  that  "many  old  families  in 
the  landship  of  Annandale  and  neighborhood,  took  for  arms  a  saltire 
and  chief,  in  compliment  to  the  Bruces,  such  as  the  Lords  Maxwell, 
the  Lairds  of  Johnstone,  Torthorwald  of  that  ilk,  and  the  Corries,  or 
Curries  of  that  ilk,  who  carried  a  saltire  argent  couped  gules." 

An  old  paper,  now  out  of  print,  called  "Dryfesdale  Olde  Church- 
Yard,"  contains  the  legendary  and  popular  traditional  history  of  Sir 
John  de  Corrie,  of  Corrie,  and  of  his  prodigious  feats  of  strength 
and  high  valor,  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  N'ho 

knighted  him  upon  the  tented  field. 

All  historians  of  Scotland  mention  five  families  as  being  preeminent 
at  the  period  between  1200  and  1400  A.D.,  viz.:  the  Bruces,  the 
Baliols,  the  Graemes,  the  Carliles,  and  the  Corries  all  who  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  landowners  in  Dumfriesshire.  Some  of  them 
were  allied  closely  by  marriage,  as  an  instance  is  cited  from  C.  L. 
Johnstone’s  "Historical  Families  of  Dumfriesshire  and  the  Border 
Wars,"  given  in  the  following: 

The  second  son  of  Sir  William  de  Carlile  and  Margaret  Bruce  was 
killed  at  the  Battle  of  Durham,  in  1346,  leaving  one  child  Susanna, 
who  was  afterwards  married  to  Robert  Corrie.  A  charter,  in  favour 
of  brother  William  de  Carlile  from  Robert  Bruce,  styles  him  the 
King's  sister’s  son;  and  another,  dated  at  Melrose  1363,  from  Da¬ 
vid  II.,  in  favor  of  Susanna  Carlile  and  of  her  husband  Robert  Corrie, 
calls  the  deceased  Thomas  Carlile  the  King's  blood  relation,  and 
grants  to  his  daughter  and  her  spouse  the  lands  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Dumfriesshire,  which  belonged  to  her  grandfather. 

Harriet  Cory  Dickinson,  compiler  of  the  Cory  Family,  states 
that,  in  her  opinion,  Robert  Cory,  of  Braemerton  Hall,  who  lived 
near  Norwich,  England,  in  1399,  was  the  identical  Sir  Robert  de 
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Corry,  the  husband  of  Lady  Susanna  Carlile.  It  is  hardly  possibly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  about  the  same  time  there  was  a  Robert  Corry 
at  Annandale,  Scotland,  also  a  Robert  Corry  in  London,  England, 
and  a  Robert  Corry  at  Chelsea,  Wales.  Sir  Robert’s  wife  Susanna 
Carlile  was  a  granddaughter  of  a  sister  of  Robert  L,  King  of  Scotland. 
Her  descent  can  be  traced  through  the  fighting  Bruces,  and  by  way 
of  the  wife  of  Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland,  up  to  Alfred  the  Great 
who  lived  from  848  to  900,  A.  D. 

Johnstone  continues  in  his  narrative: 

The  Corries  were  the  hereditary  keepers  of  the  castle  of  Loch 
Doon  in  1306,  and  a  little  later,  owing  to  the  marriage  abovenamed, 
added  greatly  to  their  possessions  in  Dumfriesshire.  Besides  the  Baro¬ 
ny  of  Corrie,  comprising  the  modern  parishes  of  Hutton  and  Corrie, 
they  owned  Keldwood,  in  the  modern  Cumberland  parish  of  Kirkan- 
drew-upon-Esk,  Comlongan,  Ruth  well,  the  Barony  of  Newbie,  the 
Barony  of  Stapleton,  Robgill,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  St.  Patrick, 
now  divided  into  Kirkpatrick,  Fleming  and  Gretna,  which  includes 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Redkirk  and  the  celebrated'  Lochmaben 
Stone,  where  treaties  were  signed  with  the  English.  But  during  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  rebellion  of  the  Douglasses  involved  Dumfries¬ 
shire  in  a  civil  war.  In  1484,  George  Corrie  took  the  side  of  the 
insurgents  against  the  King,  and  when  they  were  defeated  he  was 
outlawed,  and  part  of  his  estates  transferred  to  Thomas  Carruthers, 
a  loyal  freeman  of  Annandale.  His  brothers  Thomas  and  William 
Corrie,  for  some  time,  retained  a  portion  of  the  family  lands,  but  were 
subjected  to  constant  forays  on  the  part  of  their  neighbours;  and  in 
spite  of  numerous  lawsuits  they  could  get  no  redress;  yet  Thomas 
Corrie,  of  Kelwood  and  Newbie,  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
appointed  in  1529,  with  the  King’s  treasurer  and  two  Scotland  knights, 
an  arbiter  in  a  family  matter  between  the  Earle  of  Eglington  and  (of) 
Glencairn.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Lord  Herriot. 

In  the  parishes  of  Hutton  and  Corrie  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  “Tower  of  Lun”  (Lunelly),  the  resident  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Corrie.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  burned  by  “the  Bells  of 
Blackwood  House,”  who  carried  off  a  daughter  of  the  Corries.  The 
tower  never  was  rebuilt.  Its  site  is  now  part  of  the  farm  of  Corrie- 
mains.  The  ruins  show  it  to  have  been  of  considerable  height.  The 
south  gable  is  all  that  now  remains  (in  1894);  it  stands  thirty  feet 
high,  on  the  bank  of  the  waters  of  the  Milk,  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  junction  of  the  Milk  and  the  Corrie  waters,  at  the  farm  of  Bal- 
stack. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Dumfries  papers  in  April  of 
1897,  announcing  that  “as  the  improvement  or  the  churchyards  of 
Hutton  and  Corrie  is,  at  present,  under  the  consideration  of  the  heri¬ 
tors,  all  persons  claiming  to  have  an  interest  in  any  of  the  graves 
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therein  are  requested  to  attend  at  the  churchyard  of  Hutton  on  each 
Saturday  until  May  29,  1897,  for  identification  of  the  said  graves. 
Only  one  answered  the  advertisement,  and  a  good  many  attended. 

Authorities  consulted  :  Records  of  the  Corrie  Family  A.  D. 
1899,"  by  Jessie  Elizabeth  Corrie;  "The  Family  of  Castlecoole, 
(Belfast,  Ireland),"  by  the  Earl  of  Balmore;  "Corey  Family  of  South¬ 
ampton  and  Southold,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,"  by  Lucy  DuBois  Aker- 
ly,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record ;  Lor\ 
Family,"  by  Harriet  Cory  Dickinson;  "Synopsis  of  Corey  Genea¬ 
logy,"  by  J.  Weed  Corey;  and  “Coryology,"  (unpublished)  by 

James  Enos  Cory. 
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In  September  of  1640,  a  party  of  twelve  men,  sailing  from  Con¬ 
necticut  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  John  Youngs,  formerly  of 
Southold,  Suffolk,  England,  crossed  the  Sound  diagonally  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  eastern  part  of  Long  Island  and  founded  the  town  of  Southold. 
One  of  the  men  was : 

JOHN1  CORY,  according  to  Harriet  Cory  Dickinson’s  “Cory 
Family. 

The  ship  on  which  they  came  was  supposed  to  be  the  third  to 
arrive  from  England  in  the  harbor  of  New  Haven,  in  the  summer 
of  1640.  In  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  in  England,  under  date  of 
Quinnipac,  July  28,  1639,”  Rev.  John  Davenport,  in  speaking  of 
the  arrival  of  two  sailing  vessels  in  the  harbor,  one  after  another,  says 
‘a  third  is  expected  daily.”  Edward  E.  Atwater,  in  the  “History 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,”  says  that  this  third  arrival  was  “a 
reasonable  conjecture  (that)  sufficiently  accounts  for  their  presence 
(there)  *  *  *  a  problem  which,  so  far  as  (he)  is  aware,  no  one 

has  attempted  to  solve.”  After  diopping  anchor  in  the  harbor,  Par¬ 
son  Youngs  went  ashore  to  get  in  touch  with  Rev.  John  Davenport 
and  others  in  regard  to  the  required  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven  over 
his  new  territory  before  going  out  to  the  Southold  peninsula.  Soon 
after  reaching  Southold,  the  first  thing  that  the  Parson  did  was  to 
“gather  his  church  anew  on  the  21st  of  October,  1640.”  This 
sanctuary,  now  known  as  the  Presbyterian  church,  is  generally  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  first  set  up  on  the  east  end  of  the  Island. 

August  Griffin  says,  in  his  “Journal  of  the  First  Settlers  of  South- 
old,”  that  there  were  thirteen  families  in  the  group,  one  being  that 
of  Jacob  Cory.  As  no  such  name  is  found  in  the  “Southold  Town 

Records”  prior  to  1667,  it  is  known  that  Jacob  belonged  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  generation.  J.  Wickham  Case  states,  in  his  printed  “Town 
Records,”  which  he  transcribed  from  the  old  hand-written  Records, 
that  he  “could  find  no  full  list,  or  record  of  the  men  who  composed 
the  company  of  Parson  Youngs,  who  settled  at  Southold  in  1640.” 
He  accuses  Griffin  of  being  too  romantic  in  his  story  “of  the  famed 
thirteen — the  offspring  of  a  fertile  genius  and  warm  imagination,  and 
of  old  tradition  which  was  dwelt  upon  and  rehearsed  and  repeated  un- 
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til,  in  the  mind  of  its  venerable  and  respected  author,  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  assumed  the  form  of  truth  and  reality." 

Apparently,  there  is  no  definite  information  as  to  why  this  point  on 
the  Island  was  selected  for  the  settlement  of  the  small  group.  Grif¬ 
fin’s  “Journal’’  says  that  they  had  staid  in  New  Haven  from  1638 
to  1640,  and  that  ‘  until  this  last  date  they  had  not  fully  decided 
where  to  make  their  permanent  abode.’’  Ross  History  of  Long 
Island’’  states  that  ‘  very  likely  Mr.  Youngs  had  previously  \ isited 
Long  Island  and  made  a  selection  of  the  territory,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  his  English  native  towm.  According  to  Thompson  s 
“History  of  Long  Island,’’  the  New  Haven  colony  not  only  aided 
the  settlers  in  their  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  soil,  but  actu¬ 
ally  took  the  conveyance  in  its  own  name  and  exercised  for  some 
years  a  limited  control  over  the  territory.’’  As  the  colony  had  lent  a 
hand  in  planting  several  settlements  at  various  places,  it  was  but  nat¬ 
ural  that  it  would  desire  to  have  one  on  Long  Island,  opposite  to 
New  Haven,  only  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Connecticut  shore.  It  appears  that  the  place  originally  was  called 
“Yennycock,  or  Yennycutt’’  by  the  Indians,  when  it  was  purchased 
from  Agent  James  Farrett,  of  Boston,  and  settled,  but  Griffin  says 
the  real  name  was  “Toyong. ’’ 

The  settlement  was  made  on  the  south  shore  of  the  narrow’  South- 
old  peninsula,  sometimes  known  as  the  Oysterpond  peninsula,  which 
is  the  shorter  of  the  twro  points,  extending  eastwards  from  the  body  of 
Long  Island.  Here  in  the  village  was  built  the  first  sacred  hut  tor 
worship,  and  by  its  side  was  started  the  first  graveyard.  Between  the 
Southold  peninsula  and  the  lowrer  one,  but  of  longer  extension  and 
broader  width,  known  as  the  historic  Montauk  peninsula,  are  large 
bodies  of  water — Peconic  bay  and  Gardiner’s  bay  and  Shelter  Is¬ 
land,  w’hich  keeps  them  running  parallel  apart.  Beyond  the  terminal 
points,  for  quite  a  distance  away,  lies  the  famous  Gardiner  s  Island. 

At  the  Southold  Town  Meeting,  of  February  5,  1654,  a  book  to 
record  lands  and  maps  thereof,  to  replace  the  one  so  decayed, 
came  up  for  discussion  with  the  result  that  it  was  so  ordered.  J. 
Wickham  Case  says  that,  if  the  old  worn-out  book  ever  turned  up,  it 
“might  furnish  a  golden  key  to  unlock  the  doors  that  are  now  closed 
forever  for  the  first  fourteen  years  of  its  (the  town’s)  existence.  It 
might  also  uncover  the  plot  of  the  village,  the  list  of  the  founders  and 
the  coming  of  John  himself  and  something  of  his  life  prior  to  1645. 
It  also  might  clear  up  much  that  is  dark  and  uncertain  in  the  town  s 
history.  The  new  book,  howev  er,  gives  some  gleams  of  light,  among 
which  is  the  fact  that  John  had  lived  there  as  far  back  as  1645. 
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So  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  authorities,  we  are  convinced 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  supposition  that  our  ancestor  was  one 
of  Parson  Youngs’  voyagers.  At  the  time  of  the  ship’s  arrival  in 
New  Haven  harbor,  coming  straight  from  Norfolkshire,  England,  and 
later  disembarking  its  voyagers  at  Southold,  John  Cory  was  living  at 
the  neck  of  the  Oysterpond^  peninsula  before  Southold  was  known, 
settling  there  a  year  or  so  earlier. 

There  is  neither  a  certainty  as  to  what  part  of  the  British  Isles,  in 
which  the  immediate  forefathers  of  John  Cory  had  lived  nor  a  record¬ 
ed  date  of  his  birth.  However,  as  the  year  of  his  death  is  given  as 
1685,  at  ‘the  age  of  seventy-four  years,”  according  to  that  rare  old 
Cory  book,  once  in  the  keeping  of  James  Enos  Cory  mentioned  else¬ 
where,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  he  was  born,  about  1611.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability,  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland;  but  owing  to  the  conflicting  tradi¬ 
tional  beliefs  as  to  the  place  from  which  he  came,  it  is  deemed  best 
to  let  the  matter  rest  in  abeyance,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  future  some 
clue  may  turn  up  to  help  make  clear  his  original  place  of  habitation. 

It  is  irreconcilable  to  claim  that  our  ancestor  was  the  son  of  Sir 
Thomas  Cory,  of  “Braemerton  Hall,”  near  Norwich,  England,  who 
was  knighted  by  Charles  I.,  in  1637,  and  was  “Judge  and  Chief 
Prothonotary  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the  Queen’s  Tem¬ 
ple,”  because  of  the  nearness  of  their  birthyears,  Sir  Thomas  being 
born  in  1610,  and  John  Cory,  about  1611,  which  must  refute  the 
idea  of  the  relationship. 

Upon  John’s  departure  for  the  new  world  his  good,  devout  moth¬ 
er  gave  him  a  Bible  for  his  guidance  in  life.  The  “Grate  Booke,” 
as  it  was  called,  was  printed  in  England  (1603-1616)  in  the  old  type 
and  quaint  spelling  of  that  period.  It  contains  five  hundred  pages  of 
heavy  English  parchment,  eight  by  twelve  inches,  being  held  firmly 
by  strong  calf-skin  binding.  It  is  now  time-yellowed,  having  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a  priceless  family  heirloom  for  ten 
generations.  It  was  discovered  by  being  mentioned  in  an  old  docu¬ 
ment  of  a  later  generation  by  James  Enos  Cory,  and  located  by  him 
in  the  family  of  William  Smith  Cory,  near  Darlington,  Penna. ,  after 
a  ten-year  search  involving  no  small  labor  and  expense. 

After  landing  at,  or  near  Boston,  in  1638,  or  earlier,  John  lived,  it 
is  supposed,  either  in  Lynn,  or  in  Salem,  Mass.,  most  likely  in  the 
latter  place,  as  Giles  Cory  appeared  there  after  him,  about  1649.  As 
it  was  the  town  in  which  Giles  lived  until  his  death  in  1692,  the 
question  naturally  arises  in  one’s  mind  whether  or  not  John  and  the 
venerable  martyr  were  close  relatives,  probably  brothers.  To  this 
same  town  there  came,  about  1638,  John  Mulford  and  his  brother 
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The  underscored  words,  “given  to”  and  “to  carry”  were  supplied 
by  James  E.  Cory  to  make  the  sense  complete.  The  rest  of  the 
sentence  is  as  it  appeared  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover  of  the  book 
when  chemically  developed  by  him. 
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William,  from  Devonshire,  England,  the  former’s  life  incidents  are 
interwoven  in  this  narrative  because  of  our  Susan  Mulford’s  direct 
descent  from  him.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  John’s  descendant, 
James  Cory  and  his  wife  Susan  Mulford,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
years  afterward  walked  together  to  the  altar  of  the  church  and  ex¬ 
changed  nuptial  vows.  Because  of  the  striking  coincidence  of  John 
Mulford’s  appearance  in  the  town,  about  the  same  year,  one  would 
naturally  draw  the  inference  that  our  John  Cory  was  his  companion 
in  the  sea  voyage  to  this  country,  as  a  genealogist  for  a  certain  Cory 
family  was  led,  by  the  “Visitation  of  Devon,  1620,”  to  make  him 
the  son  of  John  Cory  and  Pasco,  daughter  of  Roger  Fortescue,  Buck- 
land  Phillie,  county  of  Devon,  England.  But  it  seems  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  own  John  is  generally  believed 
to  be  of  Scotch  nativity,  and  that  James  Enos  Cory  always  contended 
that  he  and  William  Salmon,  our  indirect  ancestor  through  Susan 
Mulford,  had  known  each  other  in  Scotland  before  coming  to  Ameri¬ 
ca.  Salmon  sailed  to  this  “promised  land”  from  Scotland  by  way  of 
England  long  before  John. 

Before  Southold  was  settled  there  sprang  up  the  settlement  of 
Southampton,  in  June  of  1640,  southwest  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Island.  The  settlers  came  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  others  followed 
under  the  authority  of  James  Farrett,  the  Scotch  lawyer,  of  London, 
and  later  of  Boston,  an  agent  of  Lord  Sterling  of  Scotland,  and  with 
the  consent  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony.  Apparently,  it  was  the  organization  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pier¬ 
son,  our  other  indirect  ancestor  through  Susan  Mulford,  “composed 
of  individuals  who  had  emigrated  from  that  place  and  settled  at  South¬ 
ampton.”  It  was  a  church  order  effected  before  coming  to  the  new 
settlement,  and  in  the  second  year  their  church  edifice  was  erected. 
In  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  New  England,  Ogilby  says,  in  his 
“History  of  America”:  “About  the  year  1640,  by  a  fresh  supply  of 
people  that  settled  in  Long  Island,  was  there  erected  the  twenty-third 
town,  call’d  Southampton  (and)  by  the  Indians,  Agawan meaning 
a  place  teeming  with  fish. 

Acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  Scotland,  James 
Farrett  was  commissioned  with  power,  as  early  as  1635,  to  open  up 
Long  Island  for  settlement.  The  legal  power  over  the  island  was 
granted  to  the  earl  by  the  King  of  Scotland  about  1632,  for  his  earl¬ 
dom  to  be  known  as  “Scite  of  Sterling.”  On  receiving  instructions 
from  the  Earl  of  Sterling,  Farrett  employed  Matthew  Sinderland  to 
visit  the  island  and  gather  data  which  the  earl  needed  for  his  infor¬ 
mation.  Sinderland  picked  up  hardy  men  at,  or  around  Boston, 
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whom  he  had  known  in  Old  Scotia  in  his  boyhood  days,  for  the  navi¬ 
gation.  Of  his  crew,  William  Salmon  may  have  been  among  them. 
On  fulfilling  the  mission,  Sinderland  and  a  few  of  his  men  went  back 
to  the  island  from  Boston.  The  former  settled  at  the  place,  known 
to  the  Indians  as  ‘ ‘Hashamomack,”  and  the  latter  picked  places  for 
their  abode,  which  later  became  the  settlement  of  Southold. 

It  seems  that  before  sailing  back  to  the  island,  William  Salmon 
sought  out  John  Cory  and  told  him  of  the  better  places,  on  which 
his  employer  James  Farrett  had  agreed  for  settlement.  That  set  him 
to  thinking  of  locating  there.  It  was  probably  on  the  same  ship  he 
went  with  William  Salmon.  Cn  reaching  the  new  settlement,  he 
took  up  his  abode  in  a  dwelling  place  on,  approximately,  the  land, 
now  (1932)  owned  by  Sinclair  Smith,  on  the  south  side  of  Main 
street,  with  William  Salmon  by  his  side  on  the  east.  How  he  came 
to  secure  the  place  for  his  home  lot  there  is  no  record  to  give  the 
information,  though  it  is  known,  by  a  deed  to  James  Haynes  in 
1654,  that  he  did  own  it.  He  staid  on  the  place  doing  his  weaving 
work  until  Salmon’s  marriage  to  the  widow  of  Matthew  Sinderland. 

In  absence  of  positive  knowledge,  Salmon’s  wedlock,  it  is  thought, 
took  place,  about  the  year  1642,  when  he  took  possession  of  Sinder¬ 
land’ s  large  estate  of  four  hundred  acres  at  Hashamomack.  Missing 
Salmon  for  his  neighbor,  John  left  some  time,  about  1643,  for  South¬ 
ampton  where  there  were  some  people  he  had  known  before  leaving 
Massachusetts.  John  Mulford  and  his  brother  William  were  there 
in  May  of  1643.  John  Cory  also  was  there,  as  he  is  first  mentioned 
as  a  whale  commissioner  for  his  district,  in  the  “Town  of  South¬ 
ampton  Records,’’  of  March  7,  1644. 

At  the  Town  Meeting  on  that  day  an  order  was  issued  “that  yf 
by  the  prouidence  of  God  there  shall  be  henceforth  within  the  bounds 
of  this  plantacon,  any  whale  or  whales  cast  up,  (and)  for  the  preuen- 
tion  of  Disorder  yt  is  Consented  vnto  that  there  shall  be  fowre  Wards 
in  this  town — Eleaven  persons  in  each  ward.’’  In  the  event  that  a 
whale  be  cast  upon  the  shore  within  the  bounds  of  a  ward,  it  was 
agreed  that  two  men  be  “employed  by  lot  for  the  cutting  out  of  the 
sayd  whale,  who,  for  their  paynes,  shall  have  a  double  share.”  All 
citizens,  children  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  family  servants  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  ward,  “shall  have  in  this  diuision  of  the  other  part  (their 
portion)  an  equal  proportion,  provided  that  such  perron,  when  it  falls 
into  his  ward,  be  a  sufficient  (efficient)  man  to  be  employed  about 
it.”  Instead  of  eleven  men,  as  provided  for  in  the  ordinance,  John 
was  named,  w’ith  eight  other  men,  to  represent  “ye  foureth  ward” 
in  the  commission,  while  John  Mulford,  our  ancestor,  represented 
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“ye  third  ward,”  with  his  colleagues. 

The  next  day  after  receiving  his  commission,  John  Cory  was  given 
a  grant  of  two  acres  of  land  “on  the  playne,”  next  to  the  lot  of  John 
Mulford  s  brother  William.  He  evidently  was  acceptable  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  when  he  made  known  his  desire  to  settle  in 
the  town.  The  grant  was  made  conditional  upon  his  staying  on  and 
improving  it  for  a  term  of  years,  but  he  did  not  choose  to  remain 
there  long.  The  last  mention  of  him  as  a  resident  of  the  town  is  on 
October  22,  1644,  when  the  town  granted  a  new  comer  “two  acres 
of  new  ground  vpon  the  playne  layd  out  for  him,  next  vnto  John 
Cory  his  lott.  ” 

There  is  some  doubt  that,  while  living  in  Southampton,  John  at¬ 
tended  the  church  of  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson  because  of  his  Quaker 
faith,  as  intimated  by  Charles  B.  Moore’s  “Southold  Personal  In¬ 
dexes.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  had  known  the  rever¬ 
end  gentleman  while  he  probably  was  living  in  Lynn.  Perhaps,  there 
existed  no  animosity  between  them.  It  is  worth  noting  the  fact  that, 
while  the  history  of  many  towns  on  Long  Island  shows  instances  of 
religious  persecution,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Quakers,  John 
was  not  molested,  although  there  was  existent  a  curious  code  of  laws 
against  them,  supposed  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  the  town’s  first  minister. 

About  1645,  John,  missing  his  old  friend  William  Salmon,  and 
longing  to  be  with  him  again,  left  Southampton  and  returned  to 
Southold.  Salmon  also  was  glad  to  have  him  back  and  gave  him, 

for  (being)  his  neighbor,”  a  home  lot  and  lands  in  Hashamomack 
for  two  cows  and  twelve  goats. 

While  living  there,  John  and  his  wife  Ann  were  asked,  on  the 
eighth  of  October,  1649,  to  witness  a  deed  drawn  up  by  William 
Salmon.  In  the  deed,  Salmon  conveyed  part  of  his  land — three- 
fourths  of  Hashamomack — to  Edward  Treadwell  and  two  others,  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  fence  between  himself  and  them  “is  to  begin  at  the 
dwelling  house  of  John  Corey,”  the  neck  of  the  bay  being  retained 
by  himself.  In  this  house  John  lived  until  the  death  of  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  which  occurred  in  the  spring  of  1657,  and  then  he 
moved  to  another  place  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  Hashamomack  was  noted  for  its  running  springs  of  water,  this 
made  it  a  desirable  place  to  live  in,  hence  the  name  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  tongue  ti  as  him,  meaning  a  spring  of  water  to  use  for  drink¬ 
ing.  In  the  Massachusetts  Indian  tongue,  the  term  askim  means  a 
fountain;  the  middle  term  om,  the  verb  of  motion,  and  the  last  term 
muck,  where  a  thing  is”;  consequently,  the  interpretation  of  Haskim- 
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om-muck ,  in  full,  is — “where  the  springs  flow." 

Three  years  before  his  friend’s  death,  John  sold  a  major  part  of 
his  Southold  home  lot,  as  appears  in  the  entry’  of  February  26,  1660: 

John  Corey,  late  of  Southold,  on  Long  Island,  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  New  Haven,  now  of  Hashamommuck,  neere  Southold,  aforesaid, 
weaver,  in  consideration  of  ,£18,  in  hand  to  him,  payed  by  James 
Haynes,  of  Southold,  aforesaid,  cooper,  did  sell  unto  the  said  James 
Haynes  and  his  heires  All  that  dwelling  house,  wherein  hee,  the  said 
James  Haynes  then  inhabited,  and  the  whom  (home)  lott  whereon 
the  same  standeth,  &  all  the  other  p(ar)ticulers  in  the  said  deede  ex¬ 
pressed,  with  such  reservations  as  are  therein  likewise  declared  by 
the  said  John  Corey,  as  by  the  said  deede,  bearing  date,  the  fifteenth 
day  of  ffebruarie,  1664,  relacon  being  thereunto  had  more  fully  and 
at  large  doth  appeare. 

From  this  record  it  is  indicated  that  the  purchaser  James  Haynes 
was  already  then  living  on  the  property  while  John  was  at  Hasha- 
momack.  Haynes  may  have  secured  an  option  on  the  home  lot, 
with  a  written  agreement  for  the  purchase,  at  the  time  of  John’s 
leaving  for  Southampton.  Unfortunately,  no  such  entry  is  found  on 
record  and,  in  all  probability,  it  was  transferred,  but  neglected  to 
be  entered  on  record. 

Salmon  sold  shortly  before  his  death,  to  the  same  purchaser,  on 
November  1,  1656,  for  twenty  pounds,  his  home  lot  alongside  of 
John’s.  The  other  part,  which  John  reserved  to  himself,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  deed  to  James  Haynes,  was  sold,  on  September  20, 
1675,  to  “Mary  Youngs,  ye  relict  of  ye  reverend  John  Yo(u)ngs, 
Sen(io)r,  for  twenty  shillings  sterling,  two  pole(s)  square  of  Land, 
now  lying  w'ithin  ye  land  of  Christopher  Yo(u)ngs,  Sen(io)r,  frunt- 
ing  upon  ye  street,  which  quantitie  of  (the)  said  land  I  reserved  to 
myself,  when  I  sould  to  James  Haines  my  lott,  as  by  (the)  s(ai)d 
deed  may  appeare.  ’  ’  In  turn,  the  widow'  gave  to  Christopher  Youngs, 
who  was  her  son,  by  deed,  the  mentioned  tract,  on  the  identical  day 
the  deal  was  closed. 

By  will,  Salmon  left  his  property  to  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Barnabas  Horton,  whom  he  married  within  two  years  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  on  of  his  first  wife.  In  the  neighborhood  there  was  living  a 
young  man  of  twenty-seven,  a  glassworker,  by  the  name  of  John 
Conkling,  junior,  who  came  from  Salem,  Mass.,  and  to  w  hose  father 
Salmon  had  given  the  “Solitudes  of  Hashammomack,' ’  to  use  during 
his  life  time.  Soon  after  Salmon’s  death,  young  Conkling  became 
the  second  husband  of  the  widow’  of  Salmon  and  then  he  claimed 
that  John  forfeited  his  old  home  by  reason  of  moving  out.  As  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  deed  of  Salmon  to  Treadwell  and  others,  John’s  home 
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was  right  close  to  his  benefactor’s. 

As  it  happened,  Salmon  neither  gave  John  a  deed  to  his  home  lot 
nor  made  him  a  bequest  of  it  in  his  will.  This  gave  young  Conkling 
a  pretext  to  base  his  contention  upon  the  point  that  the  property  was 
meant  to  be  for  John’s  use  only  as  long  as  he  lived  on  it,  but  as  he 
had  chosen  to  move  out  and  live  in  another  place,  he  forfeited  it,  and 
it  should  revert  to  the  Salmon  estate.  John  disagreeing,  Conkling 
brought  a  suit  to  dispossess  him. 

In  the  suit  depositions  were  taken  by  two  magistrates  who  were 
invested  with  power  to  hear  and  determine  civil  cases  in  a  local  court 
which  had  a  limited  jurisdiction.  As  no  decision  was  reached  in  the 
case,  Conkling  brought  an  action,  on  April  19,  1659,  for  a  new  tiial 
before  one  of  the  magistrates.  There  is  no  result  of  this  trial  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  Town  Records;  but  in  May  of  1660,  John  appeared 
before  the  “Court  of  Magistrates,”  held  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
made  a  conditional  transfer  of  the  property  to  Conkling  and  the  wid¬ 
ow’s  son  John  Salmon,  as  per  entry  in  the  records: 

John  Corey,  [out  (of)  his  affection  *  (for)  Wm.  Solman(’)s 
children  [as  he  s(ai)d]  for  the  kindenesse  he  had  received  from  the  r 
father],  did  now  tender  to  part  w(i)th  a  piece  of  land  w(hi)ch  was 
his  by  the  guift  of  Wm.  Salmon,  for  w(hi)ch  he  will  accept  of 
corne,  cattell  and  wampom  [at  a  due  value]  for  pay,  &  ab(ou)te  20r 
of  the  price,  as  it  shall  be  determined  by  goodman  Reeues,  goodman 
Purrier,  goodman  Terry  &  goodman  Tucker,  who,  were  by  joynt 
consent,  now  chosen  to  determine  that  question,  if  John  Conkling 
accept,  &  Wm.  Solman’s  sonne  may  enjoy  it. 

The  transfer  was  made  in  Southold,  in  October  of  1660,  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  an  agreement  arranged  by  the  New  Haven  court,  as  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Southold  Town  Records: 

These  p(re)sents  witnes(s),  That  Whereas  William  Salmon,  late 
of  Hashamomack,  neere  Southold,  deceased,  in  his  life  tyme,  gave 
John  Corey,  then  of  Southold,  aforesaid  weaver,  a  parcel!  of  land 
and  swamp  for  a  whom  (home)  lott,  neere  to  his  then  habitation, 
conteyning  about  ffower  acres — also  three  acres  of  marsh,  fresh  and 
salt,  lying  in  the  meadows,  neere  his  dwelling  house — ffowerteen 
acres  of  upland,  or  thereabouts,  lying  at  the  Southold  side  of  his 
planting  field,  next  (to)  the  sea  and  com(m)ons,  for  two  cows  & 
twelve  goats,  for  his  neighborhood : 

And  Whereas  the  said  John  Corey  built,  fenced  and  improved  the 
said  accomodacon,  inhabiting  on  the  same,  dureing  the  life  time  of 
William  Salmon,  aforesaid,  and  then  deserted  the  same : 

And  Whereas  also,  this  matter  occasionally  ff ell  in  question  in  the 
Court  of  Magestrates,  held  in  New  Haven,  in  May  last,  when  the 
said  John  Corey  tendered  (to)  John  Conckelyne,  the  now  husband  to 
Sarah  Salmon,  the  said  William (’s)  relict  widow,  being  there  pre- 
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sent  to  sell  him  all  the  accomodacon,  aforesaid,  with  the  app(ur)ten- 
n(an)c(e)s,  twenty  shillings  therefor,  then  the  men  then  chosen 
should  prize  it,  in  case  John  Salmon  mought  have  the  same  in  part 
of  his  portion,  hee,  the  said  John  Conckelyne,  accepted  thereof,  in 
the  face  of  court. 

And  in  pursuance  of  that  agreem(en)t,  the  (ap)pr(a)isers  valued 
the  same  at  ffowerteene  pounds,  in  consideracon  whereof,  or  of  the 
payment  of  thirteene  pounds  to  him,  the  said  John  Corey,  by  him  the 
said  John  Conckelyne,  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  whereof,  hee,  the 
said  John  Corey,  doth  hereby  confesse  and  acknowledge,  and  thereof 
acquite  and  release  the  said  John  Conckelyne,  his  heires,  executors, 
administrators  and  assignes  and  every  of  them  by  these  p(re)sents, 
hee,  the  said  John  Corey,  and  Ann,  his  wife,  doe  grant,  bargaine  and 
sell  unto  the  said  John  Conckelyne  until  John  Salmon  attaine  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  then  to  him,  the  said  John  Salmon,  and  his 
heires  and  assignes  for  ever,  in  case  hee  aecept(s)  of  the  same  as  part 
of  his  por(ti)on,  otherwise  To  John  Conckelyne  and  his  heires  and 
assignes  forever,  All  that  his  dwelling  house  he  built  on  the  aforesaid 
whom  (home)  lott,  and  all  the  other  above-recited  premises  with 
th(e)  app(ur)ten(a)nces,  to  him  given,  as  aforesaid,  To  have  and  to 
hold  the  same,  the  every  part  and  parcell  thereof,  in  manner,  as  is 
above  granted  to  the  said  John  Conckelyne  and  John  Salmon,  theire 
heires,  executors,  administrators  and  assignes  forever.  With  war- 
rantie  against  the  said  John  Corey  and  Ann,  his  wife,  and  John 
C  orey,  the  son,  and  all  and  every  other  person  and  persons  clayme- 
inge,  or  deriving  any  estate,  tytle,  or  interest  by,  from,  or  under 
them,  &  every,  or  any  of  them. 

In  \\  itness  whereof,  the  said  John  Corey,  the  ffather,  and  Ann, 
his  wife,  have  hereunto  sett  theire  hands  and  seales,  the  eleventh  day 
of  October,  1660. — John  (hisI.C.  mark)  Cory. — Sealed,  subscribed 
&  delivered  in  the  presence  of  Will(ia)m  Wells  (and)  John  Youngs. 

Recorded,  the  26th  of  Novemb(e)r,  by  me,  Wm.  Wells,  Record¬ 
er. 

1  hen  John  had  the  following  warrant  entered  on  record  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  above : 

I,  John  Corey,  of  Hashamommock,  neere  Southold,  weaver,  doe 
hereby  bind  myselfe,  my  heires,  executors,  administiators  and  as¬ 
signes  and  every  of  them  Hrmely  by  these  p(re)sents,  in  the  penall 
s(u)me  of  thirty  pounds  sterlinge,  That  John  Conckelyne  and  John 
Salmon  and  theire  heires  and  assignes  and  every  of  them  shall  quietly 
and  peaceably  enjoy  that  house  and  land,  hee,  the  said  John  Concke¬ 
lyne,  lately  purchased  of  me,  the  said  John  Corey,  according  to  the 
tenour  of  a  deede  by  me,  made  to  him,  beareing  even  date  with  these 
p(re)sents,  ffree  from  all  claymes  and  demands  now  made,  or  att  any 
tyme  hereafter  to  bee  made  by  Ann  Corey,  my  wife,  or  in  right  of 
her  thirds  in  the  said  house  and  lands  by  me  sold,  as  aforesaid,  or  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoever  claymeinge  any  right,  title,  or  in¬ 
terest  by,  from,  or  under  other,  or  any  other,  in  her  behalfe. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  John  Corey,  Have  hereunto  sett 
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my  hand  and  seale,  the  eleventh  day  of  October,  1660. — (Signed) 
John  Corey. — Sealed  and  subscribed  in  the  p(re)sence  of  Wm.  Wells, 
(and)  John  Youngs. — Record (e)d,  the  26,  Novemb(e)r,  1660,  by 
me,  Wm.  Wells,  Rec(or)d(e)r. 

The  place,  to  which  John  moved,  was  the  home  lot  and  lands  of 
Lieut.  John  Budd,  which  he  bought,  on  March  9,  1659,  for  thirty 
pounds.  It  seems  he  was  living  on  the  homestead  after  having  se¬ 
cured  an  option  on  the  property,  November  9,  1657,  to  purchase  it: 

For  and  in  consideration  that  John  Corey  pay(s)  15/  (pounds)  and 
other  15/  (pounds)  this  tyme  twelve  month  (s)  without  faile,  unto  the 
s(ai)d  Leuitenant, — the  said  Leuitenant  is  hereby  engaged  to  make 
good  the  sale  of  all  the  said  lands  *  *  according  to  the  rules  of 

the  law  in  such  cases  provided. 

This  homestead  and  lands  formed  a  one-fourth  part  of  Salmon’s 
patent,  or  grant,  which  a  son  of  the  lieutenant  purchased  of  Edward 
Treadwell.  The  father  of  the  boy  appeared  in  Hashamomack  soon 
thereafter,  and  took  possession  of  the  property  until  it  was  sold  to 
John.  In  conveying  to  him,  the  deed  reads: 

The  receipt  whereof  ye  s(ai)d  John  Budd  doth  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edge),  doth  hereby  grant,  bargain  and  sell  unto  the  said  John  Core, 
All  that  dwelling  house  wherein  ye  s(ai)d  John  Core  now  inhabiteth, 
together  with  ye  home  lott,  orchard,  garden,  backside  barne,  fences, 
earable  lands,  meadows,  marshes,  wood,  underwood,  com(m)ons  and 
com(m)on  of  pasture — formeily  being  the  right  and  in  ye  possessions 
of  one  Edward  Tre(a)dwell,  and  by  him  exchanged  with  John  Budd, 
son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  s(ai)d  John  Budd,  and  by  John  Budd, 
ye  son  sold  unto  his  s(ai)d  father — lying  within  ye  bounds  of  Hasha- 
momuck  And  all  ye  tract  of  land  called  Oysterpond  Necke  adjoyn- 
ing  hereunto  and  run(n)ing  eastward  from  ye  same  to  Plum  Gutt. 
And  moreover  he,  ye  s(ai)d  John  Budd,  ye  father,  shall,  at  his  cost 
and  charge,  procure  Katherine  Budd,  his  wife;  Mary  Budd,  his  son 
John  s  wife,  and  Sarah,  wife  of  Edward  Tre(a)dwell,  in  convenient 
season  to  come  before  the  authorities  and  acknowledge  their  free  as¬ 
sent  to  ye  seale  of  all  ye  aforesaid  premises  to  ye  s(ai)d  John  Core. 

(Signed)  John  Budd. — In  Witness  whereof,  he,  ye  s(ai)d  John 
Budd,  ye  father,  hath  hereunto  set  his  hand  and  seale,  the  9th  of 
March,  1659.  Sealed,  & c. ,  in  (the)  presence  of  Joseph  Norton 
(and)  Thomas  Maples. 

It  was  entered  on  record  in  September  of  1673,  when  Benjamin 
Youngs,  son  of  Parson  Youngs,  was  the  town  recorder.  After  the 
disposal  of  the  property  to  our  ancestor,  the  lieutenant  went  to  live  in 
Southold  until  about  1662,  when  he  moved  to  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Soon  after  this  purchase,  and  before  young  Conkling’s  quarrel  with 
John  was  settled,  an  edict  from  New  Haven  appeared  in  the  town  to 
require  all  the  inhabitants  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  John  was 
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one  of  those  who  refused  to  take  it.  It  may  be  that  his  refusal  was 
due  to  his  conviction,  strongly  ingrained  in  his  mind  in  his  early  child¬ 
hood  by  his  good  Quaker  mother,  of  the  valuelessness  of  taking  oath 
in  all  forms.  1  his,  however,  did  not  exempt  him,  for  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  stand  trial  in  court,  at  New'  Haven,  in  May  of  1659,  with 
six  others  from  his  town.  Following  is  an  account  of  John’s  trial: 

John  Cory,  being  present,  was  called  and  asked  whether  he  refused 
to  take  (the)  said  oath,  to  which  he  answ  ered  he  had  tendered  to 
take  oath  that  he  would  be  no  Traitor,  nor  conceal  no  Treacher}', 
but  further  he  could  not  goe  as  to  binde  himself  to  the  obedience  of 
such  laws  as  are  yet  to  be  made,  To  which  the  Corte  ieplied,  that  he 
had  been  foieborne  (with)  for  some  years,  but  that  it  must  not  be 
borne  with  any  that  live  in  Ye  Jurisdiction  to  persist  theiein,  for  ye 
oath  is  safe  and  not  intended  for  a  snare,  for  it  is  only  ye  wholesome 
laws  made,  or  yet  to  be  made,  they  are  requiied  to  submit  (to  them). 
He  was  told  if  the  oath  was  put  in  these  w’ords,  that  he  should  be 
subject  to  the  scriptures,  if  persecutors  should  rise  and  say,  “This  is 
the  meaning  of  such  and  such  a  scripture’’  [which  is  not],  and  punish 
him  for  not  obeying  that  touches  not  his  conscience,  He  w  as  asked 
if  he  had  any  other  end  in  view'  yt  he  might  use  for  his  satisfaction. 
He  said,  No.”  It  was  demanded  if  he  w’ould  take  the  oath,  but  he 
refused.  Whereupon,  ye  Corte  declared  “That  there  are  others  of 
Southold  whose  names  are  also  returned,  and  yt  altho  ye  Corte  might 
proceed  with  them  at  this  time,  yet  they  would  leave  it  till  ye  Corte 
(meets)  in  Oct(ober)  next,  at  which  time  he,  with  the  rest,  are  re¬ 
quired  to  make  their  appearance,  if  in  the  meantime,  they  take  not 
(the)  said  oath  and  certify  it  to  this  Corte.” 

John,  however,  changed  his  mind  the  following  May  of  1660,  on 
the  plausible  persuasion  of  William  Wells,  a  professional  attorney  who 
was  the  Southold  town  recorder,  wrho  then  certified  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  New  Haven  court,  that  “John  Corey,  John  Swasey,  Mr.  John 
Booth,  Joseph  Youngs,  senior,  Tho.  Rider,  Edward  Petty,  (and) 
1  ho.  More,  juni(o)r,  [who  w'ere  all  bound  over  to  this  court,  as  ap- 
peares  by  ye  record  of  May  23th,  1659],  had  taken  the  oath  of  fideli¬ 
ty.  1  he  oath  John  took  is  given  below : 

I,  John  Cory,  being  by  the  providence  of  God,  inhabitant  w(i)th- 
(in  the)  New  Haven  jurisdiction,  doe  acknowledge  myselfe  to  bee 
subject  to  the  Judgment  thereof,  and  doe  sw(e)are  by  the  greate 
and  dreadefull  name  of  the  ever  living  God  to  bee  true  and  faithfull 
unto  the  same,  and  doe  submitt  both  my  person  and  my  wholl(e) 
estate  thereunto,  according  to  all  the  wholesome  lawes  and  orders  that, 
for  (the)  present,  are,  or  shall  hereafter  bee  made,  or  established  by 
lawful!  authority.  And  that  I  will  neither  plott,  or  practise  any  evill 
against  the  same  nor  shall  consent  to  any  that  shall  soe  doe,  but  will 
timely  discover  the  same  to  lawfull  authorite  there  established.  And 
that  I  will,  as  I  am  in  duty  bound  to  maintaine  the  honour  of  the 
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same,  and  of  the  lawfull  magistrates  thereof  promoteinge  the  publique 
good  of  the  same,  whilst  I  continue  an  Inhabitant  there.  And  when¬ 
soever  I  shall  be  duly  called  as  a  free  Burgesse,  accordinge  to  the 
fundamentall  order  and  agreement  for  (the)  Gowv(er)ment  in  this 
Jurisdi(ti)on,  to  give  my  vote,  or  sufferage,  touchinge  any  matter 
w(h)ich  consearneth  this  com(m)onwealth,  I  will  give  it,  as  in  my 
conscience  I  shall  Judge,  may  conduce  to  be  best  good  of  the  same, 
without  respect  of  persons — soe  helpe  me  God. 

John  surely  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  wisdom  of  complying 
with  the  demand  of  the  court,  on  returning  home,  and  of  not  taking 
the  consequence  of  suffering  banishment  from  the  colony,  as  there  was 
undoubtedly  such  a  penalty  attached  to  a  refusal.  The  other  six  men 
also  fell  in  with  the  same  idea. 

Taking  advantage  of  his  presence  on  this  occasion  in  the  court, 
young  John  Conkling  brought  up  the  old  trouble  by  instituting  a  suit 
in  the  form  of  ‘‘an  action  of  trespasse  to  ye  vallew  of  10 It”  against 
John,  declaring : 

That  the  defend  (an)  t  kept  diuers  swine  in  about  the  com(m)ons 
of  Hashamommuck  lands,  where  he  had  no  right  so  doe,  whereby  his 
now  wife,  in  her  widdowhood,  had  sustained  great  losse  in  her  cropp 
of  wheat  &  pease,  especially  &  in  two  loads  of  pease  by  the  defend- 
(an)t('  )s  hoggs  after  they  were  housed,  &  altough  ye  pl(aintiff ’s) 
wife  gave  the  defend(an)t  notice  divers  times  of  his  hogg(’)  con- 
tinuall  trespassing,  &  that  although  her  sonne-in-law  kept  the  feild 
o(n)  purpose  to  pr(e) serve  the  pease  &  other  graine  there  growing, 
yet  his  hoggs  would  not  be  kept  out,  neither  did  the  defend  (an  )t 
vse  meanes  to  pr(e)uent  them,  to  the  plaintiff's)  knowledge,  al¬ 
though  he  had  no  right  to  keep  hoggs  there,  as  afores(ai)d. 

In  his  defense,  John  “denyed  not  that  there  was  damage  done  by 
his  hoggs  in  the  plaint  (iff' s)  pease,  but  withall,  said  that  part  of  ye 
damage  was  done  by  hoggs,  belonging  to  other  men,  as  well  as  his." 
The  court  listened  to  several  testimonies  brought  therein,  and  even¬ 
tually  “came  to  vnderstand  that  ye  matter  had  been  arbitrated  at 
Southold,"  whereupon  it  demanded  to  see  the  signed  paper.  Upon 
discovering  that  the  arbitration  was  disregarded,  the  court  asked  who 
was  responsible,  to  which  : 

Jo(hn)  Corey  confessed  it  was  his  act,  but  withall,  gave  his  reasons, 
w(hi)ch  satisfied  not,  for  w(hi)ch  he  was  reproued;  after  w(hi)ch 
the  court  proceeded  to  sentence  &  declared  that  the  defend  (an)  t 
shall  pay  to  the  plaint  (iff)  for  damage  done  in  his  pease,  20r,  &  for 
his  trouble,  expence  &  charges,  20r,  as  was  ordered  by  ye  arbitrators, 
fro(m)  whose  judgm(en)t  the  court  saw  not  cause  to  differ,  unto 
whi(ch),  they  now  add  40r  for  further  charges,  &  HE  for  the  fees  of 
(the)  court.  All  w(hi)ch,  being  4//,  10r,  is  to  be  paid  by  ye  defend- 
(an)t  to  the  plaint  (iff),  &  in  case  of  non-paym(en)t,  the  court  of 
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Southold  (is)  to  grant  execution. 

On  the  disposal  of  the  suit,  then  John  Conkling  forthwith  brought 
another  suit  for  “an  action  of  slander  to  the  vallew  of  50//'“  against 
John  Cory,  declaring  that : 

The  defend (an)t,  on  a  training  day,  before  a  great  part  of  the 
traine  band,  did  endeavoure,  by  his  words,  to  take  away  his  repute  & 
esteeme  amongst  his  neighbours,  &  lay  him  below  ye  heathen,  &  to 
that  spake  woids  to  this  effect,  or  the  same  words  following  viz.  : 
that  John  Conkling  was  a  neighoure  not  fitt  for  an  Indian  to  live  by, 
&  when  the  plaint(iff)  &  defend(an)t  were  both  sicke,  &  the  plain- 
tif(f)e  v\ as  not  able  to  craule  out  of  his  house,  yet  then  he  killed  one 
of  the  defend (an)t(  )s  hoggs,  &  diuers  other  words,  at  other  times, 
of  a  slaundeious  nature,  w(hi)ch  will  appear  more  fully  by  the  eui- 
dence  that  shall  be  given  in.  (T  he  evidence  was  produced,  to  which 
John  manfully  confessed)  that  he  had  done  manifest  wrong  to  the 
plaint  (iff)  by  speakeing  to  his  reproach  as  he  had  done,  w(hi)ch  he 
vv as  soriy  for.  After  w(hi)ch  the  court  declared,  by  way  of  sen¬ 
tence,  that  the  defend (an)t  shall  pay  the  charge  of  the  court  w(hi)ch 
is  10j,  &  that  it  is  desired  of  Mr.  \oungs,  the  reuerend  pastor  to  (go 
to)  ye  Southold  (court),  with  Mr.  Wells  &  Mr.  Youngs,  the  pre¬ 
sent  deputyes  that  they  draw  vp  an  acknowledgm (en)t,  su(i)teing 
the  case,  w(hi)ch  is  to  be  duley  published  by  John  Corey  to  the 
cleareing  of  John  Conklin  in  this  matter. 


Another  trouble,  begotten  of  this,  was  in  store  for  John  Cory, 
when  “John  Budd,  junior,  of  Southold,  plaint(iff)  in  a(n)  action  of 

slaunder  to  the  value  of  20//,  against  John  Corey,  declared  that  the 
defendant  hath,  as  he  conceives,  charged  him  [in  ye  open  meeting 

house]  with  takeing  a  false  oath  in  a  testimony  he  gave  in  against 
him  concerning  pease,  by  the  introduction  of  the  signed  depositions 
of  Ensign  Charles  Glover,  Thomas  Mapes  and  John  Conkling  in 
court,  on  May  17,  1660,  as  follows : 


These  deponents  being  together  about  the  begin(n)ing  of  March 
last,  at  the  meeting-house  in  Southold,  saw  a  coppy  of  an  arbitracon 
delivered  to  John  Corey,  touching  certaine  difference  arbitiated  & 
ended  by  indifferent  (disinterested)  arbitrators  betweene  him  &  John 
Coniklin,  abouesaid,  at  w(hi)ch  John  Corey  was  much  discontented 
&  said  he  was  wronged  by  the  false  witnesse;  the  deponent,  Charles 
Glouer,  laboured  w(i)th  him  to  submitt  to  the  arbitration,  saying 
many  men  in  England  were  hanged  through  falce  witness(es),  this 
was  but  a  20j  matter,  it  was  better  to  suffer  than  be  contending,  or 
vyords  to  that  purpose,  but  John  Corey  replied,  so  am  I  now  hanged 
through  falce  witnes(s);  and  the  said  deponents  Charles  Glouer  & 
John  Conckhn,  further  say,  yt  John  Concklin  asked  John  Corey  how 
he  was  hang  d  by  falce  w'itnesse,  he  replied  he  was  hang’d  by  falce 
witnesse  about  the  pease  specified  in  the  arbitration,  or  words  pur¬ 
porting  the  same  in  substance.  *  *  #  *  **  ** 

John  Corey  now-  confessed  that  he  spake  those  words,  &  hath 
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thereby  done  John  Budd  wrong,  w(hi)ch  he  was  sorry  for;  he  further 
added  that  he  did  tender  (to)  John  Budd  to  give  him  such  satisfac¬ 
tion  as  indif (f)erent  (disinterested)  men  [who(m)  John  Budd  should 
chuse]  should  judge  meet.  After  w(hi)ch  the  court  declared  that  it 
appeare(d)  both  by  (the)  euidence  &  the  confession  of  John  Corey, 
that  he  hath  spoken  slaunderously  of  John  Budd,  for  w(hi)ch  it  means 
satisfaction  hath  been  tendered  by  John  Corey,  but  not  p(ro)secuted 
as  it  ought  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  John  Budd,  who  should  also  have 
beene  more  ready  to  receive  satisfaction  than  it  appears  he  hath  been; 
all  w(hi)ch  being  considered,  by  way  of  sentence,  it  was  ordered 
that  John  Corey  pay  the  charges  of  ye  Court  &  give  due  satisfaction 
to  John  Budd  by  way  of  acknowledgm(en)  t  at  Southold. 

We  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  explain  that  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  against  slandering  and  libelling  in  the  old  days  on 
account  of  their  obvious  effects  upon  the  life  of  the  community.  The 
cases  cited  above,  instead  of  being  exceptional,  were  quite  common, 
as  cited  by  the  Southold  town  ordinance  of  December  11,  1656: 

That  everie  such  person  as  inhabiteth  amongst  us  shall  bee  found 
to  bee  a  com(m)on  tale  carriere,  tat(t)ler,  or  busie  bodie  in  idle  mat¬ 
ter,  forger,  or  coyner  of  reports,  untruthes,  or  leyes,  or  frequently 
provokeinge  rude,  unsavorie  words,  tendeing  to  disturbe  the  peace, 
shall  forfeite  and  pay  for  everie  default  lOr. 

The  old  records  of  the  courts  of  law  abound  in  such  suits.  For, 
from  trifling  tongue-lashings  up  to  uncomplimentary  remarks,  which 
were  regarded  as  offensive,  the  loose-tongued  babblers  were  brought 
before  the  court.  For  their  indiscretions  they  did  not  escape  from 
scorching  lectures,  as  well  as  punishments  at  the  hands  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  who  were  honest  men,  conscientious  and  earnest  in  doing 
what  they  considered  the  right  thing  between  the  contending  parties. 
Fortunately  enough,  our  ancestor  was  not  so  obdurate  and  unreason¬ 
able  as  those  who  defied  the  court’s  admonitions. 

By  the  town  ordinance  of  February  5,  1654,  it  was  published  “that 
everie  man  [who  hath  not  alreadie]  bringe  (brought)  into  the  Re¬ 
corder  (’  s  office)  a  p(ar)ticular  (description)  of  all  his  p(ar) sells  of 
Land,  (stating)  how  they  ly(e),  East,  West,  North  and  South — be- 
tweene  whom,,  and  in  what  places.”  In  conformity  with  the  order, 
John  entered  in  the  records  as  follows : 

February  26th,  1660,  John  Corey,  of  Hashamommuck,  neere 
Southold,  his  whom  (home)  lott,  wherein  he  now  inhabiteth,  lyeth 
betweene  (the  land  of)  Thomas  Rider,  on  the  West,  and  (the  land 
of)  John  Conckelyne,  Sen(io)r,  on  the  east,  conteyning  about  (  ) 

acres. 

His  first  divident  of  Land  in  the  com (m) on  feild  is  ffifteene  poles 
broad  at  the  South  end — the  length  three  score  and  three  poles  longe 

the  North  end  is  Thirty  and  six  poles,  at  the  clift — Thomas  Os- 
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man (  s),  lying  West,  and  the  said  John  Conckelyne('s),  East. 

His  second  devident  is  I  wenty  seaven  poles  broade  by  the  Clift,  at 
the  North  Sea  the  length  is  fifty  seaven  poles  and  three  quarters  of 
a  pole,  lying  North  and  South — the  bre(a)dth  at  the  South  end  is 
twenty  eight  pole(s)  and  tenn  f(ee)te,  Thomas  Rider(’s)  Land, 
lying  on  the  east  side  thereof,  and  Thomas  Osman  (’)s,  on  the  West. 

His  third  divident  is  twenty  poles,  broad  at  the  West  end,  next 
(to)  the  pond,  1  homas  Rider(’)s  land,  lying  on  the  South  side—  the 
highway  on  the  North — the  breadth  of  it  at  the  east,  next  (to)  the 
com(m)on(s)  is  sixteene  pole(s)  &  a  halfe. 

His  lott  in  the  Calves(’)  pasture,  or  (the)  first  divident  is  twenty 
and  three  poles  broad,  lackinge  two  f(ee)te  at  the  west  end — T  he 
Land  of  I  homas  Rider,  lying  on  the  South  side,  next  (to)  the 
ponnd,  and  also  one  and  twenty  poles  broad  at  the  east  end,  allow- 
inge  a  highway  up  into  the  fields. 

His  divident  of  meadow  (land)  is  ffiftie  five  poles  long,  and  the 
breadth  of  it  at  the  South  end  is  twenty  two  poles  broade,  or  there¬ 
abouts  And  at  the  North  end  thereof,  it  is  thirty  and  eight  poles 
or  thereabouts — the  meadow  of  Thomas  Rider,  lyinge  on  the  East 
side,  and  John  Conckelyne('s),  on  the  west. 

His  third  part  of  the  meadow  (land),  lyinge  at  the  head  of  the  mill 
ponnd,  adjoyninge  to  the  bounds  of  Southold,  at  the  east  side,  come- 
inge  to  the  corn  field  of  Hashamommock. 

1  hree  acres  of  meadow  (land),  more  or  lesse,  lyinge  in  the  Oys- 
terponnd  me(a)dow,  on  the  east  side  of  a  cert(a)en  neck  of  land, 
then  called  Peter(  )s  Neck,  being  one  moity,  or  halfe  part  of  one  great 
lott,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Tre(a)dwell,  and  w(hi)ch 
hee  reserved  to  himselfe  &  his  assign,  when  he  suld  (the)  said  great 
lott  to  Phileman  Dicki(n)son,  lyinge  on  the  South  side  of  the  said 
meaddowe,  and  the  meadow  then  of  Margarett  Cooper,  widow, 
North. 


Another  record  of  his  land  found  in  the  records,  which  is  not 
dated,  but  was  probably  made  earlier  than  1674,  defining: 

His  seacond  lot,  at  Oyster  Pond,  of  meadow’,  containing  three 
acres,  more  or  less,  which  he  had  of  Abraham  Whitheare  by  ex¬ 
change,  and  was  formerly  the  meadow  of  Joseph  Youngs,  Jun(io)r, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  meadow  of  Barnabas  Norton, 
and  on  the  wrest  by  the  meadow  of  Thomas  Mapes. 

(And)  ffowere  acres  more  of  Woodland,  more  or  less,  in  Tom(’)s 
Creeke  Necke,  the  land  of  Richard  Benjamin,  North,  and  the  cart¬ 
way  there  South  w  hich  land  he  had  of  John  Tuthill  by  purchas(e). 


4  4 


4  4 


VV  hen  Southold  became  attached  to  the  colony  of  Connecticut  in 
1662,  Goodman  Corey,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  was  among 
severall  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southold  (twenty-five  of  them)  made 
1*  rceman  of  C  onnecticut,  by  a  committee  of  four,  chosen  by  "the 
Generali  Assembly,  or  Court  of  Election,  held  at  Hartford,  "  on  the 
ninth  of  October,  to  goe  downe  to  N(ew)  Haven  to  treat  with  ye 
Gent(s)  and  others  of  o(u)r  lo(cal)  friends  there,  according  to  such 
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instructions  as  shal(l  be)  directed  to  ye  said  Committee,  by  this 
Courte.  ” 

The  prefix  1 ‘Goodman”  indicates  that  our  ancestor  was  of  more 
than  ordinary  prominence  as  a  citizen.  In  all  the  records,  it  was  usu¬ 
ally  applied  to  persons  of  considerable  age,  but  John  was  in  his  prime 
of  life,  being  fifty-one  at  this  time.  The  following  term  “Free¬ 
men  (’s)  charge,”  as  taken  from  the  Southold  Town  Records,  is 
given  below : 

You  shall  neither  plot,  practize,  nor  consent  to  any  evill,  or  hurt 
against  the  Jurisdic(ti)on,  or  any  part  of  it,  nor  against  the  Cevill 
Gov(ern)m(en)t  here  established.  And  if  you  shall  know  any  person 
or  persons  w(hi)ch  intend  to  plot,  or  conspire  any  thing  which  tends 
to  the  hurt,  or  prejudice  of  the  same,  you  shall  timely  discover  the 
same  to  (the)  lawfull  authority  here  established.  You  shall  assist  and 
bee  helpfull  in  all  the  affaires  of  the  Jurisdiction,  and  by  all  meanes 
shall  promote  the  publique  welfaire  of  the  same,  according  to  your 
ability  and  opportunity.  You  shall  give  due  honour  to  the  lawfull 
Magistrat(e)s  and  shall  bee  obedient  and  subject  to  all  the  whole¬ 
some  lawes  and  orders  alreadie  made,  or  w(hi)ch  shall  bee  hereafter 
made  by  (the)  authority,  aforesaid,  and  that  both  in  the  person  and 
estate.  And  when  you  shall  bee  duly  called  to  give  yo(u)r  vote,  or 
suffrage,  in  any  elleccon,  or  touching  any  other  matter,  w(hi)ch  con- 
searneth  this  commonwealth,  you  shall  give  it,  as  in  yo(u)r  conscience 
you  shall  Judge  may  conduce  to  the  best  good  of  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  at  first,  the  colony  of  New  Haven  was 
independent  and  separate  from  that  of  Connecticut.  The  former  was 
begun  in  the  fall  of  1637,  when  Theophilus  Eaton  and  others  went 
on  a  trip  of  exploration,  which  ended  in  their  settling  about  the  Quin- 
nipiac  river,  at  the  head  of  what  is  now  New  Haven  harbor.  About 
1662,  the  two  colonies  were  united,  and  then  Southold  came  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  merger.  The  town  remained  in  the  union 
down  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Dutch  in  1664,  when  the 
Duke  of  York  combined  it  with  those  of  the  easternmost  part  into 
Yorkshire.  On  the  reconquest  by  the  Dutch  in  1673,  Southold  re¬ 
joined  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  then  defied  both  the  Dutch 
and  later  the  English  governor  of  New  York. 

The  residence  of  our  ancestor,  like  those  of  his  neighbors  in  Hasha- 
momack,  was  pleasantly  located  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  broad 
sheet  of  water,  then  called  “Tom’s  creek,”  which  was  originally  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Benedict’s  creek,  but  now 
known  as  “Mill  creek.”  It  certainly  was  hard  for  John  to  give  up 
the  land  he  had  from  Salmon  because  of  Conkling’s  insistent  de¬ 
mand  for  it.  On  vacating  the  old  homestead,  he  went  to  live  on 
the  farm  he  bought  of  Lieut.  Budd. 
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One  more  instance  is  given  here  to  illustrate  Conkling*  s  method 
of  elbowing  a  neighbor  off  his  property.  T  homas  Osman  had  two 
acres  of  clay  land,  which  he  bought  of  William  Salmon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  brickmaking,  but  as  no  conveyance  was  executed,  John 
Conkling,  jr. ,  after  his  marriage  to  Salmon’s  second  widow,  claimed 
it  as  a  part  of  Hashamomack  neck.  Osman  produced  affidavits  of 
two  neighbors  to  substantiate  his  claim  of  ownership.  Nothing  fur¬ 
ther  appears  in  the  ‘  Town  Records,”  but  John  Conkling,  jr. ,  as 
was  his  wont,  persisted  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of 
the  land,  and  the  “brickyard”  became  a  part  of  his  farm. 

This  brickyard  was  at  the  mouth  of  Tom’s  creek  and  bore  a  very 
old  record.  Sometime  before  1657  it  began  to  furnish  the  settlers 
at  Southold  and  Hashamomack  with  their  supply  of  brick  and  continu¬ 
ed  to  do  so  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  years.  In  all  probability, 
the  brick  used  in  building  the  wide  open  fireplace  and  chimney  of  our 
ancestor’s  thatched  cottage  and  those  of  his  married  sons  were  made 
at  this  yard. 

Because  of  the  unpleasant  annoyances  received,  at  the  hand  of 
Conkling,  John  could  not  bear  to  remain  long  in  Hashamomack,  so 
he  bought  of  Goeffrey  Jones,  a  ship-carpenter,  on  September  5, 
1664,  for  eleven  pounds  and  ten  shillings,  “All  that  his  late  dwelling, 
situate(d)  by  a  Kreek(side)  in  the  eastward  end  of  Southold,  and  the 
foure  acres  of  Land,  in  which  the  same  standeth,  and  a  parcell  of 
meadow  there,  adjoyning  to  the  upland,  and  six  pole(s)  of  upland  to 
the  southeast  thereof,  formerly  given  to  Lieutanant  Charles  Glover 
by  the  Towne: — seven  acres  of  woodland,  adjoyning  to  the  North 
Side, — four  acres  more  of  Woodland  in  Tom(’)s  Creek  Neck. 
The  ship-carpenter  then  moved  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  The  new  place 
that  John  purchased  fronted  on  the  shipyard  creek,  and  was  on  the 
highway  that  ran  through  a  hollow  to  the  creek — now  closed — and 
led  to  the  old  shipyard  on  Hallock’s  neck. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  August  of  the  next  year  John  acquired  another 
home  lot  and  lands,  not  far  from  the  place,  purchased  of  Barnabas 
Wines,  jr. ,  while  he  was  still  a  resident  “of  Hashamomack.”  hol¬ 
lowing  is  the  deed  of  conveyance,  drawn  up  by  the  junior  Wines: 

Doe  bargaine  and  sell  unto  John  Corye,  Sen(io)r,  of  Hashamo- 
macke,  my  house  N  home  lott,  with  all  ye  accom(m)odations  there¬ 
unto  belonging,  with  a  second  lott  of  com(m)onage  *  (and)  also 
seven  acres  of  land,  lying  at  Northside  between  (the  land  of)  John 
Budd  and  (the  land  of)  William  Hallocke,  with  2  acres  of  land,  lying 
at  Tom(’)s  Creeke,  and  thre(e)  acres,  at  hog  Neck;  and  for  ye  said 
ac(c)om  (m)adation,  the  said  John  Corye  is  to  pay  the  said  Barnabas 
fourteen  pounds  (and)  tenn  shillings,  of  which  1,  ye  said  Barnabas, 
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have  received  thirty  bushells  of  Indian  corne,  at  ye  price  of  four  shil¬ 
lings  ye  bushell,  and  two  calves,  at  three  pounds;  the  other  five 
pounds  &  tenn  shillings  the  said  John  Corye  is  to  pay  me  in  wheat, 
at  five  shillings  ye  bushell,  or  pea(s)e  at  four  shillings  ye  bushell,  or 
barl(e)y  at  five  shillings  ye  bushell  to  be  paid  to  ye  said  Barnabas, 
his  heirs,  or  assigns,  in  and  upon  the  twenty  ninth  day  of  September, 
in  ye  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand,  six  hundred  (and)  sixty  and 
six.  Dated  this  twenty  six  day  of  August,  one  thousand,  six  hun¬ 
dred  (and)  sixty  &  five. — In  witness  hereof,  I  have  hereunto  sett  to 
my  hand: — Mary  (her  mark)  Winds  (and)  Barnabas  Winds. — Wit¬ 
nesses),  Samuel  Winds  (and)  Barnabas  Winds,  Sen(io)r. 

Mary  Winds,  ye  wife  of  Barnabas  Winds,  ha(s)  released  up  all 
my  right  of  the  house  and  land  that  my  husband  ha(s)  sold  to  John 
Corye. — August,  ye  30,  1665. 

This  property  John  transferred  to  his  son  Abraham,  fifteen  years 
later,  as  per  entry  of  August  13,  1705: 

These  presents  certify  that  I,  John  Corye,  Sen(io)r,  of  Southold, 
doe  assigne  and  sett  over  unto  my  sone  Abraham  Corye  all  my  right, 
title,  claime  and  interest,  which  I  have  to  the  within  mentioned  bill 
of  sale.  Witness  my  hand  and  seale,  this  6th  of  September,  1680. 
— John  (the  mark  of  I.  C. )  Corye,  Sen(ior). — Witnesses,  Isaac 
Arnold  (and)  John  Tuthill. 

Barnabas  Wines  went  to  Elizabethtown,  in  the  province  of  East 
Jersey,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  and  became 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  community  there. 
This  is  how  he  became  a  neighbor  of  Samuel  Carter,  whose  descend¬ 
ant  was  married  to  Lieut.  James  Cory,  grandfather  of  Capt.  James 
Cory.  After  a  sojourn  of  about  twenty  years  in  Elizabethtown, 
Wines  returned  to  Southold  and  died  there  in  1696. 

News  of  the  wonderful  country  around  Elizabethtown  reached 
Southold,  and  the  moving  fever  seized  some  of  the  townspeople.  It 
is  thought  that  John  contemplated  going  there.  Though  J.  Wick¬ 
ham  Case  mentions  him,  in  an  explanatory  note,  as  a  “citizen  in 
1665,”  having  “had  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  of  land  set  off 
to  him,”  there  is  no  record  of  his  appearance  there  until  a  grandson 
of  the  same  name  showed  up  sometime  before  1700.  Whether  John 
obtained  the  land  in  person,  or  by  proxy,  is  not  known. 

John  apparently  was  back  on  his  Budd  farm  in  Hashamomack  in 
1667.  For  some  time  prior  to  that  year,  the  need  of  a  straight-out 
highway,  “above  (that)  North  Sea  cleft  for  horse  and  cart,”  had 
been  discussed.  John’s  farm  and  those  of  his  neighbors  were  either 
in  the  way  or  laid  irregularly  along  the  roadside.  The  result  of  the 
discussion  was  that,  on  February  10,  he,  John  Conkling,  senior, 
and  Thomas  Rider  met  together  and  agreed  to  make  known  their 
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‘desire’’  to  the  constable  and  overseers  of  Southold  that  they  might 
go  ahead,  with  “dividing  the  fencing  of  their  common  fields,  at  the 
North  Sea  side.’’  They  also  asked  to  have  theire  ffences  for  their 
home  Lott(s),”  rearranged  in  conformity  with  the  relaying  of  the 
fences  on  their  “common  fields.’’ 

It  was  directed  that  John’s  fence  was  to  “begine  at  the  Eastward 
sid(e)  of  his  owne  old  lott,  and  so  (as  to)  run  westward  an  equall 
third  part  of  the  cleft;  Thomas  Rider’s  (was  to  run)  the  next  third 
part  of  the  cleft  (and)  Thomas  Osman’s  and  John  Conkling  s 
*  *  the  next  part  westward  upon  the  cleft.’’  And  then  for  the 

rest  of  the  fence  westward,  round  toward  the  mill  pond;  that  John 
Conklinne  and  Thomas  Osman  *  (are)  to  fence  from  th(e)ire  part 
at  the  west  end  of  the  clift  to  the  easternmost  post  of  the  old  bares 
where  the  carts  go  up  and  down  *  *  *  on  the  beach.  And 

then  followed  some  more  directions : 

And  then  from  that  post,  above  sayd,  round  the  point  to  the  hole 
where  the  heedge  is,  Thomas  Rider  is  to  ffence. 

And  from  the  North  end  of  that  heedge  into  the  ponnd,  John 
Corey  is  to  fence — And  this  fence  all  (are)  to  mainetaine  till  they  do 
further  agree. 

And  further  this  is  to  manifest  that  the  fence  that  is  now  standing, 
or  lying  uppon  the  ground,  upon  e(a)che  man(’)s  perticuler  place  of 
fencing  is,  by  exchange,  to  stand  where  it  now  is. — And  so  to  re- 
maine  as  every  man(’)s  owne  p(ro)per  fence,  that  is  now  uppon 
theire  owne  place  of  fencing. 

And  for  theire  home  lotts,  ffirst  (is)  that  Thomas  Rider  is  for  to 
make  and  maintaine  tenn  poll(es)  of  fence,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
lott  betweene  John  Corey  and  him,  and  John  Corey  (and)  the  rest 
— And  John  Corey  is  for  to  make  and  maintaine  twenty  poll(e)s  of 
fence,  on  the  east  side  of  his  owne  lott  towards  the  South  end,  and 
goodman  Conkline,  the  rest. 

And  that  Thomas  Osman  is  to  make  and  maintaine  all  the  fence 
betwixt  goodman  Conkline  and  him. 

Allso  that  John  Corey  is  to  pull  up  that  p(i)ece  of  fence,  att  the 
front  of  his  lott,  and  to  sett  it  in  even  with  the  ould  line  that  was 
agreed  upon  between  those  that  are  theire  now  living. 

Allso  that  that  p(i)ece  of  fence,  at  the  lower  end,  from  the  fence 
on  the  west  side  of  Thomas  Rider(  )s  home  lott  into  the  pond,  and 
yt  John  Corey  is,  and  his  own  consent  equally  to  helpe  to  make  up 
and  maintaine  till  such  time  as  the  said  Corey  hath  set  up  a  so(f)- 
fi(c)ient  fence  neerely  uppon  the  said  Corey(’)s  own  Land,  thereby 
to  secure  the  geneial  field,  and  then  the  said  Corey  (is)  to  be  cleere 
of  the  former  fence: — And  that  it  was  Ordered  by  the  constable  and 
overseers,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Hashamommuck  men  that  there 
should  be  a  highwaye  above  the  North  Sea  cleft  for  horse  and  carte. 

It  took  two  days  to  agree  upon  the  laying-out  of  the  fences  on 
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their  farms  for  the  roadway,  after  which  the  constable  incorporated  a 
report  in  the  “Town  Records”  on  March  18th,  saying  that  ‘‘with 
the  consent  of  the  Hashamomack  men,  the  highway  on  the  North 
side  of  their  field  (s)  should  be  removed  to  the  new  bars,  and  soe  goe 
long  by  the  clef(t)e  to  the  east  side  of  the  field (s),  at  the  same  time 
the  fence (s)  (are  to  be)  divided.” 

The  road,  by  their  fields  some  years  later,  was  known  as  “King’s 
Highway,”  now  called  the  North  County  road.  On  John’s  old 
premises,  opposite  the  Arshamomoque  road,  there  lived  his  grandson 
by  his  son  Isaac,  David  Cory,  who  w*as  sheriff  of  Suffolk  county 
between  1730  and  1733,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  men  in  his  time. 
On  the  death  of  Isaac  in  1702,  David  became  the  possessor  of  nearly 
all  the  large  landed  estate,  accumulated  by  his  father  and  his  grand¬ 
father,  but  he  felt  it  a  duty,  and  perhaps  a  pleasure,  to  ignore  the  law 
of  inheritance  by  bestowing  a  part  of  his  lands  upon  his  brother  Jona¬ 
than  and  other  kindred,  and  by  keeping  only  the  larger  part.  His 
home  farm  embraced,  in  1884,  the  farm  of  Daniel  Thomas,  and  also 
the  farm  of  Thomas  Cassidy,  and  that  of  Charles  Reeve.  On  the 
first  mentioned  farm,  he  built  what  was  known  as  the  “Old  Cory 
House,”  which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  about  three 
miles  northeast  of  Southold,  near  the  Sound. 

It  passed  through  several  hands  until  it  came  to  be  known  as  the 
house  of  Daniel  N.  Thomas,  deceased,  in  1923,  when  it  w  as  burned 
down  by  a  fire.  The  following  article,  copied  from  the  Long  Island 
Traveler ,  of  Friday,  October  12,  1923,  gives  an  account  of  the  fire: 

The  Daniel  N.  Thomas  place  on  the  North  road,  at  Arshamo¬ 
moque,  was  burned  to  the  ground  on  Sunday  afternoon.  The  place 
was  owned  by  city  parties  and  wras  leased  to  Alexander  McNeill,  but 
a  Polish  family  lived  in  it.  The  fire  started  under  the  front  stoop, 
but  its  origin  is  not  knowm.  A  telephone  call  was  sent  to  the  Green- 
port  fire  department,  but  the  fire  had  gained  such  headway  that, 
when  it  arrived,  nothing  could  be  saved.  The  Eagle  hook  and  lad¬ 
der  company  of  Southold  also  went  to  the  fire.  The  house  wras  a 
very  old  one,  and  it  is  said  that  a  shot  was  fired  through  it  by  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  place  was  owned  by  the  late  Daniel 
N.  Thomas  for  many  years. 

The  following  quotation  from  a  document,  attached  to  a  scattered 
timber  of  the  house,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Long  Island  Histori¬ 
cal  Society,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  refers  to  the  British  attack,  as  given 
in  Harriet  Cory  Dickinson’s  “Cory  Family”  : 

On  a  Sabbath  day  in  June,  1814,  a  British  sloop  of  w7ar,  the  Sylph, 
and  ten  other  vessels,  came  from  their  anchorage  in  Gardiner  Bay 
into  Long  Island  sound,  stopping  opposite  the  house  now  occupied 
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Residence  of  Sheriff  David  Cory  (born  1690-died  1758) 
( Reproduced  from  Harriet  C.  Dickinson’s  “Cory  Family”) 
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by  Deacon  Abraham  Mulford,  located  near  the  shore,  three  miles 
east  of  Southold  village,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  a  vessel  which 
carried  a  torpedo  screwed  into  the  ship’ s  bottom,  to  be  exploded  by 
clockwork,  and  which,  after  annoying  them  greatly,  had  come  up  to 
that  place  for  safety.  On  this  Sabbath  morning,  the  family  had  gone 
to  church  at  Southold,  leaving  their  home  in  charge  of  a  slave  named 
Cuff.  The  British  fired  a  few  shots  at  the  house,  and  Cuff  fled  to 
the  haystack  for  refuge.  A  32-pound  ball  went  through  the  second 
story,  perforating  in  its  course  this  identical  piece  of  timber.  A  year 
later  the  Sylph  was  wrecked  on  the  Southold  beach,  losing  106  out  of 
(its)  crew  of  111.  A  quantity  of  rigging,  tackles,  etc.,  was  saved. 
Mulford  claimed  damages  for  the  sale  of  those  articles  which  were 
allowed  by  the  government. 

The  Deacon  Abraham,  mentioned  above,  moved  there  from  South¬ 
ampton,  about  1800.  He  was  a  descendant  of  William,  brother  of 
our  ancestor  Judge  John  Mulford.  See  the  Mulford  lineage  in  \  ol- 
ume  III. 

Upon  his  return  to  Hashamomack,  John  led  a  quiet  life  at  his 
homestead.  The  only  notable  record  of  him  was  his  signing  a  paper, 
with  ten  others,  giving  Simeon  Grover  his  rights  to  a  piece  of  mead¬ 
ow  land : 

Oyster  Pond,  this  16th  of  July,  1673,  These  (w)y (t)nes(s)  tes- 
ifie  that  we,  under-written,  doe  give  freely  to  Symon  Grover,  or  his 
heirs,  or  assignes,  all  our  whole  rights  in  a  p(i)ece  of  me(a)dow, 
which  lyeth  common  betwixt  Eagle  Neck  and  1  hom.as  Moore,  Se- 
n(i)or(’)s  me(a)dow,  but  the  Krick  run(n)eth  between  the  p(i)ece 
of  me(a)dow  and  Eagle  Neck,  and  to  the  true  acknowledgment 
hereof,  we  doe  hereto  set  our  names. 

In  that  year,  war  broke  out  between  France-England  and  Holland, 
New  York  then  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hollanders.  1  he  Dutch 
governor  Anthony  Colve  required  the  easternmost  Long  Islanders  to 
take  the  “oath  of  fidelity.”  John  and  his  fellow  countrymen  refused 
to  do  so,  as  they  understood  that  it  was  to  be  administered  to  their 
magistrates  only  in  their  behalf.  Whereupon,  in  October  of  that 
year,  the  Dutch  sent  a  vessel  to  compel  them  to  take  the  sworn 
covenant. 

The  commissioners  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  in  the  frigate 
'Zee hound,  arrived  in  Southold  and  called  a  public  meeting  at  a  place, 
near  where  John  had  lived  in  1664,  to  demand  their  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Dutch  government.  The  flag  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  brought  in  and  displayed,  but  it  failed  to  sen  e  its  purpose,  for 
the  townspeople  were  not  overawed  at  all.  1  hey  remained  obdurate 
and  refused  to  bind  themselves  to  the  solemn  affirmation.  The  com¬ 
missioners,  upon  their  return  to  New  Amsterdam,  reported  that  the 
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east  end  inhabitants  “exhibited  an  utter  aversion  thereto,  making  use 
of  gross  insolence,  threats,  &c. ,  so  that  the  commissioners  were 
obliged  to  return  (with)  their  object  unaccomplished/’ 

And  when  New  Amsterdam  was  surrendered  by  Governor  Colve  to 
the  English,  on  the  thirty-first  of  October,  1674,  the  people  of  South- 
old  were  no  less  strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  being  sincere  and  loyal  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Connecticut  colonial  commonwealth.  A  mass  meeting  was  called, 
on  November  17,  to  consider  “the  demands  of  Honored  Edmund 
Andres,  Esquire,  Governor  of  New  York.”  At  the  meeting,  Judge 
John  Mulford,  our  ancestor,  who  represented  East  Hampton,  and  a 
leading  citizen  from  Southampton,  made  remonstrances  against  the 
arbitrary  power  of  Governor  Andros.  The  result  was  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed,  explaining  that  they  “doe  unanimously  declare  and 
owne  that  (they)  are,  at  this  present  time,  under  the  Government  of 
his  Majesty’s  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  are  desirous  to  use  all  good 
and  lawful  meanes  so  to  continue  (under  its  operation).”  And  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  “have  full  power  to  act  (in)  all  things 
that  maybe  to  (their)  better  enablement  for  his  Majestie(’)s  service, 
and  to  joyne  with  a  like  Com(m)itty  of  South  and  East  Hampton.” 

This  manifesto  was  not  a  faint  expression,  but  a  strong  speak-up 
of  their  earnest  desires  and  fervent  hopes  that  they  might,  if  possible, 
continue  to  be  connected  with  and  to  remain  under  the  Connecticut 
government,  and  be  free  from  the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  Duke. 

It  can  very  well  be  imagined  that  John  Cory,  despite  his  Quaker 
scruples,  gave  his  cordial  approval  of  the  sentiments  of  the  town,  as 
voiced  by  Judge  John  Mulford,  that  he  warmly  congratulated  the 
judge  upon  giving  expression  to  so  vigorous  a  piece  of  his  mind  about 
the  attitude  of  the  new  governor  of  New  York,  and  that  they  ex¬ 
changed  pleasant  reminiscences  of  their  old  days  at  Southampton  and 

Salem,  Mass.  1134103 

The  house  and  lands  on  the  creekside  of  Southold,  which  John 
bought  of  Geoffrey  Jones  in  1664,  formed  a  matter  of  discussion  at 
the  Town  Meeting  of  May  21,  1674,  and  a  “memorandum”  was 
entered  in  the  record  of  March  30,  1676,  to  the  effect  that  the  Town 
had  agreed  that  Rev.  Joshua  Hobart  “shall  possess  and  injoy  forever 
the  land,  formerly  in  ye  possession  and  occupasion  of  John  Core,  Se~ 
n(i)or,  bounded  Northward  w(i)th  Nathaniel  Moore(’s  land),  and 
on  ye  Westward  w(i)th  ye  kreeke.  ”  This  homestead  probably  had 
been  left  neglected  and  unoccupied  after  John’s  return  to  Hasha- 
momack,  about  1667,  and  the  Town  took  it  upon  itself  to  arrange 
with  his  son  Abraham  for  an  exchange,  as  per  entry  in  the  records : 
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Memorandum — That  in  ye  yeare  one  thousand,* six  hundred  and 
seventy  four,  it  was  agreed  by  Abraham  Core  [in  behalfe  of  his  la¬ 
ther]  that  his  heirs  and  assigns  shall  possess  and  enjoy  for  ever  that 
tract  of  Land,  bounded  out  to  him  next  (to)  widow  Dickerson (’ )s, 
on  ye  other  side  of  Crick  on  Pine  Neck,  and  to  contain  ye  like  quan¬ 
tity  yt  his  lott  exchanged  for  it  and  given  to  Mr.  Hobart  doth  con¬ 
tain,  and  to  come  dowrne  to  low  water  as  the  said  exchanged  lott— 
being  so  agreed  by  ye  p(a)rties  to  see  ye  excha(n)g(e)  of  Lands  re¬ 
corded.  — Ent(ere)d  ye  30th  of  March,  (1676?)— Peter  Benj(amin) 
Yo(ungs) ,  R(e)c(or)d(e)r. 

J.  Wickham  Case  says  that  John  owmed,  at  different  times,  several 
homesteads  in  both  Southold  and  Hashamomack.  Lucy  D.  Aker- 
ly,  in  her  history  of  the  Southold  families,  gives  it  as  her  opinion  that 
he  was  objectionable  to  some  of  his  neighbors  for  no  other  reason 
than  being  a  Quaker,  which  might  account  for  his  frequent  changes 
of  residence.  But  in  our  judgment  the  trouble  was  more  due  to 
young  Conkling’s  greedy  designs  than  to  any  thing  else. 

John  remained  in  Hashamomack  until  his  death,  leaving  to  his 
son  Isaac  most  of  his  possessions,  as  entered  in  the  record  of  July  6, 
1680.  Evidently,  he  felt  a  premonition  that  an  end  of  his  life  was 
near  at  hand,  but  not  knowing  when  it  was  to  come,  and  as  his 
youngest  son  Isaac  was  the  apple  of  his  eye,  he  had  the  deed  drawn 
up  reciting  the  following: 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  yt  I,  John  Corey,  of  Southold, 
in  ye  East  Rideing  of  Yorkshire,  on  Long  Island,  for  divers  good 
causes  5c  considerations  me  thereunto  moving,  but  especially  for  my 
fatherly  affection  *  (for)  my  son  Isaac  Corey,  of  (the)  said  1  own 
and  Rideing,  doe  give,  confirme,  make  over  and  assuredly  conveigh 
and  assigne  unto  my  s(ai)d  son  Isaac,  and  to  his  heires  and  assigns 
for  ever,  All  *  my  right,  title,  int(e)rest,  or  property  in  and  unto  all 
my  Land,  houses  &  edifices  in  Hashshamamuk,  properly  so  called, 
with  all  their  appurtenances — privileidges  and  conveniences,  inclosed 
(and)  improved,  or  not  inclosed  and  manured,  with  all  rights  on  ye 
com(m)ons  and  undevided  lands  yt  doe,  in  any  wise,  or  manner  of 
way,  belong  unto  myselfe  &  my  heires,  with  the  conditions  &  provi¬ 
sions  hereafter,  in  these  presents  mentioned :  l'o  have  and  to  hold 
unto  ye  said  Isaac  Corey,  my  son,  &  to  his  heires  and  assignes  for 
ever.  All  ye  demised  premises  in  as  hrme  and  ample  manner  as 
ever,  I  have  held  5c  possessed  5c  injoyed  ye  same — And  further  I  doe 
here  by  make  null  and  void,  and  disowne  to  ratehe  all  grants,  bar- 
ga(i)ns,  and  sales  yt  may  be  pretended  by  any  persons  whatsoever  to 
ye  premises,  inasmuch  as  I  was  not  perfectly  myselle  by  re(a)son  of 
my  urgent  paine  5c  illness  yt  was  upon  me,  at  ye  makeing  of  such 
writing,  expecting  present  death,  at  ye  time.  5c  further  it  is  provided 
5c  conditioned  by,  in  ye  s(ai)d  John  Corey  yt  I  will  retaine  in  my- 
sellfe  full  power  to  use,  occupie,  possess  and  improve  the  above  given 
premises,  dureing  my  naturall  life,  as  fully  and  firmely  as,  if  these 
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presents  had  never  be(e)n  made,  but  that  I  will  not  ever  sell,  give, 
or  alienate  the  same  to  any  other  persons  whatsoever,  nor  reserve  to 
myselfe  any  power  to  sell,  or  alienate  ye  premises  to  any  (one)  ellse, 
but  doe  hereby  fully  &  firmely  give,  grant  and  confirme  all  ye  above 
recited  premises,  to  be  immediately  at  my  death,  the  proper  lands, 
houses  and  possession  of  ye  s(ai)d  Isaac  Corey  &  his  heirs  for  ever. 

In  testimony  to  ye  truth  of  these  premises,  I  have  subscribed  my 
hand  and  set  to  my  seale,  this  sixth  day  of  July,  at  Southold,  afore¬ 
said,  Annoq  Dom:  1680. — John  Corey  [his  mark.] 

It  was  signed  and  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  witnesses,  who  were 
Benjamin  Youngs  and  Stephen  Bayley.  On  that  day  of  July  6,  1680, 
John  appeared  before  Issac  Arnold,  “justice  of  the  peace,  for  the 
East  Rideing,  of  Yorkshire,  on  Long  Island,”  “&  acknowledged  the 
within  deed  of  gift  to  his  son  Isaac  Corey,  to  be  his  act  and  deed.” 

The  clause  in  the  deed  referring  to  his  disowning  the  ratification 
of  all  grants,  bargains  and  sales,”  seems  to  suggest  the  forfeited 
Salmon  land  he  gave  up  to  John  Conkling  in  1660.  The  deed  does 
not  also  include  his  Oysterponds  land  tracts.  It  indicates  that  his 
other  son  Abraham  had  them,  as  shown  by  the  record  of  May  28, 
1685,  when  he  sold  a  large  tract  to  John  Tuthill,  senior.  It  seems 
to  comprise,  at  least,  a  part  of  it,  which  now  composes  the  town  of 
East  Marion.  It  appears  that  John  was  in  debt  to  Abraham,  and 
before  making  the  conveyance  to  Isaac,  h#  arranged  with  Abraham 
to  square  up  by  turning  over  his  Oysterponds  possessions  in  return 
for  the  acquittance  of  his  debts,  though  there  is  another  record  to 
vouch  for  besides  this : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  yt  I,  Abraham  Core,  of  Southold, 
doe,  and  hereby  have  released,  acquitted  and  discharged,  and  by 
these  presents  doe  release,  discharge,  and  acquitt  my  honoured  father 
John  Core,  of  ye  s(ai)d  Southold,  him,  his  heyrs,  execut(o)rs  and 
administr(a)t(o)rs  for  ever,  of  &  from  all  former  accompts,  debts, 
dues  &  arre(a)reges  of  debts,  from  ye  beginning  of  time  unto  ye  day 
of  ye  date  hereof,  that  eyther  is,  or  ever  was  due  from  him  to  me. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  28th  day 
of  June,  1680. — (Signed)  Abraham  Corey. — In  (the)  presence  of 
Jacob  Conkelyn,  1680. 

The  other  record  refers  to  the  Wines  estate  he  received  from  his 
father,  by  deed  on  September  6,  1680.  It  is  possible  that  Jacob, 
John’s  other  son,  had  received  parcels  of  land,  but  no  deed  is  found 
in  the  records  to  substantiate  them,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
descriptions  of  land  bounds  are  recorded.  John’s  oldest  son,  evi¬ 
dently,  was  given  some  land  in  Oysterponds,  and  besides  this,  he 
may  have  received  money,  as  a  compensation  before  leaving  to  make 
his  home  in  Huntington,  L.  I.,  about  1662. 
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An  agreement  was  drawn  up,  on  December  3,  1683,  between 
Isaac  and  Thomas  Rider  for  an  exchange  of  land.  What  Isaac 
agreed  to,  was  to  : 

Make  over  first  five  acres,  more  or  less,  called  by  ye  name  of 
Calves(’)  pasture  lott,  Bounded  on  ye  South  by  ye  land  of  1  homas 
Rider — on  ye  West  by  ye  Mill  pond — on  ye  east  by  ye  land  of 
Thomas  Rider— on  (the)  North  by  Jacob  Concklyne(’s);  onley  I 
doe  except  this,  yt  if  John  Corey,  Sen(ior),  shall  have  any  occasion 
(to  go)  to  the  Mill  pond,  he  may  have  the  liberty  to  goe  down  the 
lott  (and  other  parcels  of  land  in  return  for  Thomas  Rider  s)  twelve 
acres,  more  or  less,  lying  at  ye  Northeast  corner  of  Hashamamuck 
field — on  ye  North,  bounded  by  ye  highway  and  ye  North  Sea  and 
(the)  Clifft — on  ye  land  of  Isaac  Corey  and  (on)  ye  east  by  ye  com- 
(m)on(age) — and  on  ye  W^est  by  ye  land  of  Isaac  Corey  (and) 
Also  fourty  five  pole(s),  more  or  less,  lying  at  ye  W est  side  of  Isaac 
Corey (')s  home  lott,  which  land  ye  s(ai)d  Isaac  *  (has)  in  his 
possession  already. 

It  seems  that,  through  all  his  life,  both  in  Southold  and  Hashamo- 
mack,  John  did  not  identify  himself  actively  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Southold  town  beyond  what  was  given  to  the  transactions  of  exchang¬ 
ing  and  buying  lands.  His  last  act,  on  March  31,  1684,  was  the  ex¬ 
change  of  land  with  John  Franklin,  with  some  difference  in  price 
John  was  to  pay,  as  appears  in  the  record : 

John  Francklin,  his  record, — Purchased  of  John  Corey,  Sen(io)r, 
by  way  of  exchang(e),  with  ten  shillings  (to)  boot,  in  hand  re¬ 
ceived — that  is  to  say  eight  acres  of  Woodland,  be  it  more  or  less, 
lying  in  Tom  Krick  Neck,  but(t)ing  and  bounded  as  followeth  to 
the  land  of  the  said  John  Francklin  east — to  the  land  of  Joseph 
Yo (u)ngs  West — to  the  North  Sea  North,  and  to  the  Cartway 
South. 

John  Corey,  Sen(io)r,  his  record, — Purchased  of  John  Francklin, 
by  way  of  exchang(e)  half  a  fourteen  acre-lott,  by  estimation,  seven, 
more  or  less,  lying  at  North  Sea,  formerly  in  the  possession  of 
Thomas  Tusten,  and  by  him  sould  unto  the  s(ai)d  Francklin,  butting 
and  bounded  as  followeth — to  the  land  of  Richard  Benjamin  South 
to  the  North  Sea  North — to  the  Land  of  Jonathan  Horton  West, 
and  to  the  Land  of  ye  s(ai)d  John  Corey  East. 

In  his  whole  life,  John  carried  on  his  trade  as  a  weaver,  as  the  oc¬ 
cupation  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  l  own  Records.  In  spite 
of  his  unfortunate  annoyances,  he  did  well  in  lite,  for  at  his  death, 
his  estate  was  appraised,  in  March  of  1686,  at  forty-three  pounds, 
three  shillings  and  four  pence,  wihch  was  considered  to  be  well 
off"  in  his  day.  His  death  occurred  between  February  in  1685, 
when  his  will  was  made,  and  October  in  the  same  year,  when  it  was 
probated.  According  to  Rev.  Nathan  E.  Cory’s  Chart  of  Lineal 
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Descent,”  he  died  on  March  7,  1685.  But  J.  W.  Case  says  in  his 
compilation  of  the  town  records,  that  he  died  in  1697.  On  what 
authority  he  based  it  is  not  stated. 

Just  where  he  was  buried  may  never  be  known.  He  may  have 
been  laid  to  rest  in  a  grave  on  his  own  home  lot,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  early  days  of  the  pioneers.  Because  of  this,  in¬ 
numerable  family  burying  grounds  were  found  scattered  here  and 
there  all  over  the  county  of  Suffolk,  a  good  many  being  on  the  farms. 
As  some  of  the  farms  were  not  being  used,  the  graves  were  neglect¬ 
ed  and  forgotten,  being  trampled  upon,  for  many  years,  by  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep  until  they  were  plowed  up.  Then,  the  hidden 
stone  slabs  turned  up,  and  the  buried  mouldering  bones  underneath 
were  discovered.  Evidently,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  ‘ 'God’s 
Acre”  in  existence  until  sometime  after  John’s  death,  or  his  remains 
might  have  been  preserved  in  one. 

His  will  is  recorded  in  “Session  Book  No.  1,”  now  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  county  recorder’s  office,  at  Riverhead,  L.  I.  This  book  is 
a  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  “Sessions  of  the  Court”  that  sat 
in  Southold  from  1683  to  1729,  when  a  new  court  house  was  erected 
in  Riverhead.  Then,  the  courts  were  moved  there,  and  have  ever 
since  been  there.  The  book  had  been  lost  for  a  long  period  of  years 
until  it  was  discovered  by  O.  B.  Akerly,  and  restored  to  the  county 
records  when  he  became  the  clerk  of  Suffolk  county  and  took  a  deep 
interest  in  perfecting  the  early  records  of  his  office. 

The  verbatim  copy  of  the  entire  record  of  John  Cory’s  estate,  as 
transcribed  from  the  book,  is  given  below.  A  stain  makes  the  exact 
date  of  the  will  illegible,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  ninth  day 
of  the  month  of  February  of  1685.  The  stain  also  obliterates  a  part 
of  the  third  and  fourth  words  in  the  first  sentence,  which  we  have 
supplied  to  make  it  appear  as  though  they  were  there  originally. 
The  record  indicates  that  it  was  more  of  a  dictated  statement  than  a 
formally  executed  will. 

The  last  (will  a)nd  testament  of  John  Cory,  february  ye  (9th), 
1684-5  (is)  as  followeth : 

I  give  unto  my  Son  John  my  brass  kettle,  *  bellmeth  (or  ball 
mothe?),  skillet,  bed,  rugs,  *  bowllster,  the  great  bible,  chest  and 
what  (is)  In  it,  clo(c)ke,  one  half  of  a  debt  of  twelve  pounds  and 
halfe  (of)  my  weaveing  takell. 

I  give  to  my  son  Jacob  the  price  of  (a)  halfe  (of)  my  Land  in  ye 
oyster  pond(s)  upper  neck,  to  be  paid  to  him  by  my  son  Abra(ha)m, 
two  cowes,  halfe  (of)  my  sheep,  wearing  cloath(e)s,  halfe  (of)  my 
Lumber,  and  fourteen  acres  (of)  Land  to  his  Son. 

I  give  my  son  Abra(ha)m  my  Lott  of  Land  at  ye  oyster  ponds- 
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up(p)er  neck,  next  to  thomas  Moor(e’  )s,  he  paying  halfe  (of)  ye 
price  to  his  brother  Jacob,  halfe  (of)  my  sheep,  halfe  (of)  a  debt  of 
twelve  pounds  in  his  owne  hands,  halfe  (of)  my  husbandry  tooles, 
with  halfe  (of)  my  Lumber;  my  son  Abraham  (is)  to  Receive  and 
pay  all  my  Debts  which  are  but  very  small;  he  is  to  pay  his  brother 
Isaac  five  shillings  which  I  give  him,  and  to  satisfie  my  friend  John 
Tuthill,  for  what  trouble  he  is  aboute  my  will. 

I  give  to  my  Daughter  han(n)ah  my  Lott,  by  ye  mill,  and  her 
Daughter  han(n)ah  an  Iron  pot,  and  one  heifer. 

I  give  my  Daughter  Abigaile  an  Iron  pott,  *  one  Iron  kittle,  my 
blankets,  *  pillows,  (and)  a  chest  and  what  is  in  it. 

The  afores(ai)d  will  was  presented  to  ye  courte  of  Sessions,  hold- 
en  at  Southold,  upon  the  20th  day  of  October,  1685,  by  John  tut¬ 
hill,  as  the  will  and  testament  of  John  Corey,  Deceased,  which  hee 
Declared  was,  as  above  written,  and  then  and  there  ap(p) eared  thom¬ 
as  maps,  Sen(’  )r,  and  Samuell  wines  who  were  sworne  in  Courte 
that  the  said  John  Corey,  Deceased,  bid  them  take  notice  that  he  had 
Left  his  Instructions,  concerning  his  will  with  ye  s (ai) d  John  tuthill. 
His  will  being  thus  proved,  the  said  Abraham  Corey  is  admit (t)ed 
Executor  thereunto: — A  true  Coppy  P(er)  John  Howell,  Clarke. 


By  his  will  we  notice  that  he  owned  tracts  of  land  in  the  Oyster 
Ponds  territory,  on  the  Southold  peninsula,  east  of  Hashamomack. 
The  first  intimation  we  know  of  his  possessions  was  in  the  record  of 
November  20,  1661,  when  "it  was  agreed  and  confirmed  by  a  major 
voate  that  all  (the)  com(m)on  lands  att  Oysterponds,  Curchaug 
(Cuteloque),  Occubauck  and  Mattatuck  should  be  sun  eyed  and  lay- 
ed  out  to  every  man  his  due  proporcon  in  each  place,  as  it  was 
agreed."  These  lands  were  then  divided  into  lots  or  shares  Oys¬ 
ter  Ponds  into  forty,  Corchaug  into  forty-four  and  Occabauck  into 
thirty-eight.  And  they  were  "to  remayne  to  each  p(er)son,  as  in 
like  manner  had  (been)  given  in  their  names  in  writeinge,  to  be  the 
soule  proprietors  thereto." 

Of  the  forty-three  owners  of  the  rights  in  these  three  divisions  or 
squadrons,  only  nine  had  lots  set  off  to  them  in  any  two.  In  the 
Oyster  Ponds  shares  not  one  of  the  sixteen  owners  of  the  forty  lots 
set  off  to  them  had  a  single  lot,  or  a  right  laid  out  to  him  in  either 
Corchaug  or  Occabauck  "dividends.  Below  are  their  names,  be¬ 
ing  proprietors  of  the  Oyster  Ponds  division,  and  the  number  of  lots 
allowed  to  each  was: 


Mr.  John  Youngs,  Pastor  4 

Captaine  Youngs  6 

Thomas  Moore,  Sen  2 

Lieut  Glover  2 

Richard  Browne  2 

Thomas  Moore,  Jun  3 

John  Herbert  2 

John  Payne  1 

Mrs.  Youngs,  widow  8 


John  Conklin,  Sr 
JOHN  COREY 
Thomas  Osmond 
John  Conklin,  Jr 
Geoffrey  Jones 
Abram  Whittier 
Thomas  Rider 


2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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By  the  list  it  is  observed  that  John  had  two  first  lots  of  fifty  acres, 
each  set  off  to  him  in  the  “Oysterponds  dividends,”  and  was  not 
named  in  either  of  the  other  two  divisions.  J.  W.  Case  says  that 
“these  ‘dividends’,  or  allotments  must  have  been  made  under  a  pre¬ 
vious  arrangement,  or  agreement  as  to  the  locality  where  each  owner 
should  have  his  share  set  off;  but  the  early  minutes  and  maps  of  both 
the  ‘town’  and  the  ‘commoners’  being  lost,  we  shall  never  know  the 
precise  rules,  or  order  of  their  action.” 

The  whole  extent  of  land,  lying  east  of  a  line  running  from  the 
head  of  Sterling  creek  to  the  sound,  was  called,  in  ancient  times, 
“Oyster  Ponds  Upper  and  Lower  Necks,”  the  former  now  being 
known  as  East  Marion  and  the  latter  as  Orient.  Thompson  states, 
in  his  history  of  Long  Island,  that  Oyster  Ponds  was  originally  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Indians  by  Peter  Hallock,  in  1647,  who  afterwards 
was  admitted  as  joint  owner  with  Youngs,  Tuthill  and  Brown. 

9 

These  lands  were  surveyed  and  divided  among  the  freeholders,  or 
owners  of  rights  of  commonage  by  the  town  action  of  1661.  The 
lots  ran  north  and  south  from  the  bay  to  the  sound.  A  single  lot 
contained  approximately  fifty  acres. 

William  S.  Pellatreau,  in  Ross’  “History  of  Long  Island,”  says 
that  the  common  lands,  or  lands  which  had  not  been  divided,  were 
held  on  precisely  the  same  principle  in  all  the  eastern  towns  on  Long 
Island.  The  “,£50,  ,£100  and  £150  (al)lotments”  in  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  “acres  of  commonage”  in  East  Hampton,  and  the  “1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  lots”  in  Southold  meant  the  same  thing.  There  is 
nothing  more  clearly  established  than  the  fact  that  when  all  these 
towns  were  settled,  each  man  of  the  original  purchasers  paid  a  certain 
amount  in  proportion  to  his  ability,  or  inclination,  and  that  his  share 
in  the  lands  so  bought  was  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  he 
paid.  It  was  only  a  misunderstanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  certain 
terms  and  expressions  that  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  had  a  right  in  the  public  lands. 

By  consulting  the  records  it  would  seem  that  John  owned  lots  in 
both  the  old  Upper  and  Lower  Necks.  Those  on  the  Lower  Neck 
(now  Orient  and  Oyster  Ponds  proper)  consisted  of  two  lots.  As 
his  Upper  Neck  tract  is  mentioned  in  his  will,  he  devised  to  his  son 
Abraham  “my  lott  of  land  at  ye  Oyster  Ponds  up(p)er  Neck,  next  to 
Thomas  Moore (’),”  and  to  his  son  Jacob  he  gave  “the  price  of  half 
my  land  in  ye  Oyster  Pond(s)  up(p)er  Neck.”  There  appears  to 
be  no  town  grant  to  John  of  the  Upper  Neck  lands,  and  how  he  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  these  lots  will  never  be  known  on  account  of  the 
missing  records.  Or  they  may  have  been  included  in  the  grant  of 
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John  Cory’s  land  allotments — “Upper  Neck’’  on  the  left,  and  “Lower  Neck’’  on  the  rinht. 
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Same  as  above,  enlarged. 
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March  9,  1659  by  Lieut.  Budd,  senior,  who  then  sold  to  John  “all 
that  tract  of  land,  called  Oysterpond  (s)  Neck,  adjoyning  thereunto, 
i.e.  adjoining  to  Hashamommack,  and  running  eastward  (ly)  from 
the  same  to  plum  gutt.  ”  I  he  Hashamomack  lands,  and  presumably 
also  the  Oyster  Ponds  lands,  had  formerly  been  “in  ye  possession  of 
one  Edward  Tre(a)dwell,  and  by  him  exchanged  with  John  Budd, 
sonn  and  heir  apparent  of  the  s(ai)d  John  Budd,  and  by  John  Budd, 
ye  son,  sould  unto  his  s(ai)d  father.” 

While  it  is  impossible  to  define  accurately  the  location  of  the  tracts 
owned  originally  by  John,  and  later  by  Tuthill,  they  probably  con¬ 
stituted  the  whole  or,  at  least,  a  part  of  the  land  which  his  son 
Abraham  sold  to  John  Tuthill,  senior,  on  May  28,  1685.  Of  this, 
Abraham  sold  eighty  acres,  “lying  at  a  place,  called  by  ye  name  of 
Oysterpond (s)  up(p)er  neck — Bounded  on  ye  East  by  ye  land  of 
Thomas  Moore,  Marriner,  and  on  ye  west  by  the  land  of  John 
Wiggins — on  ye  North  by  the  Sound,  or  (the)  North  Sea — on  ye 
South  by  ye  Bay.”  He  also  sold  “w(i)th  the  above  s(ai)d  upland  a 
first  lott  of  meadow,  lying  in  ye  lower  Neck  of  ye  Oysterponds,  by 
computation  one  acre  and  a  halfe,  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  on  the 
South  by  ye  Meadow  of  John  Tuthill — North  by  ye  meddow  now  in 
the  possession  of  Edward  Petty,  Sen(io)r,  and  East  by  ye  upland 
now  in  ye  possession  of  Edward  Petty,  aforesaid,  and  West  by  ye 
land  of  John  Tuthill,  Sen(io)r.” 

Editor  Case  of  the  “Southold  Town  Records”  adds  that  the  above 
described  tract  of  land,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it  lies  at  East  Marion  and 
was  long  owned  by  Adjutant  Daniel  Tuthill,  and  then  by  his  son 
Dr.  Seth  H.  Tuthill,  and  that  the  land  was  occupied,  along  the  road, 
(in  1882)  with  village  home  lots.  With  this  deed,  John  Tuthill  be¬ 
came  the  owner  of  the  “Upper,”  as  well  as  of  the  “Lower  Neck” 
lots,  title  to  both  passing  as  stated  above. 

John  also  had  land  he  bought  of  Abraham  Whittier,  by  exchange, 
one  tract  of  three  acres,  for  a  lot  bounded  “on  the  east  by  the  mead¬ 
ow  of  Barnabas  Horton,  and  on  the  West  by  the  meadow  of  Thomas 
Ma  pes,’  formerly  belonging  to  Joseph  Youngs,  junior,  and  was  sold 
by  him,  with  the  same  boundaries,  to  Abraham  Whittier.  The  re¬ 
cord  of  Whittier  s  lots,  including  this  one,  was  entered  on  record 
January  11,  1661.  The  records  do  not  disclose  the  location  of  this 
lot  nor  do  they  disclose  the  location  of  the  lots  of  Horton  and  Mapes. 
How  Joseph  Youngs,  secured  the  same  is  kept  hidden  in  the  lost 
records.  There  appears  to  be  no  record  of  a  transfer  of  this  lot  by 
John,  though  it  may  have  passed  to  Whittier,  as  did  the  following 
one. 
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One  lot  of  three  acres  was  on  the  east  side  of  a  Neck  of  land,  then 
called  Peter  s  Neck.  His  ownership  here  consisted  of  a  “halfe  part 
of  one  great  lott,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Edward  Tre(a)dwell, 
and  w(hi)ch  hee  reserved  to  himselfe  &  his  assigns,  when  he  sould 
(the)  said  greate  lott  to  Phileman  Dick (er) son,  lyinge  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  said  meadowe,  and  the  meadow  then  of  Margarett  Coo¬ 
per,  Widdowe,  North,”  as  appears  in  the  record  of  February  26, 
1660.  John  evidently  sold  this  lot  to  the  same  Abraham  Whittier,  by 
the  seventh  item  in  the  record  of  the  lands  of  the  said  Whittier,  as 
described  as  “on(e)  seacond  Lott  at  Oysterpond(s),  of  meadow, 
being  three  acres,  more  or  less,  which  he  had,  by  excha(ng)ing 
*  (with)  John  Corey,  &  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  meadow  of 
the  late  pheleman  Dickerson,  and  on  the  North  by  the  meadow  of 
Widow  Cooper,  ”  as  indicated  in  the  record  of  January  11,  1661. 
This  lot  of  John’s  is  also  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  fourth 
parcel  in  the  record  of  the  lands  of  the  said  Whittier,  where  such 
parcel  is  described  as  “a  second  lott  of  meadow,  at  Oysterpond(s) 
lower  necke,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  peter(’)s  necke,  the  meadow 
of  John  Corey  on  the  North  end  and  the  creeke  on  the  east — which 
meadow  he  obtayned  by  vertue  of  exchange  with  pheleman  Dicker- 
sonn,”  as  cited  by  the  same  record.  This  land  of  Abraham  Whit¬ 
tier  on  the  Lower  Neck,  fronted  on  Oyster  Ponds  Harbor,  on  the 
west,  and  was  long  known  as  the  “Hog  Pond  Farm.” 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  John  Cory  owned  lands  in  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Oyster  Ponds — the  one  in  Upper  Oyster  Ponds, 
at  East  Marion,  and  the  other  in  Lower  Oyster  Ponds,  on  Peter’s 
Neck,  now  Orient,  and  known  as  Oyster  Ponds  proper.  The  latter 
place  was  known,  in  1704,  as  “Cory  Neck.”  The  locations  are 
based  on  the  data,  given  above,  and  the  names  of  the  adjoining  own¬ 
ers,  as  shown,  are  taken  from  maps  and  atlases,  representing  the  pre¬ 
sent  ownerships  which,  in  the  case  of  the  East  Marion  tract,  have 
evidently  been  cut  out  from  the  original  tract. 

The  peninsula,  containing  largely  of  Hashamomack  and  Oyster 
Ponds  tracts,  is  traversed  longitudinally  by  two  main  roads,  under  the 
present  names  of  the  North  Country  road  on  the  north,  and  the  Main 
road  on  the  south,  the  former  being,  in  the  Colonial  days,  called  the 
“King’s  Highway.  ”  These  roads  enter  at  the  bounds  of  the  village 
of  Southold,  from  its  adjoining  neighbor  on  the  west,  Riverhead,  but 
converge  into  one  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  under  the 
name  of  the  Main  road,  not  quite  far  from  Greenport,  and  con¬ 
tinues  its  run  to  the  terminus  of  the  peninsula,  then  called  “Plum 
Gutt. 
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John  Cory  married  his  wife  Ann  probably,  about  1638,  if  not  ear¬ 
lier.  She  is  believed  to  have  died  sometime  prior  to  1680,  as  her 
name  does  not  appear  jointly  in  the  signing  of  the  deed  which  John 
made  to  turn  over  to  his  son  Isaac  the  major  share  of  his  realty. 
John  evidently  was  living  alone  then,  but  was  preparing  to  make  his 
home  with  Isaac,  but  what  we  are  puzzled  by  the  rate  list  of  1683  is 
the  fact  that  Isaac  was  then  living  in  Southampton,  not  in  Southold, 
probably  on  the  old  two-acre  tract  which  his  father  owned  in  1644. 
He  must  have  moved  back  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  rate  list  of  1698,  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  John  was  rated  in  1675,  but  not  in  1683, 
his  property  probably  being  included  in  Isaac’s  rate  list. 

In  Howell’s  1 ‘History  of  Southampton,”  Margaret  Cory  is  men¬ 
tioned,  evidently  copied  from  Moore’s  “Southold  Personal  In¬ 
dexes.”  L.  D.  Akerly  thinks  that  she  probably  was  John’s  second 
wife.  It  is  an  error,  as  John’s  will  mentions  only  all  of  his  children. 
This  Margaret  was  the  wdfe  of  his  son  Abraham,  wrho  apparently  was 
the  executor  of  his  father’s  will,  for  he  was  directed  to  pay  “all  my 
debts,  and  to  satisfy  Wm.  Tuthill  for  what  trouble  he  is  about  my 
will.”  Possibly  some  papers  that  bore  her  signature,  as  a  witness 
to  Abraham’s  attending  to  the  affairs  of  his  father,  as  directed  by  the 
will,  misled  Mr.  Moore. 

In  Akerly’s  “Southold  and  Southampton  Cory  Family  Records,” 
and  in  Dickinson’s  “Cory  Family,”  it  is  stated — and  it  is  repeated  in 
J.  E.  Cory’s  unpublished  “Coryology” — that  there  was  in  the  family 
a  daughter,  Sarah  by  name.  But  no  such  name  is  mentioned  by  John 
in  his  will.  Miss  Akerly  explained  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  that  the 
name  she  included  in  the  family  list  was  an  error,  due  to  her  basing  it 
on  the  interpolation  with  the  list,  furnished  by  a  professional  genealo¬ 
gist,  who  said  he  discovered  it  in  an  old  document,  and  also  that  he 
saw  it  mentioned  that  John  Cory  had  two  “brothers-in-law.”  As 
that  genealogist  has  been  long  since  dead,  it  w’ould  avail  us  nothing 
to  try  to  get  hold  of  the  old  paper  he  consulted,  in  order  to  verify  his 
statement.  However,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  “two  broth- 
ers-in-law”  were  on  the  side  of  John  Cory,  junior,  of  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  of  w  hich  town  the  genealogist  also  was  a  resident. 

John’s  sons  raised  families  of  their  own,  but  very  few  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  now  are  living  in  Southold.  1  he  names  of  his  children  are 
given  below,  the  order  being  as  near  as  possible: 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Abraham,  cooper,  born,  perhaps,  about  1641;  buried  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1702.  His  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Jeof- 
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frey  Christophers,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  the  marriage 
taking  place  in  1662,  according  to  Savage,  but  it  seems 
to  be  too  early,  for  Margaret  apparently  was  not  a  resi¬ 
dent  of  the  town  until  1665,  according  to  L.  D.  Akerly. 

Hannah,  was  married,  as  she  had  a  daughter  Hannah,  in  1685. 
Some  Cory  authorities  take  her  to  be  Johannah,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Richard  Brush,  of  Huntington,  L.  I.  Conk¬ 
lin  Mann,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and  Biograph¬ 
ical  Record ,  states  that,  in  his  search  he  discovered  that  it 
was  Joanna,  daughter  of  Richard  Sammis,  of  Windsor, 
Conn.,  whom  Richard  Brush  married. 

Jacob,  weaver,  born  about  1646;  died  February  15,  1706; 
married  as  early  as  1672,  Ann  (Tuthill?);  was  overseer 
and  patentee  of  Southold,  in  1676. 

Abigail,  was  married  to  John  Sammis  in  Huntington  L.  I., 
about  1672;  died  there  in  1684.  Sammis  took,  for  his 
second  wife,  the  widow  of  his  wife’s  brother  John2  Cory. 

Isaac,  born  about  1660;  died  March  8,  1702;  married,  in 
1682,  Sarah,  probably  a  daughter  of  Anthony  and  Sarah 
Ludham;  lived  successively  in  Hashamomack,  Southold, 
Southampton,  and  back  in  Hashamomack.  Through 
an  inadvertent  pronounciation  of  the  name  in  the  fifth 
generation,  the  descendants  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and 
in  Utah  now  spell  their  name  Coray.  Charles  E.  Dawes, 
a  former  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  is  said  to 
be  descended  from  Isaac,  through  his  grandmother  Cory. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Cory  Family  of  Southampton  and  South- 
old,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. ,”  by  Lucy  Dubois  Akerly,  in  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record ;  “Cory  Family,”  by  Har¬ 
riet  Cory  Dickinson;  “Coryology,”  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos 
Cory;  “Salmon  Records,  Southold,  Long  Island,”  by  William  A. 
Robbins;  “Southold  Town  Records,”  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Southold,”  by  August  Griffin;  “Southold 
Personal  Indexes,”  by  Charles  B.  Moore;  “Town  of  Southampton, 
(L.  I.,  N.  Y. ),”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau;  “History  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  (L.  I.,  N.  Y. ),”  by  George  Rogers  Howell;  “History  of  Long 
Island,”  by  Peter  Ross;  “Documentary  History  of  New  York,”  by 
E.  B.  O’ Callaghan,  M.  D.;  Records  of  the  Colony  or  Jurisdiction 
of  New  Haven,  (Conn.),”  by  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  M.  A.;  “Public 
Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  1636-1665,”  by  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull;  “Long  Island  Epitaphs,”  by  Edward  Doubleday  Harris; 
and  data  furnished  by  a  Southold  genealogist. 
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JOHN2  CORY  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  old  country,  if 
not  in  this,  about  1639.  As  he  was  of  legal  age  in  1660,  his  name 
was  written  in  a  clause,  in  the  conditional  transfer  his  father  made 
over  to  John  Conkling,  jr. ,  which  barred  him  forever  from  claiming 
the  forfeited  property.  It  seems  that  he  remained  under  his  paternal 
roof  until  sometime  before  1663,  when  he  went  to  Huntington, 
L.  I.,  a  town,  some  sixty  miles  west  by  water-way.  It  is  likely  that 
he  made  his  way  there  aboard  a  sailing  vessel,  as  in  those  days  travel 
by  boat  was  the  most  convenient  means  of  transportation.  “Among 
the  earliest  settlers  in  Huntington  by  way  of  Southold,'’  he  found 
“Old  Home  Town’’  friends,  some  of  them  having  been  there  as  far 
back  as  1658. 

The  first  settlement  of  the  town  wras  made  in  1653.  It  w*as  to  be 
a  town  center,  or  a  “town  spot,”  so-called.  Gradually  but  steadily, 
new  settlers  moved  in  until  it  reached  the  dignity  of  a  tow  n  in  1660. 
They  were  mostly  English  by  nativity  and,  according  to  Charles  R. 
Street,  who  transcribed  the  “Huntington  Town  Records,’’  “nearly 
all  had  sojourned,  for  a  time  before  coming  here,  at  one,  or  (an¬ 
other  of  the  settlements  in  New  England,  and  some  of  them  in 
others  of  the  oldest  towns  on  Long  Island.’’  Hon.  Silas  Wood 
states,  in  his  “History  of  Suffolk  County,’’  that  “eleven  families 
came  here  first,  followed  immediately  by  others.’’ 

These  people  were  less  homogeneous,  and  their  interests  were 
even  more  differing,  than  those  who  settled  in  Eastern  Long  Island, 
because  they  gathered  here  as  strangers  from  various  localities,  w  hile 
those  in  the  easternmost  tow  ns  came  in  a  body  from  one  locality. 
The  Dutch,  on  the  west,  frequently  were  drawn  to  the  town  by  the 
lure  of  trade,  but  very  few  of  them  settled  down  in  it. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Dutch  and  the  English  had 
been  established  at  the  early  settlement  of  the  town.  Huntington 
was  given  over  wholly  to  those  of  English  extraction,  while  the 
Dutch  took  to  Hempstead,  the  nearest  town,  some  fifteen  miles 
southwest. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Huntington  is  involved  in  obscurity. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  birth- 
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place  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  England,  as  the  first  Indian  deed  was 
drawn  up  in  the  same  year  and  month  that  he  dissolved  the  Long 
Parliament,  when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power.  Mr.  Street 

says  that  its  original  name  was  Ketewomoke,  but  its  Indian  significance 
is  unknown. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Indian  land  conveyances,  the  earliest 
records,  for  six  years  down  to  1659,  it  is  fair  to  assume  were  lost. 
They  probably  had  been  kept  on  loose  papers,  instead  of  being  re¬ 
corded  in  a  book,  and  so  gradually  disappeared.  The  first  record  of 
a  Town  Meeting  indicates  that  it  was  in  1659,  as  found  under  date 
of  March  10,  1683,  being  a  transcription  made  from  an  old  book 
when  John  was  the  town  clerk.  He  received  a  call  one  day  while 
in  his  office  that  year,  from  a  townsman  who  asked  for  a  duplicate 
copy  to  prove,  in  a  dispute,  his  ownership  of  a  tract  of  meadow  land, 
which  was  granted  to  him  by  the  town  in  1659,  and  the  request  was 
forthwith  complied  with,  so  as  to  help  support  his  contention.  In 
the  compilation  of  the  Town  Records,  Mr.  Street  extracted  the  dated 

item  from  the  record  of  1683  and  put  it  at  the  head  of  the  minutes 
as  the  first. 

The  first  record  of  John  s  presence  in  Huntington  bears  date  of 
the  seventh  of  July,  1663,  when  he  bought  a  home  lot  of  Jonas 
Wood,  probably  with  a  view  to  entering  upon  the  blessedness  of  the 
married  state.  According  to  the  deed,  he  was  “to  take  possession 
of  the  hous(e)  now,  and  of  the  land  at  Mikellmus  (Michaelmas),  or 
so  soon  as  the  crope  is  of(f).  ’  But  things  so  happened  that  his 
cherished  desire  for  the  companionship  of  a  wife  had  to  be  deferred, 
as  the  town  was  plunged  into  a  turmoil  of  hurt  and  resentful  feelings, 
on  account  of  its  being  taken  over  by  Governor  Richard  Nicolls  of 
New  York.  So  it  is  thought  that  his  younger  sister  came  down  from 
his  old  home  town  to  keep  house  for  him. 

It  is  no  little  matter  for  regret  that  nowhere  in  the  Huntington 
Town  Records  can  be  found  the  whereabouts  of  John’s  new  home¬ 
stead.  While  the  records  contain  a  great  deal  of  data,  they  contain 
but  little  information  about  the  homesteads.  It  seems  that,  because 
each  man  was  familiar  with  the  exact  location  of  the  other’s  land,  it 
was  not  deemed  necessary  to  enter  it  in  the  records.  It  is  probable 
that  John’s  purchased  land,  which  he  bought  from  Jonas  Wood,  was 
about  where  Jonas  descendant,  Hon.  Silas  Wood,  had  his  residence 
m  the  east  section  of  Huntington,  which  might  have  been  either  Park 
avenue,  or  upper  New  York  avenue,  or  “Sabbath  Day  Path,”  or  the 
easterly  end  of  Main  street. 

Prior  to  John’s  becoming  a  resident  there,  and  as  late  as  the  time 
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of  his  purchase  of  the  home  lot,  Huntington  was  practically  free  from 
the  control  of  any  outside  government.  New  Netherland,  with  its 
headquarters  in  New  Amsterdam,  Manhattan  Island,  tried  to  impose 
its  authority  upon  it  because  of  its  proximity.  There  was  resentment, 
to  be  sure.  Feeling  much  disturbed,  and  more  than  that,  indignant, 
the  people  absolutely  refused  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Dutch 
to  dictate  to  them  and  kept  on  managing  their  affairs  in  their  own 
way.  Being  apprehensive  of  Dutch  cupidity,  and  in  order  to  thwart 
it,  they  put  forward  the  claim  that  they  belonged  in  East  Long  Is¬ 
land,  which  was  w  ithin  the  grant  of  the  Connecticut  colonial  govern¬ 
ment.  Consequently,  they  sought  the  protection  of  the  colony  at 
Hartford  from  the  Dutch  pretensions.  They  sent  deputies  there  and 
supported  its  authority  until  1664,  when  the  English  conquered  and 
drove  off  the  Dutch  government.  Under  a  grant,  and  by  the  chaiter 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls  became  governor  of 
the  colony  of  New’  York,  and  then  he  demanded  the  obedience  of 
the  Huntingtonians  to  the  colonial  govenment  of  New  York. 

The  first  design  of  outside  governmental  authority  in  Huntington 
came  to  light,  “at  the  general  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,  held  before  the  Governor  at  Hempstead  (a  former  Dutch 
town),  March  10,  1664,”  w’hen  John  and  his  fellow’  townsmen  were 
called  upon  to  defend  the  town’s  title  to  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Sound 
above  Huntington,  known  as  either  the  “Horse  or  Lloyd’s  Neck,” 
which  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  from  1658  down  to  that  time. 

1  he  trouble  about  the  ownership  of  the  title  arose  from  the  tow  n  s 
faulty  deed.  Huntington,  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  “Neck,”  until  now  when  called  before  this 
court,  laying  claim  to  it  all  the  while,  under  and  as  within  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  its  first,  or  “old  purchase’’  deed  of  Ratican,  or  Raseokan,  as 
often  spelled,  the  local  chief  of  the  Matinecock  Indians.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Huntington  never  had  its  deed  confirmed  by  Wyandanch, 

the  great  chief  of  all  Long  Island,”  though  it  had  sough  in  vain  to 
obtain  his  approval. 

One  Samuel  Andrew’s,  a  merchant  of  London,  England,  secured 
the  tract  by  purchase  of  Samuel  Mayo  and  company,  of  Oyster  Bay, 
a  hamlet,  about  five  miles  west,  on  May  6th,  1658,  for  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  obtained  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  Grand  Sachem  Wyandanch,  who  then  was  in  his  dotage, 
and  had  the  deed  entered  and  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  “Notary 
Public  of  (the)  Massachusetts  Bay)  Colony,”  in  September  of  the 
same  year. 

Now',  in  the  year  1664,  a  trial  came  up  before  the  Hempstead  court 
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John  Conkling,  junior,  of  Southold,  concerning  the  “Horse  Neck.  ” 
Richbell  claimed  his  right  to  the  title,  as  supported  “by  several  deeds 
and  testimonies”  that  came  to  him  with  his  purchase  of  the  land, 
while  Conkling  based  his  claim  on  an  order  for  possession,  given  him 
when  he  sued  for  the  land  in  behalf  of  his  wife  and  Salmon’s  orphans 
The  town  of  Huntington  then  woke  up  to  its  claim  and  employed 
the  town’s  minister  as  its  attorney,  to  defend  its  title,  and  to  prove  the 
two  contestants  to  be  squatters.  Evidence  and  depositions  were  in¬ 
troduced  to  show  that  its  claim  was  older  than  the  deeds  of  Richbell. 
Among  the  depositions  were  two,  one  by  John  Cory,  and  the  other 
by  Thomas  Benedict,  formerly  of  Southold.  In  both,  they  declared : 

That  after  the  first  purchasers  had  sold  their  lands  to  those  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  some  of  them  bethought  themselves  of  (the)  Horse  Neck, 
and  desired  that  they  might  have  half  of  it,  *  (or)  *  if  not  one 
half,  then  they  might  have  liberty  to  put  their  horses  on  it,  but  both 
(requests)  were  denied  them. 

The  case  resulted  in  an  adverse  decision  against  both  the  town  and 
John  Conkling.  But  the  town  was  not  to  be  downed,  for,  at  the 
meeting,  held  May  30,  1665,  a  bold  move  was  made  by  voting  to 
permit  “all  Cattel  exsept  working  oxen  and  Milsch  cows,”  to  be 
driven  to  the  disputed  territory  for  grazing.  This,  of  course,  arous¬ 
ed  the  ire  of  Richbell,  and  he  brought  an  action  against  the  town  for 
repossession  of  the  land,  at  the  “General  Court  of  Assizes”  in  New 
York,  in  the  last  week  of  September  of  that  year.  After  a  six-day 
trial,  the  town  not  only  lost  out,  but  also  was  barred  out  of  one  third 
of  its  seashore  front,  from  October  6th,  1665,  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  years,  when  it  was  restored  by  an  act  of  the  New  York 
legislature  in  1886. 

It  is  probable  that  John  had,  at  that  time,  a  number  of  horses,  as 
indicated  in  his  deposition,  telling  of  his  request  for  the  privilege  to 
put  them  in  the  town’s  disputed  territory,  and  of  the  refusal.  While 
in  Hempstead  during  the  title  dispute,  he  probably,  in  his  stroll 
around  the  town,  noticed  a  fine  bay  mare  to  which  he  took  a  fancy. 
In  January  of  1665,  he  went  there  again  and  looked  up  the  owner  of 
the  beast  and  bought  her.  According  to  the  description  of  the  mare, 
as  given  in  the  “Hempstead  Town  Records,”  she  had  a  “Lachmark 
on  the  ear,  a  jleur-de-luce  on  the  nere  shoulder,  branded  on  the  but¬ 
tock  (with  the  letter)  G,  aged  nine  years.” 

The  letter  “G”  stood  for  Hempstead.  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
period  to  stamp  on  the  hips  of  beasts  the  town  letters,  as  required  by 
the  Duke’s  laws.  An  alphabetical  form  belonged  to  each  of  the 
towns,  beginning  at  the  east  end,  with  the  letter  “A.”  Huntington’s 
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was  E,  and  the  Hempstead’s  was  on  John’s  purchased  mare  when 
he  brought  her  home.  And  what  wonder  if  it  got  him  into  a  bit  of 
trouble? 

Among  the  several  horses  which  he  owned,  probably  was  the  one 
sold  to  him  by  Jonas  Wood,  no  date  given,  a  sorrel  mare,  about 
seven  years  old,  with  ‘Wo  nicks  under  ye  off  ear,  and  branded  on 
ye  off  buttock  writh  the  tow’n  brand  E,  and  on  ye  near  buttock  w’ith 

W* ,  Jonas  Wood  s  initials,  as  Charles  R.  Street  states  in  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  town  events,  which  he  compiled  for  Munsell’s  “Suffolk 
County  History.” 

A  full  description  of  the  stock — horse,  cow,  ox  or  bull — ow’ned  by 
the  early  settlers,  was  required  to  be  recorded  in  a  “  book  of  marks,” 
w'hich  is  now  in  the  custody  of  the  town  clerk’s  office.  It  w’ould  re¬ 
quire  the  skill  and  patience  of  an  antiquarian  to  decipher  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics,  w’hich  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  novice.  For  any  animal 
not  marked  that  wras  sold,  exchanged  or  given  aw’ay,  its  owner  had  to 
stand  the  penalty  of  paying  a  fine  of  five  pounds ;  for  a  failure  to  re¬ 
cord  its  sale,  or  exchange,  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  wras  imposed ;  and 
no  person  w'as  permitted  to  kill,  or  slaughter  an  animal  without  a 
registry  of  the  fact.  Such  were  the  “Duke’s  law's”  in  those  days! 

The  Jonas  Wood  above  mentioned,  from  w-hom  John  bought  his 
home  lot  and  the  sorrel  mare,  happened  to  be  one  of  three  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  town  at  that  period,  who  strangely  bore  the  same  name, 
being  know'n  as  of  Halifax,  so-named  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
other  Jonas  Wood  who  came  from  Oakham,  England.  A  good 
many  years  later,  with  his  son  of  his  namesake,  he  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  according  to  Hatfield’s  history  of  the 
town. 

After  the  situation  in  the  town  had  quieted  dow’n  somewhat,  on  the 
fifteenth  of  December,  1667,  John  took  for  his  w  ife  Mary  Cornish, 
probably  of  Newton,  L.  I.  It  is  probable  that  his  sister  continued 
to  li\e  with  them  until  her  marriage  to  John  Sammis  took  place,  about 
1672. 

I  he  law’,  governing  the  marriage  relation  at  that  remote  period, 
is  interesting  and  worth  repeating.  Persons  desiring  marriage,  were 
required  to  have  their  names  publicly  read  on  three  successive  Sab¬ 
bath  days  in  the  Meeting-House  which  they  attended,  or  to  obtain  a 
license  from  the  governor,  provided  they  purged  themselves  by  oath 
before  a  minister,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace,  if  they  would  escape  the 
penalty  tor  bigamy  by  being  “bored  through  the  tongue  with  a  hot 
iron.  I  his  regulation  John  and  his  betrothed,  and  his  sister,  of 
course,  observed  faithfully. 
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After  his  marriage,  John  found  his  home  lot  too  small  for  cultiva¬ 
tion  and  began  to  look  around  him  for  more  land.  So  he  made  ap¬ 
plication  at  the  Town  Meeting  of  January,  1668,  and  was  “granted 
2  acars  on  the  south  sid(e)  of  his  home  lot,  and  2  acres  or  more,  if 
fo(u)nd  in  the  hollow.” 

There  are  several  items  in  the  “Town  Records,”  which  point  to 
1665  as  the  year  in  which  the  Meeting-House  was  built.  Probably 
it  was  the  first  one  erected,  but  so  far  no  full  account  of  its  erection 
has  been  found.  It  seems  that  it  was  located  on  what,  at  that  and  a 
later  period,  was  called  the  “Meeting  House  Brook,”  now  Prime 
avenue.  The  road  leading  from  the  south  down  to  this  place,  was 
called  in  the  early  Records,  the  “Sabbath  Day  Path.”  The  present 
church  on  this  site  is  known  as  the  First  Presbyterian.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  church,  at  first,  was  merely  a  church 
without  any  denominational  title  whatever. 

As  it  is  believed  that  John  was  of  the  same  faith  as  his  father’s,  the 
question  naturally  arises  in  one’s  mind  what  his  religious  leaning  was, 
if  he  was  a  member  of  the  church.  He  probably  was  not  so  ortho¬ 
dox  in  religion  as  his  father  was  for,  in  1677,  when  he  was  serving 
temporarily  as  a  clerk  under  Constable  Samuel  Titus,  there  was  sent 
a  petition  from  Huntington  to  Governor  Edmund  Andros,  under  the 
constable’s  name,  requesting  him  to  use  his  good  offices  to  reprimand 
“the  Quakers  (that)  they  may  not  be  suffered  to  Come  into  our 
Meeting(s)  in  time  of  God(’)s  Worship  to  disturbe  vs,  as  they  fre¬ 
quently  doe.”  One  Cory  authority  denies  that  John  or  his  father 

ever  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and  asserts  that  his 
« 

father  was  nothing  but  a  dissenter.  One  writer  says  that  the  Society 
of  Friends  did  have  a  meeting-house  in  Southold,  but  its  roster  did 
not  carry  the  name  of  the  first  John. 

Rumors  of  new  schemes  coming  out  from  the  office  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  governor  Francis  Lovelace,  and  the  “Court  of  Assize”  in  New 
York,  disturbed  and  aggrieved  the  East  Long  Islanders.  Like  a 
bombshell  hurled  from  the  sky,  it  startled  Huntington  to  receive  a 
demand  for  some  money  to  contribute  toward  repairing  a  fort  there. 
A  meeting  of  the  town  was  called,  at  once.  John  attended  it  and  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  protests,  and  probably  he  participated  in  them.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  a  reply  was  agreed  upon  and  sent,  under  date  of  Febru¬ 
ary  21,  1670,  stating  their  reasons  for  declining  to  comply  with  the 
order  as  follows  : 

i 

First (ly)  wee  conce(i)ve  wee  are  Deprived  of  the  liberties  of  en- 
glish  men(:)  Secondly  wee  conce(i)ve  we  have  little,  or  noe  benifits 
by  the  laws:  thirdly  wee  cannot  conce(i)ve  of  any  benifite,  or  saf(e)- 
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tie  wee  can  expect  from  the  forte:  fourthly  wee  finde  our  selves  soe 
much  Desinabled  by  Manyfould  tro(u)bles  when  wee  thought  our 
selves  in  peace  that  wee  Cannot  lmparte  with  any  such  Desburst- 
ments  n(e)irher  was  there  any  such  p(r)asedent  in  the  (here  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  is  lost,  as  the  paper  is  so  worn  and  tattered.) 

By  assigning  these  reasons  for  their  refusal,  it  seems  that  they  deem¬ 
ed  it  a  violation  of  their  constitutional  rights  that  their  money  should 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent  by  their  representatives  in  a 
general  assembly. 

1  he  governor,  of  course,  was  upset  by  the  refusal  to  help  repair 
the  fort.  Angry  as  he  was,  he  could  but  denounce  their  message  as 

scandalous,  illegal  and  seditious,  and  publicly  burn  it  in  front  of 
the  town  hall  in  the  city  of  New  York!  It  was  this  "  sage  and  hu¬ 
mane  governor  who,  in  1668,  suggested  to  Sir  Robert  Carr,  who 
was  then  in  authority  in  New  Jersey,  that  the  best  policy  to  keep  the 
people  in  order  was  to  lay  such  taxes  upon  them  as  may  not  give 
them  liberty  to  entertain  any  other  thoughts  but  how  they  shall  dis¬ 
charge  them.  " 

1  he  governor  s  dictatorial  policy  caused  much  unhappiness  and  dis¬ 
content  in  all  the  Long  Island  towns.  When  he  first  came  into  of¬ 
fice,  he  made  great  promises  to  exert  his  power  to  benefit  them,  but 
instead,  they  found  themselves  annoyed  and  chafing  under  the  re¬ 
straints  and  impositions  of  the  governor  and  his  council.  They  had 
been  promised  a  colonial  assembly  made  up  of  delegates  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.  Such  an  assembly  was  held  but  once,  and  no  long¬ 
er  existed.  'They  were  burdened  with  taxes  without  representation. 

I  his  and  other  similar  vexations  led  to  a  long  and  bitter  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  arbitrary  government  of  Great  Britain,  which 
resulted  in  the  Revolution  one  hundred  and  six  years  later. 

In  April  of  1672,  ten  farms  were  laid  off  in  a  tract  of  land,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  head  of  nesaquage  River  into  Crab  meadow  (in)  Littel 
necke.  ”  John,  for  a  time,  was  part  owner  of  farm  number  nine — 
“length  80  Rod (s),  the  bre(a)d(th)  24  Rod(s)."  “Every  (one) 
of  the  s(ai)d  farmes  (was)  to  have  40  acres  of  upland  and  the  benifitt 
of  what  me(a)dow  there  was  nearest  to  *  (it)."  In  another' 

drawing,  in  September  of  that  year,  he  also  became  part  owner  of 
farm  number  ten,  which  “Lyeth  on  Crab  Neck,"  in  another  tract. 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  town  meeting,  in  February  of  the  preceding 
year,  to  have  the  two  tracts  of  the  land  occupied  and  settled  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territory,  lying  between  Cow  Harbor,  now  North- 
port,  and  the  Smitlitown  river.  The  method  pursued  was  peculiar 
to  the  time,  and  probably  was  borrowed  from  an  old  English  custom. 
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The  land  was  parcelled  off  into  ten  parts,  or  farms,  so-called,  in  each 
of  the  two  tracts.  Ten  families  were  chosen  to  settle  on  them,  one 
to  each  farm,  and  some  jointly.  The  selection  of  the  families  was 
determined  by  dividing  all  the  people  of  the  town  into  ten  parts,  or 
hundreds,  so-called,  and  each  part,  or  hundred  chose  a  man  from  its 
number  to  go  and  occupy  a  given  farm.  He  was  to  build,  fence  and 
plant  within  a  stipulated  period,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of  litigation  in 
case  of  a  lawsuit.  These  farmers  were  to  own  the  farms.  This 
plan,  however,  was  not  carried  out  until  the  summer  of  1672,  when 
the  contracts  were  drawn  up,  and  the  selected  persons  went  forth. 

Desiring  to  know  the  approximate  standing  of  wealth  in  Long  Is¬ 
land,  the  governor  at  New  York,  in  August  of  1675,  ordered  all  the 
towns  there  to  turn  in  lists  of  “the  estimates  or  valuations’  of  estates, 
owned  by  the  townspeople.  This,  of  course,  aroused  some  opposi¬ 
tion  but,  in  the  main,  reports  were  reluctantly  sent  in  by  the  following 
month.  In  the  rate  list  of  Huntington,  there  is  one  “John  Carye” 
who,  we  surmise,  could  be  no  one  other  than  our  own  John  because 
there  is  no  one  by  that  name  found  in  the  “Town  Records  of  that 
period.  The  list  indicates  that  John  had  two  oxen,  three  cows,  a 
small  flock  of  sheep  and  a  drove  of  swine,  but  no  horses,  which  he 
probably  had  long  before  disposed  of.  His  farm  and  meadow  land 
consisted  of  twelve  acres.  He  undoubtedly  was  rated  again  in  1683, 
but  on  account  of  the  doubtful  name  which  appears  in  the  list,  it  is 
probably  not  possible  to  make  sure  of  him.  Those  who  sent  in  the 
reports,  evidently  were  not  such  masters  of  chirography  that  the  copy¬ 
ists  could  make  out  the  illegible  names  correctly  for  the  printers  in 

1849. 

On  January  6,  1676,  John  sold  to  a  certain  townsman  “all  his 
right  in  the  old  mill  pond,”  which  he  had  bought  sometime  before, 
from  another  party.  It  was  a  mill  race,  built  as  early  as  1660,  to 
furnish  water  power  for  corn,  flour  and  sawmills.  It  was  located 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  a  lot,  on  the  north  side  of  “Mill  Dam 
Lane,”  about  five  hundred  feet  westerly  from  where  the  brook  crosses 
the  highway.  It  is  now  partially  filled  up,  but  may  easily  be  traced. 

It  was  in  1679  that  he  became  a  family  man,  and  his  prominence 
began  when  he  was  elected  clerk  at  the  town  meeting  of  April  1. 
From  this  time  on  to  his  death,  in  1685,  he  did  most  of  his  work, 
either  as  a  clerk,  or  a  recorder,  as  these  office  titles  are  interspersed 
in  the  Records.  He  had  served  as  a  temporary  recorder  in  1677  and 
1678,  while  he  was  an  overseer.  A  minute  in  the  Records  says: 

Whereas,  it  may  seem  strange  that  som(e)  of  the  town  acts  that 
were  done  in  the  years  1677  and  1678,  *  (were)  *  recorded  by 
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John  Core;  these  may  satisfie  those  who(m)  it  may  Consern  that 
John  Core  was  Chosen  overseer  in  the  year  1677,  and  by  the  Con¬ 
stable  s  order  at  ^a )  town  meeting  when  the  town  Recorder  was  ab¬ 
sent,  did  writ(e)  meny  of  the  town  acts,  and  they  remained  in  his 
hand,  and  when  the  time  of  his  being  overseer  was  expired,  he  was 
chosen  Recorder  for  this  town  of  huntington. 

A  certain  piece  of  land,  in  the  west  field/’  was  in  dispute  be¬ 
tween  two  owners,  Jonathan  Rogers  and  Jonathan  Scudder.  Both 
men  agreed  to  : 

Bound  them  selves  In  A  bond  of  twenty  pound (s)  in  passable 
pay,  to  stand  *  (by)  the  Judgment  of  their  2  or  3  arbetraiters ;  if 
either  did  dfi)s(s)ent  from  the  verdi(c)t  of  the  arbetraiters,  he 
should  pay  the  20  pounds  to  the  other. 

1  he  first  party  selected  John,  and  the  other,  a  citizen  of  Oyster 
Bay,  to  act  as  umpires  in  arbitration,  and  to  “put  an  end  to  their 
difference.  "The  two  selected  men  were  empowered  to  select  a 
thiid  man  in  case  they  could  not  see  the  difficulty  clear.  It  was  set¬ 
tled  on  May  30,  1679,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  disputants,  when  a 
thiid  man  was  brought  in.  The  verdict  was  that  the  first  party: 

Shall  peac(e)ably  possesse  and  enjoye  the  lott  of  land  that  he 
bought,  or  exchanged  with  William  osborne,  lying  within  the  old 
west  field,  delivering  unto  the  coustedy  of  and  possession  of  Jonathan 
Scudder,  three  akers  of  land  of  that  which  is  next  to  thomas  bene- 
dick(  )s  in  the  same  field,  and  paying  to  Jonathan  scudder,  or  his 
order  in  good  marchantable  paye  in  the  consideration  of  the  exchange 
of  the  aforesaid  lots  of  land,  and  charges  expended  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  difference  between  them  two  pounds  (and)  eight  shillings,  and 
each  to  satisfie  their  arbetrators  for  their  tro(u)ble  and  loss  of  time. 

It  was  so  well  done  that  their  fame  as  w’ise  and  just  arbitrators  was 
the  talk  of  the  town.  Again,  on  December  12,  1680,  the  services  of 
John  and  another  man,  the  same  one  who  acted  as  the  third  arbitrator 
in  the  above  mentioned  straightening-out,  were  sought  to  settle  a  land 
controversy  between  Squire  Epenetus  Platt  and  another  man  on  one 
side,  and  two  men  on  the  other  side,  “conserning  their  me(a)dow 
(four  lots),  lying  at  ye  south  on  A  neck,  called  necuntetaug;  their 
marks  being  down  which  caused  the  difference.  ”  To  end  this  argu¬ 
ment,  they  agreed  to  abide  by  the  arbitrators’  laying-out  of  the 
boundary  lines  between  them,  “each  man(')s  dewe  proportion  that 
belongeth  to  him  in  yt  place,  and  (each)  man(’)s  lot  to  ly(e)  in  the 
place  it  did.”  This,  too,  was  satisfactorily  worked  out. 

I  here  appeared  in  the  town  a  new  comer  by  the  name  of  John 
Davis,  who  understood  the  work  of  brickmaking  and  had  moved 
from  Setauket,  a  settlement  on  the  Sound,  about  eighteen  miles  east, 
in  September  of  1680.  He  was  given  a  lot  on  condition  that  he 
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would  “supply  the  town  with  good  bricks  as  long  as  he  liveth.  ”  In 
his  family  there  was  a  young  daughter,  of  whom  John’s  sister  Abi¬ 
gail  took  notice,  as  all  her  children  were  small  and  she  was  in  need 
of  a  servant.  John  Davis  was  willing,  and  so  was  Sarah,  the  young 
daughter.  The  result  was  that  John  Cory  was  called  in,  December 
14,  1680,  to  draw  up  an  agreement,  which  all  signed,  binding  Sarah 
out  to  Abigail  for  one  year. 

It  may  interest  our  lady  relatives  to  know  what  the  conditions  of 
the  contract  were,  and  what  wearing  garments  were  in  use  those  days. 
Abigail  was  to : 

Keep  her  (Sarah)  in  sickness  and  health,  only  finding  her  sufficient 
meat,  drink,  washing  and  lodging  for  such  an  ap(p)rintis(e)  and 
to  teach  the  s(ai)d  Sarah  to  read  to  her  best  unde(a)voer  can  do  it 
in  her  hous(e)  and  to  knit  stockin(g)s,  and  further  the  s(ai)d  abi- 
gell  is  to  give  the  s(ai)d  Sarah  one  pair  of  new  shews,  one  pair  of 
new  stockin(g)s,  one  new  jers(e)y  spun  pet(t)y  coat,  one  new 
home  made,  or  spun  pet(t)y  coat,  one  new  cersoway  wa(i)s(t)- 
coat,  one  hom(e)  spun  apron,  and  also  the  s(ai)d  Sarah  hath  a  new 
suit  for  (the)  holy  days  which  the  said  Abigell  is  to  return  again  in  as 
good  condition  as  they  were  (it  was),  ex(ce)pting  the  or (d) inary 
w(e)are  of  (the)  holy  days  for  the  (a) fore  s(ai)d  time,  or  providen¬ 
tial!  loss  or  destrawn;  the  new  suit,  above  mentioned,  is  only  a  silk 
hood  and  scarf  and  pet(t)ycoat  of  sarge. 

It  seems  that  John’s  mind  was  not  at  ease  about  the  way  the  agree¬ 
ment  was  made,  for  he  went  to  his  office  and  had  it  entered  in  the 
Records,  without  a  date,  saying : 

That  which  I  have  Written  conserning  the  barga(i)n  between 
John  Davis  and  Abigail  Samons  is  done  with  out  the  know  (ledge) 
of  either  of  them;  after  I  came  home,  for  feare,  difference  could 
arise,  I  have  written  it,  as  I  am  Recorder  under  oath. 

In  1681,  he  evidently  became  a  man  of  considerable  importance, 
for,  in  May  of  that  year,  he  was  granted,  for  the  asking,  “about  2 
acres  of  the  long  swamp,  the  hassackney  part  of  it.’’  And  again,  in 
April  of  1682,  he  was  allowed  to  “take  in  so  much  upland,  with  his 
piece  at  Long  swamp,  as  the  surveyors  shall  see  cause.”  Also,  in 
that  month,  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  committee  to  represent  the 
town  in  keeping  a  covenant,  which  the  town  made  with  an  inhabitant 
for  the  building  of  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill,  on  the  “town’s  right 
of  the  stream,  commonly  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Cold 
Spring.  ” 

At  “West  Neck,”  on  the  highway,  then  called  “cart  path,”  that 
led  to  the  much  contested  “Horse  Neck”  tract,  John  was  one  of 
those  who  were  building  themselves  rude  houses.  His  homestead 
probably  was  located  there,  and  on  the  site,  it  seems,  he  built  an  ad- 
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dition  to  the  old  house,  or  a  new  house  in  its  place.  The  quaint 
contract  he  let  out  to  Jonathan  Lewis,  July  28,  1682,  is  somewhat 
intricate  and  unintelligible  to  an  ordinary  reader.  It  calls  for  a  house 
of  “about  14  or  16  f(ee)t  in  breadth  and  length,”  with  a  cellar  “5 
feet  within  (the)  ground,”  and  a  stone  foundation.  The  job  was  to 
be  “well  done  at,  or  before  ye  28th  of  October,  and  it  should  be  so 
don (e)  (as)  ye  s(ai)d  Lewis  is  to  make  it  his  constent  imployment 
till  he  *  (has)  finished  it.” 

On  the  completion  of  the  construction,  he  is  to  “pull  offe  all  ye 
clapbo (a)ards  from  the  Roofe,  and  ye  2  sides  and  one  end  to  ye 
plat(e)s  and  beams  (scaffolds?)  of  ye  s(ai)d  hous(e),  and  to  save  all 
ye  nailes  yt  he  can  by  drawing  them.”  It  is  agreed  that: 

The  said  Corey  shall  give  ye  s(ai)d  lewes  his  diat  all  ye  time  yt  he 
was  at  work  for  him  both  lord  days  and  Rainey  days  in  ye  (a)fore 
s ( a i ) d  worke  And  to  allow  him  his  teame  and  tackling,  namely  his 
2  oxen  &  hors(e-)  for  ye  (a)fore  s(ai)d  Lewes  to  Cart  all  ye  men¬ 
tioned  stones  And  timber  with  all,  And  to  give  him  That  brown  3- 
yeer  old  heifer  yt  he  had  of  Ephenetus  platt,  if  sound  and  well  to  out 
ward  v(i)ew,  And  if  otherwise,  then  another  that  shall  be  Judge(d) 
as  good  by  some  yt  know  her.  And  also  one  of  ye  beest  cowes  yt 
ye  s(ai)d  Corey  shall  then  have,  and  both  ye  s(ai)d  cattell  to  be  de¬ 
livered  at,  or  be  don(e)  as  is  said  further  more  what  time  ye  s(ai)d 
Lewis  was(t)eth  needlessly,  or  if,  by  sickness,  or  ye  like,  then  ye 
s(ai)d  Lewes  is  to  pay  for  his  keeping  all  such  time  so  much  as  shall 
be  judged  Reasonable. 

Should  John  need  “his  teame  &  tackling”  to  use  “to  stock  his 
hay,”  it  is  understood  that  “ye  s(ai)d  Lewes  shall  not  hinder  ye 
s(ai)d  Core.”  And,  in  turn,  “after  ye  shingles  Sc  Cla(p)bourds 
are  dressed  and  layd  in  presse,  ”  so  Lewis  may  use  the  team  and 
tackles,  “then  ye  s ( a i ) d  Corey  shall  not  hinder  ye  s(ai)d  lewes  from 
git(t)ing  so  much  hay  as  shall  be  needful  for  his  own  Cattell,  and 
not  otherwise.” 

On  the  completion  of  the  house,  they  wrote,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
contract,  without  date,  the  following : 

The  Barga(i)n,  above  s(ai)d,  is  performed  by  boath  parties,  to  our 
satisfaction  so  far  That,  with  both  our  consent,  we  cros(s)  the  same, 
as  witnes(s)  our  hands,  John  Corey  (and)  Jonathan  Lewis. 

“Horse  Neck  Path’’  is  now  known  as  West  Neck  avenue,  and 
runs  northwesterly  from  Main  street  to  Lloyd’s  Neck,  but  just  where 
on  this  road,  or  on  which  side  of  it,  John  was  building  the  house,  it 
is  impossible  to  know  because  the  Huntington  historian  merely  men¬ 
tions  the  “path.”  If  it  was  on  the  Jonas  Wood  home  lot,  it  would 
not  be  in  the  neighborhood,  but  somewhere  on  one  of  the  eastern 
avenues  of  the  town. 
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On  February  16,  1683,  John  was  “chosen  by  the  Major  part  of 
the  town,  to  be  one  of  a  committee  to  sit  at  Southold  to  act  in  be¬ 
half  of  Huntington,  on  the  20th  of  the  inst.  ’  ’  But,  as  nowhere  in 
the  Records  can  anything  be  found  to  indicate  what  the  nature  of 
the  mission  was,  and  as  neither  the  “Southold  Town  Records”  nor 
the  “East  Hampton  Town  Records”  give  an  inkling  of  it,  or  of  the 
committee’s  presence  there,  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  was 
a  case  of  secret  diplomacy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  and  nothing  was,  than  that  John 
was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  chance  to  revisit  his  old  home,  for  it 
meant  an  opportunity  to  see  his  ailing  father  for  the  last  time,  and  to 
give  him  comfort.  Of  course,  his  brothers,  relatives  and  friends 
were  delighted  to  see  him,  and  it  was  natural  that  they  plied  him 
with  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  how  their  sister  and  old  friends  were 
getting  on  in  Huntington. 

As  a  result  of  changing  the  divisions  of  the  province  into  ridings, 
the  old  form  of  county  government  was  reestablished  at  the  general 
assembly,  held  in  New  York  in  October  of  1683,  under  the  new 
governor  Thomas  Dongan.  A  sort  of  town  court  to  be  held  by 
three  commissioners  in  all  the  Island  towns,  was  created.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Huntington,  at  its  town  meeting,  on  the  seventh  of  April  of 
the  following  year,  elected  three  men  to  hold  it,  but  as  they  de¬ 
clined  to  serve,  John  and  two  others  were  elected  in  their  stead. 
The  court,  however,  was  short-lived,  at  it  did  not  meet  with -the 
approval  of  the  public. 

When  the  town  discovered  that  some  Indian  squatters  had  made 
bold  to  appropriate  to  their  use  some  land  of  the  town  at  a  remote 
point,  it  was  decided,  at  the  meeting  of  June  23,  1684,  to  send  forth 
four  men,  among  whom  was  John,  who  probably  understood  the  In¬ 
dian  tongue,  to  “discourse  with  the  Indians”  on  the  propriety  of 
paying  rent,  or  vacating. 

John’s  last  official  act  as  clerk,  or  recorder  for  the  town,  was  copy¬ 
ing  a  deed,  under  date  of  August  6,  1685.  It  was  his  habit,  in  all 
the  deeds,  records  and  other  legal  or  official  papers,  either  written, 
or  recopied,  to  close  with  the  monotonous  phrase,  “a  true  coppy 
of  the  originall  by  me.”  Apparently,  his  office  was  in  the  keeping 
of  John  Ketchum  as  a  temporary  recorder,  on  September  28,  1685, 
when  he  was  called  home  to  Southold  on  account  of  his  father’s 
serious  illness. 

His  promising  career  in  life  was  cut  short,  it  is  thought,  by  a 
fever  in  a  mild  form,  which  he  probably  contracted  while  attend¬ 
ing  either  the  funeral  of  his  father,  or  the  court  at  the  reading  of 
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his  father’s  will.  He  returned  home  very  ill  and  died  probably  be¬ 
fore  November,  as  we  notice  that  his  office  was  in  the  charge  of 
Isaac  Platt  as  recorder,  on  November  16,  1685.  He  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  about  forty-eight,  leaving  a  w’idow  and  minor  children, 
whose  ages  ranged  from  three  to  thirteen  years. 

He  was  probably  buried  in  the  old  cemetery,  which  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  Presbyterian  church,  on  Main  street.  It  is  on  a 
hill,  high  above  the  street,  but  is  not  wTell  kept.  It  is  reached  by  a 
double  stone  stairway,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  tablet,  affixed  in 
memory  of  the  Huntington  men  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Great 
World  wrar.  The  earliest  pioneers  probably  were  buried  there, 
though  there  are  no  markers  set  up  to  indicate  their  resting  places. 
A  stone  slab,  bearing  date  of  “Jan.  1729-30,”  is  the  oldest  found 
there.  Huntington  now  has  a  modern  cemetery,  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  towm,  on  the  road,  leading  to  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

John  left  no  will.  Probably,  he  tried  to  make  one,  but  could  not 
on  account  of  being  too  ill.  But  w’hat  appears  to  be  the  testimony 
of  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones,  who  heard  his  deathbed  words,  is  given 
below,  as  sworn  to,  before  Squire  Epenetus  Platt,  under  date  of  April 
5,  1687.  As  entered  in  the  “Sessions  Book,”  it  is  as  follow’s: 

Being  at  John  Cory’s  house  a  little  before  his  Death  and  Speak¬ 
ing  to  him  aboute  the  sett(l)ing  of  his  Estate,  he  called  out  to  know 
who  was  In  the  house,  and  then  said  “my  Eldest  boy  shall  not  have 
one  foot  of  Land  In  Huntington,  it  being  my  lawfull  purchase,  (but) 
what  my  father  gave  mee  (word  blotted)  that  I  give  to  him  and  I 
doe  not  Remember  that  I  heard  him  Speak  any  thing  furder  of  that 
mat(t)er,  and  this  wras  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  when  he  was 
very  weake  in  body,  yet  in  perfect  understanding  soe  far  as  I  was 
able  to  Judge. 

It  seems  that  when  Rev.  Eliphalet  Jones  learned  that  John  was  at 
death’s  door,  he  took  it  upon  himself  as  a  duty  to  call  and  render 
any  needed  assistance.  He  heard  John’s  dying  utterance,  as  it  fell 
from  his  lips,  in  the  identical  words,  as  entered  in  the  Sessions 
Book.”  Apparently,  John  had  in  mind  “Sum  land  in  Southold, 
as  found  in  the  inventory  statement  of  his  estate,  which  his  lather 
gave  him,  and  which  he  passed  on  to  his  son.  Just  what  land  it 
was,  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  The  minister  was  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  church  on  “Meeting  House  Brook,’  for  fifty-five  years. 
He  was  the  son  of  Geoffrey  Jones,  of  Southold,  whose  home  lot 
John’s  father  bought  in  1664.  He  came  from  Greenwich,  Conn., 
about  1673,  succeeding  Rev.  William  Loverich  who  was  the  tow  n  s 
first  minister,  and  also  its  attorney  in  the  “Horse  Neck  case.’ 

The  inventory  of  John’s  estate,  as  recorded  in  the  1  own  Records, 
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under  the  name  of  “John  Core,”  bears  date  of  January  25,  1685 
(1686).  It  was  appraised  at  eighty-two  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  In 
the  list  of  his  itemized  chattels  were  “a  loume  and  a  weaver’s  geers,” 
“Reeds  and  weaving  geers,”  and  “yarn  and  wool,”  which  indicate 
that  he  was  a  weaver  like  his  father  before  him.  The  appraisers 
were  James  Chichester  and  Joseph  Whitman.  But,  it  appears  this 
inventoried  statement  was  not  either  submitted  to,  or  accepted  by  the 
“Court  of  Sessions,”  for  another  inventory  was  set  up  by  another  set 
of  appraisers,  composed  of  Thomas  Wicks,  John  Wicks,  Isaac  Platt 
and  James  Smith.  It  was  presented  and  accepted  : 

At  *  (the)  Courte  of  Sessions,  held  for  ye  County  of  Suffolk, 
at  Southampton,  March  ye  15,  *  *  1686-7,  *  *  *  with  a 

peticon  for  the  widow  to  administer,  and  to  settle  the  land  *  (for) 
ye  Children,  whereupon  this  Courte  doe  Admit  her  to  Administer, 
shee  giving  Security,  as  the  Law  Directs,  but,  upon  default  of  such 
Security,  [as  yett  none  Can  be  had],  shee  may  Improve  the  whole 
Estate  for  the  good  of  the  Children,  and  mr  Epenetus  platt  is,  by  the 
Courte,  Desired  and  ordered,  to  have  Inspection  Into  her  manage¬ 
ment  thereof,  to  see  that  it  be  done,  accoicing  to  (the)  Law,  a  nd 
for  what  words  hee,  the  said  John  Cory,  was  heard  to  say,  upon  his 
Death  bed,  aboute  his  Land  *  *  * . 

This  second  appraisement  of  the  estate  is  forty-three  pounds,  three 
shillings  and  six  pence.  It  cuts  the  value  of  the  chattel  goods  by  one- 
half,  in  comparison  with  the  first  inventory,  recorded  in  the  Town 
Records.  It  mentions : 

A  house  and  Lot,  about  8  acres,  (and)  ye  home  Lott,  bareing  the 
Denomination  of  /,150  Allotm(en)t,  with  forty-four  Acres  of  mead¬ 
ow,  and  Sum(e)  Land  at  Southold. 

The  term  “Sum(e)  Land  at  Southold”  is  significant,  though  the 
Southold  Town  Records  contain  no  reference  to  it,  at  all.  By  the 
record  of  February  26,  1660,  the  land  possessions  of  John’s  father 
would  appear  to  be  divided  into  four  classes:  his  home  lot,  at  Hasha- 
momack,  of  about  four  acres;  his  three  dividends  in  the  common 
field,  also  possibly  located  in  Hashamomack;  his  lot,  or  dividend  in 
“Calves  Pasture,”  or  “Calves  Neck,”  including  his  dividends  of 
meadow  (land)  there,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Mill  pond,  and  his  acre¬ 
age  on  Peter’s  Neck,  in  the  Oyster  Ponds.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  father  bought,  on  March  9,  1659,  in  Hashamomack,  the  John 
Budd  property,  and  also,  on  August  26,  1665,  the  property  of  Barna¬ 
bas  Wines,  Jun’r. ,  in  Hashamomack.  As  it  is  known  that  the  home 
lot,  in  Hashamomack,  and  perhaps  also  the  meadow  and  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it,  had  passed,  on  October  11,  1660,  to  John  Conkling. 
Whatever  other  lands  he  may  have  owned  in  Hashamomack  passed 
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to  his  son  Isaac,  on  July  6,  1680.  It  is  noted  that,  in  this  deed,  he 
particularly  disowned  his  former  transfer  to  Conkling,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  ill  and  near  death,  at  the  time  he  made  that  deed.  But, 
whether  under  the  Conkling  deed,  or  the  transfer  to  his  son  Isaac,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  the  Senior  Cory  had  no  land  left  in  Hashamomack, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1685.  No  mention  of  any  such  land  is 
made  in  his  will,  and  from  all  that  can  be  discovered,  the  Southold 
records  afford  no  further  data.  Consequently,  this  Hashamomack 
land  could  hardly  be  considered  a  part  of  the  Sum(e)  land  at  South- 
old/’  mentioned  in  the  inventory  of  the  junior  John  Cory.  The 
Budd  property  probably  also  passed  to  Isaac,  and  the  W  ines  property 
was  immediately  transferred  by  John  Cory,  Senior,  to  his  son  Abra¬ 
ham,  on  September  6,  1680,  so  that  these  two  properties  are  also 
eliminated  from  the  land,  mentioned  in  the  inventory. 

The  Geoffrey  Jones  property,  which  the  father  purchased,  on 
September  5,  1664,  as  shown  on  the  map  of  the  Cory  homestead  in 
the  Southold  village,  was  taken  by  the  Town,  on  March  30,  1674, 
and  given  to  Pastor  Joshua  Hobart.  The  deed  from  Jones  also  de¬ 
scribed  certain  meadows  and  woodland.  Whether  these  were  includ¬ 
ed  in  what  the  Town  took  over  and  granted  to  Hobart  cannot  be 
known,  for  the  record  is  so  incomplete.  And  furthermore,  the  lo¬ 
cations  cannot  be  fixed.  4  he  meadow  and  upland,  adjoining  to  the 
Jones  home  lot  probably  passed  to  Hobart.  4  he  seven  acres  of 
woodland,  adjoining  to  the  North  sea  (the  Sound)  and  the  four  acres 
of  woodland  in  "  1  om(’s)  Creek  Neck  (Hashamomack)  ma\  ha\  e 
passed  to  son  Isaac,  as  they  probably  were  within  that  stretch  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  where  to  place  them  would  be  a  problem. 

The  only  other  reference  to  the  lands  owned  by  the  father,  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  record  of  the  exchange  by  him  with  John  Franklin,  on 
March  31,  1684.  Here,  the  senior  Cory  sold  to  Franklin  eight  acres 
of  woodland  in  “Tom(’)s  Creek  Neck,"  in  exchange  for  seven  acres 
at  the  North  sea,  owned  by  the  said  Franklin  and  purchased  by  him 
from  Thomas  Tusten.  Perhaps,  the  eight-acre  tract  of  woodland 
was  the  same  piece  as  his  father  obtained  from  Jones.  If  so,  it  pass¬ 
ed  out  of  Cory’s  ownership  to  Franklin.  1  he  seven-acre  plot  (half 
of  a  fourteen-acre  tract)  the  senior  Cory  may  have  owned  when 
he  died,  as  no  record  can  be  found  of  a  transfer  of  it.  It  may  be 
that  piece  was  given  by  the  father  to  his  son  John,  as  referred  to  in 
the  inventory.  It  was  the  one  sold  to  Franklin  by  4  usten,  on  May 
30,  1678,  and  is  described  as  "a  lot  situated  on  ye  North  side  neer 
the  4'owne,  bounded  with  Barnabas  Horton (’s  land)  on  the  west 
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Side,  and  Abraham  Core(’s)  on  the  east  side — seven  acres.”  Just 
where  to  place  these  seven  acres  on  the  map  of  Southold  would  be 
almost  impossible. 

“The  Grate  Booke”  which  came  to  John  from  his  father,  went 
to  his  son  John,  being  thought  to  be  given  him  by  his  widow  before 
her  second  marriage. 

The  widow  was  not  remarried  in  1688,  as  she  was  assessed  for 
taxes — “Widdowe  Core  £/ll .  6s.  and  2 d.,”  the  pound  being  worth 
$3.88.  She  soon  thereafter  became  the  second  wife  of  John  Sam- 
mis,  who  was  the  former  husband  of  John’s  sister  Abigail.  She  also 
survived  her  second  husband,  for,  in  the  deed  of  her  son  John  Cory, 
executed  April  9,  1696,  she  is  mentioned  as  living.  John  Sammis 
died  on  January  18,  1694,  according  to  the  “overseers,”  whom  he 
designated  in  his  will  of  November  28,  1693,  which  was  probated  in 
the  office  of  “Judge  of  ye  Prerogative  Court,”  at  Brookhaven,  L.  I., 
January  (February?)  3,  1694. 

The  title  of  “Prerogative  Court,”  as  introduced  into  Long  Island 
and  New  England  districts  in  the  Colonial  days,  had  its  origin  in 
Canterbury,  England.  According  to  the  definition  in  Bailey’s  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  1750,  it  pertains  to  a  court,  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  wherein  all  wills  are  proved  and  administrations  grant¬ 
ed  that  belonged  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  “by  his  Pre¬ 
rogative. 

John  Sammis’  will  is  preserved  in  the  book  of  “Early  Long  Island 
Wills  of  Suffolk  County,”  L.  I.,  which  was  lost  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Suffolk  county  clerk’s  office  in 
1871.  It  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Lester  family  during  that 
length  of  time. 

Mary  Cornish-Cory-Sammis  died  in  Huntington  either  in  October 
or  December  of  1702.  As  to  whose  daughter  she  was  had  kept  us 
swerved  in  the  midst  of  perplexities  for  a  long  time.  As  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  Huntington  a  Benjamin  Cornish  on  two  occasions,  his 
name  being  mentioned  in  the  town  records  as  a  witness,  with  James 
Smith,  on  October  6,  1679  and  February  28,  1680,  to  legal  papers, 
confirming  the  transfer  of  land  titles.  James  Smith  was,  in  some 
way,  related  to  the  Samuel  who  married  Mary  Cory,  John’s  oldest 
sister.  This  naturally  led  us  to  suspect  that  Benjamin  Cornish  was 
possibly  Mary’s  brother,  and  then  we  began  a  search.  Knowing 
that  he  came  from  Newtown,  (now  Elmhurst  within  the  limits  of 
Brooklyn),  as  belonging  in  the  family  of  Thomas  Cornish,  we  fol¬ 
lowed  Mary’s  relationship  up  to  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where  we  stumbled 
on  her  birthdate  as  of  July,  1648,  the  day  of  the  month  not  being 
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given.  The  one  Mary,  of  Huntington,  married  in  December  of 
1667,  and  this  Mary,  of  Exeter,  would  then  be  nineteen,  at  that  date, 
which,  is  just  the  marriageable  age.  Conclusively,  the  positive  evi¬ 
dence  is  supported  by  the  negative  evidence,  drawn  from  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  other  Cornishes,  at  that  time,  on  Long  Island,  and  very 
few  elsewhere  in  New  England.  We,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  to 
attribute  Mary’s  parentage  to  Thomas  and  Mary  (Stone)  Cornish, 
his  wife,  of  Gloucester,  Mass.  The  fitting  in  together  of  all  the 
known  data  is  too  perfect  to  admit  of  any  other  determination  by  in¬ 
ferences. 

The  descendants  of  Sammis  and  the  other  pioneer  families  from 
Southold  are  still  flourishing  in  Huntington,  but  the  surname  Cory  it¬ 
self  is  non-exisent  there  today. 

A  Joseph  Cory  is  mentioned  in  Thompson’s  “ History  of  Long  Is¬ 
land,”  as  a  resident  of  Huntington,  about  1666.  As  no  such  name  is 
found  in  the  early  records  of  the  town,  it  may  safely  be  set  down  as 
a  misprint  for  John. 

John’s  children,  all  born  in  Huntington,  were: 

Mary,  born  October  20,  1668;  was  married  February  14, 
1689,  to  Samuel  Smith,  grandson  of  Nicholas  and  Mary 
Smith,  who  emigrated  to  America. 

Abigail,  born  November  13,  1670;  probably  was  a  spinister. 
The  Salmon  family  record,  however,  says  that  an^ Abigail 
Cory  was  married  to  Reuben  Shaw,  August  31,  1736,  and 
died  December  29,  1739. 

Elizabeth,  born  January  9,  1672;  probably  died  young. 

JOHN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Martha,  born  February  17,  1677;  was  married  to  one  of  Sam¬ 
mis’  sons,  as  in  the  will  of  John  Sammis,  she  is  called  his 
daughter-in-law' ;  she  also  was  his  stepdaughter. 

Elnathan,  born  June  1,  1679;  probably  was  in  New  Jersey, 
about  1706;  died,  about  1710. 

Thomas,  born  September  21,  1681;  settled  in  Stamford, 
Conn.,  about  1720,  where  he  married  for  the  second  time; 
his  first  wife  was  Miriam,  and  his  second,  Elizabeth,  but 
their  family  names  are  not  recorded.  Judge  C.  harles  E. 
Cory,  of  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
Cory  history,  is  descended  from  him. 

Abraham,  born  October  28,  1683;  married  Alice  Braddock, 
probably  at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  in  1706;  died  in  Han¬ 
over,  N.  J.,  October  10,  1740. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Coiy  Family  of  Southampton  and  South- 
old,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,”  by  Lucy  DuBois  Akerly,  in  the  New 
York  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record;  Cory  Family,  by  Har¬ 
riet  Cory  Dickinson;  “Coryolopy,”  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos 
Cory;  “Southold  Town  Records,”  by  J.  Wickham  Case;  1  Hunting- 
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ton  Town  Records,”  by  Charles  *R.  Street;  Early  Long  Island 
Wills,”  by  William  S.  Pellatreau,  M.  A.;  “Documentary  History  of 
New  York,”  by  E.  B.  O’ Callaghan,  M.  D.;  and  W.  W.  Munsell’s 
“History  of  Suffolk  County,  (L.  I.,  N.  Y. ).” 
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JOHN8  CORY  was  “borne  (on)  the  3(rd)  day  of  feb(ru)ery, 
in  the  year  1674,  (it  being)  *  the  4(th)  day  of  the  week,  in  the 
afternoon,’’  to  quote  from  the  family  history,  as  set  down,  on  October 
28,  1683,  by  his  father,  in  his  characteristic  style  of  writing,  in  the 
“Huntington  Town  Records.”  His  place  of  birth,  like  that  of  all  his 

brothers  and  sisters,  was  Huntington,  L.  I. 

He  was  about  eleven  years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  after  tht 
second  marriage  of  his  mother  to  John  Sammis,  his  uncle-in-law,  he 
remained  in  the  family  until  1695,  when  he  became  of  age.  While 
thus  living,  he  was  counted  among  the  Children  of  John  Corie, 
who  were  made  grantees  together  by  the  town,  to  three  acars  of 
land  of  Jonathan  miller(’)s  Devission,  on  April  1,  1690,  when 
considerable  land  grants  were  given  out  that  day  to  a  good  many 
townsmen. 

“2C.  belonging  to  ye  Lott  of  John  Corey,  paid  for  by  John  Corey, 
as  it  reads  in  the  minutes  of  the  Town  Records.  Being  required  b\ 
the  new  patent  of  Governor  Benjamin  Fletcher  to  supersede  the  old 
patents  of  his  predecessors,  John,  then  a  stripling  of  twenty,  called  at 
the  “town  hall”  and  paid  fifteen  shillings  and  six  pence  towards 
(the)  Huntington  Patent  (of)  1694,’  for  his  deceased  father.  4  he 
letter  “C”  stands  for  “hundred  pound  rights,”  or  “hundreds”  as  was 
commonly  called  in  those  days.  The  rights  were  classified  in  two 
parts;  firstly,  those  who  held  purchased  hundreds  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  town  and  a  right  in  all  divisions  of  land;  and  second¬ 
ly  ?  “gift  hundreds,”  or  those  who  only  held  rights  in  future  di\  isions. 
Except  as  to  the  lands  already  divided  and  possessed,  the  title  to  all 
lands  was  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  town,  and  these  rights  are 
believed  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  equitable  claims  for  future 
grants  by  the  trustees,  based  on  payment  of  the  assessments  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  lands  from  the  Indians.  As  long  as  the  title  was 
held  by  the  town  trustees,  the  holders  of  the  hundreds  could  make 
no  valid  conveyance  whatever. 

The  list  of  the  contributors,  among  w  hom  was  our  young  ancestor, 
and  the  amount  paid  by  each,  furnished,  in  part,  the  basis  upon  which 
certificates,  or  claims  to  “hundred  pound  rights,  or  fractions  there- 
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of,  were  adjusted  by  the  Fletcher  patent.  The  “rights,”  or  divisions 
of  lands,  secured  by  these  payments,  did  not  in  all  cases,  go  to  the 
persons  who  paid  the  money,  but  were  often  credited  to  others  wTho 
held  former  “rights,”  and  the  money  in  such  cases  was  paid  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  former  holders,  most  of  whom  had  died  since  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  town.  But  few  of  those  who  came  during  the  first 
seven  years  were  left,  and  the  list  was  made  up  principally  of  their 
children  and  the  new  comers. 

Being  the  oldest  son,  John  gave,  in  February  of  1695,  a  deed  for 
a  piece  of  land,  adjoining  to  the  home  lot  of  his  uncle-in-law  Samuel 
Smith,  to  him,  and  in  turn,  received  from  him  a  deed  for  a  piece  of 
land,  adjacent  to  his  father’s  home  lot.  Evidently,  on  April  9,  1696, 
he  deeded  this  land  to  his  younger  brother  Abraham  and  to  his  other 
brother  Thomas,  when  he  deeded  the  homestead,  stipulating  that  his 
mother  Mary  Sammis  was  to  be  permitted,  if  she  chose,  to  have  a 
home  in  it.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  division  of  his  father’s  estate. 

The  months  of  February  and  April  in  the  two  different  years 
would  appear  to  be  fourteen  months  apart,  but  in  fact,  the  trans¬ 
action  of  the  deed  transfers  took  place  within  two  months.  In  1752, 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  chronology  of  months  and 
days  were  rearranged,  dropping  eleven  days  between  the  second  and 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  and  that  year  was  to  commence  on  the 
first  of  January,  instead  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  March,  as  frequently 
found  in  the  old  records.  March,  in  the  old  style,  was  the  first 
month  of  the  year  and  February  was  the  twelfth.  In  reducing  the 
old  style  to  the  new,  add  ten  days  from  1500  and  eleven  days  from 
1700  to  1752,  to  perfect  the  cycle  of  time  as  near  correct  as  was 
made  by  the  Parliament.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  both  in  England 
and  in  her  American  colonies,  town  clerks  were  slow  to  adopt  the 
change,  and  often  obstinately  persisted,  for  half  a  century,  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  old  mode  of  reckoning.  In  writing  the  year  169%6,  or  other 
years  preceding,  or  succeeding,  the  bottom  figures  represent  the  ac¬ 
tual  year  as  we  reckon  it,  and  the  only  figures  to  be  read. 

According  to  the  wording  of  the  puzzled  Riverhead  testament, 
sworn  to  before  Squire  Epenetus  Platt,  in  1687,  it  probably  means 
that  because  of  the  land  which  his  grandfather  had  given  his  father 
who  passed  it  to  him,  but  did  not  give  him  any  land.  The  homestead 
and  the  land  which  he  deeded  to  his  brothers  probably  were  given  to 
him  by  the  court  in  Huntington,  when  he  became  of  age. 

This  is  the  last  record  we  find  of  John  in  Huntington.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  record  of  his  arrival  in  Elizabethtown,  in  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  East  Jersey,  is  undated.  He  probably  went  there  a  year  after 
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deeding  the  land  and  the  homestead  to  his  brothers.  He  was  not 
then  married,  or  his  deeds  of  transfer  wmuld  bear  the  signature  of  his 
wife  as  a  witness.  Pretty  soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  married  Pris¬ 
cilla,  a  daughter,  probably,  of  Joseph  Osborn,  of  Elizabethtown. 

The  main  object  of  his  going  there  probably  was  to  claim  the  land 
which  was  given  him,  when  six  years  old,  by  his  grandfather  who,  in 
1680,  made  a  transfer  of  all  his  realty  to  Isaac,  John's  uncle,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  the  Elizabethtowm  possession.  J.  Wickham 
Case  states,  in  his  “Southold  Towm  Records,”  that  our  first  John 
Cory  secured  a  tract  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  acres  of  land 
there  in  1665,  but  there  is  no  mention  made  of  it  in  Rev.  Edwin  F. 
Hatfield’s  “History  of  Elizabeth.” 

Elizabethtown,  since  abbreviated  to  Elizabeth,  was  a  thriving,  bust¬ 
ling  little  seaport  town  when  John  came  to  it  from  Long  Island.  In 
the  Kitchell  chapter  in  the  fourth  volume,  the  reader  will  find  that 
the  town  was  settled  by  four  families  prior  to  1664. 

In  the  “History  of  Elizabeth,”  by  Rev.  Edwfin  F.  Hatfield,  we 
read  that  within  a  month  after  the  surrender  of  New7  Amsterdam  to 
the  English,  an  association  was  formed  by  the  English  inhabitants  of 
the  west  end  of  Long  Island.  One  of  the  members  was  Nicholas 
Carter,  great-great  grandfather  of  Martha,  wife  of  Lieutenant  James 
Cory,  who  was  John's  grandson.  Several  of  their  number,  Hat¬ 
field  says,  “were  deputed  to  go  dow  n  to  New'  ork  and  secure  of  the 
Governor  (who  was  then  Richard  Nicolls)  the  liberty  to  purchase  and 
settle  a  plantation,  w'hich  they  had  sought,  in  vain,  from  his  predces- 
sor  under  the  Dutch  Government.”  Governor  Nicolls’  consent  be¬ 
ing  granted  on  September  30,  1664,  a  conference  was  held,  at  once, 
with  “Chief  Sagamores  of  the  Indians,  on  Staten  Island  and  result¬ 
ed  in  the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  land.  The  deed  was  executed  on 
October  21  of  that  year.  Ground  was  broken  early  in  November, 
and  the  settlement  was  begun  in  the  spring  following.  These  first  set¬ 
tlers  and  those  who  subsequently  jointed  the  association  were  known 
in  history  as  “Elizabethtowm  Associates.’ 

Prior  to  this  time,  Philip  Carteret,  sailing  from  England  with  thir¬ 
ty  people  on  board  the  good  ship  Philip ,  reached  Elizabethtown  and 
augmented  its  population.  The  town  became  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  province  of  East  Jersey,  with  Philip  Carteret  as  Governor. 

The  supreme  court  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  province  met 
there  for  the  first  time. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  the  Proprietary  government  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor,  the  settlers  from  Long  Island  did  not  take  kindly  to  it,  as  they 
regarded  it  as  an  interference  with  the  land  rights  they  secured  under 
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a  grant  from  the  governor  of  New  York.  The  trouble  grew  as  the 
years  went  on  until  about  1698  when,  under  Governor  Hamilton, 
strife  and  violence  occurred,  the  courts  being  broken  up,  and  the 
sheriffs  and  others  obstructed  in  serving  processes.  A  similar  scene 
took  place  at  the  county  court  in  Newark,  several  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Elizabethtown,  among  whom  was  Samuel  Carter,  probably  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Martha,  who  was  wife  of  Lieut.  James  Cory,  taking 
part  in  the  disturbance.  As  says  an  account : 

In  this  terrible  confusion  of  public  affairs,  it  was  determined  to 
make  an  appeal  directly  to  the  King.  A  Petition  was  prepared,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  from  “the  Freeholders,  Inhabitants,  and  owners  of 
the  Land,  of  and  belonging  to  Elizabeth  Towne,  or  Township  and 
other  Lands  thereto  adjacent,  in  the  Province  of  East  New  Jersey, 
in  America,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  others. 

The  said  Purchasers  and  those  claiming  (protection)  under  them, 
still  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  Lands  by  them  Purchased  and 
peaceably  enjoyed  the  same  until  about  September,  1693,  being  Thirty 
Years,  and  during  that  time,  (at)  great  Labour  and  Expence,  built, 
planted,  and  improved  the  same ;  they  humbly  conceived  they  ought, 
according  to  Law,  Reason  and  Justice,  still  to  enjoy  the  same. 

They  then  rehearse  the  troubles,  to  which  they  had  been  put,  in 
defending  their  title  and  their  need  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 

They  ask,  therefore,  either  to  be  placed  under  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  New  York,  or  to  have  different  Judges  appointed,  to  whom 
all  these  matters  might  be  referred,  and  that  the  usurpers  be  admon¬ 
ished  no  more  to  usurp  the  royal  authority  in  “constituting  courts” 
and  (in  appointing)  4  commisserating  Judges.” 

The  petition  was  signed  by  sixty-five  land  owners  in  April  of  1699, 
according  to  Hatfield,  though  the  original  bore  no  date.  The  com¬ 
piler  of  the  “New  Jersey  Archives”  calculates  the  date  as  about 
1696.  It  is  improbable  that  the  petition  was  drawn  up  earlier  than 
1698,  as  several  of  the  Elizabethtown  men  already  were  under  the  sod 
by  1697,  whose  names  probably  would  appear  had  they  been  living. 

Among  the  signatures  is  that  of  John  Cory  and  of  Samuel  Carter, 
our  probable  ancestor.  It  indicates  that  John  had  been  living  in  that 
town  (Elizabeth)  for  a  year  or  so  prior  to  1698,  and  he  had  some 
land  there — probably  the  legacy  of  his  grandfather.  Hatfield  says  it 
was  John’ s  first  appearance  here  as  4  ‘one  of  the  Memoralists  of  1 700. 
This  probably  refers  to  the  protest  he  signed  earlier  than  1699.  Pro¬ 
bably,  because  of  his  Quaker  instincts  and  of  his  being  a  recent  ar¬ 
rival  from  Long  Island,  he  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  turmoils  be¬ 
yond  contributing  his  signature,  with  others,  to  the  petition,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  wrongs  and  injustices  of  the  Proprietary  government. 

The  chronicles  of  the  early  activities  and  events  in  Elizabethtown, 
as  well  as  the  story  of  John’s  living  and  doings  there,  always  will 
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remain  a  blank,  for  they  all  went  with  the  disappearance  of  the  old 
Town  books,  which  were  spirited  away  from  the  house  of  their  cus¬ 
todian  in  1718  or  1719,  and  destroyed  by  two  men  at  the  instance 
of  certain  parties  in  the  Proprietaries’  interests.  The  official  state¬ 
ment  of  the  loss  of  the  books  is  set  forth  in  an  initial  entry  in  a  new 
book,  under  date  of  August  2,  1720.  The  stolen  books  contained 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  Town  meetings  and  the  records  of 
surveys,  ordered  and  made  from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement,  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  them  were  accounts 
of  the  important  activities  of  John  in  the  town,  and  also  of  his  three 
brothers  who  came  down  after  him  between  1705  and  1710. 

From  what  fragmentary  records  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we 
find  that  John  bought,  on  August  8,  1712,  a  tract  of  meadow  land 
near  Rahway.  This  is  the  first  intimation  of  his  having  packed  up 
and  left  Elizabethtown  behind  him. 

Later,  on  February  8,  1720,  he  secured,  by  purchase,  a  farm  of 
sixty-three  acres,  situated  in  what  is  now  called  Cranford,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  two  miles  west  of  West- 
field.  The  property  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  family  for  over 
seventy-five  years.  The  original  deed  is  not  on  record,  likely  having 
been  in  the  lost  Town  Records.  With  this  and  the  other  lards 
near  Rahway,  which  he  owned,  as  indicated  by  his  will  of  March  8, 
1721,  he  had  at  least  four  hundred  acres.  These  he  divided  among 
his  sons ;  two  fifty-acre  tracts  of  each  to  Elnathan  and  John,  with 
marsh  land  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  equally  divided  ;  one  hundred 
acres,  “lying  under  the  mountains,’’  which  he  bought  of  Cornelius 
Hatfield,  and  which  went  to  Joseph;  and  one  hundred  acres  which 
adjoined  to  Joseph’s  land  and  went  to  Benjamin. 

Both  Rahway  and  Cranford  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Elizabethtown,  comprising  by  the  survey  of  1699  and  L00, 
the  lands  where  Rahway,  Westfield,  Plainfield,  South  Plains,  Spring- 
field,  New  Providence,  Summit  and  other  places  are  now  established, 
extending  to  Union  village  and  into  the  Creat  Swamp  north  ot  Long 
Hill.  The  territory  was  nearly  co-terminous  with  the  present  Union 
county,  including  part  of  Somerest  county  on  the  southwest,  and  was 
known  by  the  name  of  4  bree  Borough  and  1  own  of  Elizabeth. 

Cranford  did  not  exist  until  a  township  of  its  own  was  can  ed  our 
of  the  township  of  Westfield  by  an  act  of  the  New  Jersey  legislature, 
in  1871.  History  says  that  Westfield  took  its  name  from  the  rich 
“fields  west  of  Elizabeth  Town,  and  hence,  for  over  one  hundred 
years,  went  by  the  name  of  West  Fields.”  1  he  town  Records  say 
that  the  settlement  of  “Westfields”  dates  back  to  the  last  year  (1699) 
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of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  the  result  of  the  “Clinker  Lot 
Division.”  Almost  immediately  after  the  division,  emigration  from 
the  older  parts  of  the  town  of  Elizabeth  began  to  set  toward  the  in¬ 
terior, — especially  to  the  territory  between  the  Rahway  river  on  the 
east  and  the  mountains  on  the  west.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
1720  that  the  settlers,  including  John,  became  numerous  enough  to 
constitute  a  distinct  community. 

As  far  back  as  1666  three  men  signed  articles  of  agreement  in  be¬ 
half  of  themselves  and  their  “Associates,”  with  Governor  Carteret  at 
Elizabethtown,  to  have  the  right  to  settle  one  or  more  plantations, 
each  to  consist  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  families,  “between  (the)  Ra- 
wawack  river  and  the  Ra(r)itan  River,”  which  is  now  known  as 
Lower  Rahway.  These  hardy  pioneers  ventured  out  there  by  means 
of  blazed  trees  they  traced  until  they  located  their  destinations.  Those 
of  the  next  generation  penetrated  farther,  crossing  Crane’s  Ford, 
where  Cranford  now  is,  and  settled  at  “Westfields”  and  South  Plains. 
Historian  Hatfield  says  “Westfields  was  the  extreme  border  of  civili¬ 
zation.  Neither  church  nor  minister  was  yet  to  be  found  in  the  region 
beyond,  toward  the  setting  sun.”  It  remained  a  part  of  the  “Bor¬ 
ough  of  Elizabethtown”  until  1794,  when  it  was  set  off,  by  an  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  state  legislature,  and  “made  a  separate  township,  to  be 
known  by  the  name  of  the  township  of  Westfield.”  Before  Cranford 
was  set  off  it  was  a  part  of  the  township  at  its  southeasterly  extremity. 
It  was  the  homeland  of  the  Cranes,  the  descendants  of  Stephen  Crane, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  “Elizabethtown  Associates.” 

We  had  a  search  made  of  all  the  old  New  Jersey  records,  through 
a  well-known  New  Jersey  genealogist,  but  nothing  could  be  found  to 
indicate  where  John  had  lived  before  he  settled  on  the  Cranford  farm. 
Like  his  father,  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  claimed  by  death  in  De¬ 
cember  of  1722,  and  his  activities  as  a  farmer  were  over.  According 
to  the  family  tradition  he  also  was  a  merchant,  but  nowhere  in  the 
records  can  we  find  anything  to  indicate  that  he  ever  was  one.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  an  officer  in  an  Elizabethtown  military  company, 
for  there  were  “A  gun  &  two  swords  and  a  Belt”  among  the  items  in 
the  “Invi(n)t(o)ry  of  the  Estate  of  John  Cory,  Late  of  Elizabeth, 
Deceased,  prized  January  ye  23d,  1722-3,”  and  filed  with  his  will. 
“A  percel  of  Books”  indicates  that  he  was  an  intelligent  man,  being 
a  great  reader  of  books.  Like  most  of  the  early  colonists,  he  had 
in  his  keeping,  “a  negro  wench,”  valued  by  the  appraisers  at  twenty- 
eight  pounds  sterling. 

In  the  Rev.  Nathan  E.  Cory’s  unpublished  “Cory  Line  of  De¬ 
scent,”  it  is  stated  that  John  was  the  son  of  the  first  John.  As  we 
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have  had  no  access  to  his  private  papers,  which  are  now  in  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  a  family  in  North  Carolina,  we  cannot  understand  what  gave 
him  the  basis  on  which  to  make  such  a  statement.  We  know  by 
the  Southold  deed  of  transfer  that  the  second  John  was  of  age  in 
1660.  According  to  our  remote  relative’s  linking-up,  the  John,  of 
Elizabethtown  must  have  been  at  the  age  of  about  eighty-five  years, 
when  he  died  in  1722.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  esteemed 
reverend  kinsman  did  not  stop  long  enough  to  remember  that  John 
would  be  too  old  a  man,  in  his  sixtieth  year  of  age,  about  the  year  of 
1699,  to  start  a  family  of  his  own.  Whether  he  had  studied  all  the 
angles  of  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  so  thoroughly  as  to  support 
this  connecting-up  or  not,  we  are  in  no  position  to  say,  without  first 
examining  his  data. 

But,  as  we  lean  to  our  logical  reason  for  the  good  man  s  getting 
the  wrong  hold  of  a  belief,  we  cannot  help  but  think  that  he  must 
have  accepted  in  good  faith  Rev.  Mr.  Hatfield  s  statement,  in  his 
“Elizabethtown  History,”  that  it  was  John  who  went  there  from 
Southold,  L.  I.,  and  that  it  was  he  who  was  assessed  at  Southold  for 
forty-four  pounds  in  1676,  and  that  he  had  brothers  Abraham  and 
Jacob.  For  this  misleading  account  Historian  Hatfield  is  to  blame, 
for  he  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  if  it  w’as  the  father  himself  who  was 
assessed,  and  if  Abraham  and  Jacob  were  his  children,  bor  had  he 
done  so,  the  mistaken  identity  could  have  been  avoided. 

John  undoubtedly  was  one  of  the  staunch  leaders  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Elizabethtown,  which  is  still  in  active  operation, 
being  one  of  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  New  Jersey.  He 
and  his  wife  evidently  were  of  that  faith  and  attended  the  church 
regularly,  no  matter  how  far  away  they  lived.  But,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  church  register  to  cite  their  membership,  as  most  records 
prior  to  1800  were  lost  in  a  fire  many  years  ago.  It  seems  that  his 
Quaker  traits  had  dissipated  long  before  and  were  forgotten.  Being 
brought  up  and  trained  religiously  well  under  the  tutelage  of  his  good 
mother,  his  first  impulse  upon  reaching  Elizabethtown,  when  he 
came  down  from  Long  Island,  was  to  enter  his  name  in  the  church 
register  as  a  member. 

This  church  is  very  ancient,  dating  back  to  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  by  the  original  “Associates.”  It  probably  was  the  first 
English  church  of  the  Puritan  type  founded  in  New  Jersey;  but  ow¬ 
ing  to  the  loss  of  the  records,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  when 
the  church  was  organized,  or  the  meeting-house  built.  As  the  first 
founders  of  the  town  were  a  religious  people,  having  been  church 
members  back  home  in  Gonnecticut  and  Long  Island  before  coming 
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down  there  in  1665,  it  may  be  surmised  that  they,  at  once,  set  up  a 
church  somehow  as  a  duty  to  worship  their  Maker  high  up,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  custom  prevailing  in  New  England. 

At  the  time  of  John’s  death,  all  of  his  children,  with  the  exception 
of  the  oldest,  were  minors.  In  his  will,  proved  on  January  1,  1723* 
he  gave  his  occupation  as  “Yeoman”  and  named  his  wife  as  sole  ex¬ 
ecutrix.  It  was  witnessed  by  William  Strayhearne,  John  Osborne 
and  Mary  Strayhearne,  the  last  making  her  mark.  Below  is  the 
transcript  of  his  bequests  which  we  obtained  from  the  archives  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  : 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen,  the  Eighth  day  of  March,  In  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1720-21,  I,  John  Cory,  of  Elizabethtown,  In  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  province  of  East  New  Jersey,  Yeoman,  Being 
sick  and  weak  in  body,  but  of  Perfect  Mind  and  Memory,  Thanks 
be  given  unto  God  therefor,  calling  unto  mind  the  Mortality  of  my 
Body,  and  knowing  that  it  is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die,  do 
make  and  ordaine  this,  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

That  is  to  say  principal(l)y  and  first  of  all,  I  give  and  recommend 
my  Soul  Into  the  Hands  of  God  *  (who)  gave  it,  and  for  my  Body 
I  recommend  it  to  (the)  Earth  to  be  buryed  in  a  Christianlike  and 
decent  manner,  at  the  Discretion  of  my  Execut(rix),  nothing  doubt¬ 
ing,  at  the  General  Resurrection,  I  shall  receive  the  same  again  by 
the  (Al)  mighty  *  God,  and  as  touching  such  worldly  Estate  where¬ 
with  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  me,  In  this  Life.  I  Give,  devise 
and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  following  manner  and  form: 

Imprimis:  I  Give  and  bequeath  to  Priscilla,  my  dearly  beloved 
wife,  all  my  whole  moveable  Estate  both  within  doors  and  without, 
to  be  whol(l)y  at  her  dispose  so  long  as  she  remains  my  widow,  and 
when  she  marries,  I  give  to  her  won  (one)  third  of  my  moveable 
Estate,  when  the  legacies  and  debts  are  paid. 

Item:  I  Give  to  my  daughter  Mary  ten  shillings,  and  to  my  son 
Elnathan  I  give  to  him  a  paire  of  three  years  old  Steers  when  he 
comes  of  age,  and  my  Wife  is  to  have  won  (one)  room  of  my  dwel¬ 
ling  house  and  part  of  the  cellar  so  long  as  she  remains  my  Widdow, 
and  the  other  two  thirds  (of)  my  moveable  Estate  to  be  equally  de- 
vided  between  my  fore  sons  and  daughter  Hannah.  I  likewise  con¬ 
stitute,  make  and  ordain  my  beloved  wife  Priscilla  (to  be)  my  only 
sole  Execut(rix)  of  this,  my  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

Item:  I  Give  to  my  well-beloved  Son  John  my  dwelling  House 
and  fifty  acres  of  land,  joyning  to  the  s(ai)d  house  to  him,  his  heires, 
Executors,  Administrators  or  Assigns  forever. 

Item:  I  give  to  my  well-beloved  son  Elnathan  fifty  acres  of  land, 
joyning  to  his  brother  John’s  Land,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  s(ai)d 
Land  to  him,  his  heires,  Executors,  Administrators  or  Assigns  for¬ 
ever.  And  all  my  Salt  Meadows  or  Marsh  (es)  to  be  equally  divided 
between  my  two  sons  Elnathan  &  John. 

Item:  I  Give  to  my  well-beloved  son  Joseph  won  (one)  Hun¬ 
dred  Acres  of  Land,  Lying  under  the  mountains,  (the)  Land  that  I 
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bought  of  Cornelius  Hattfield,  late  of  Englishtown  (Elizabethtown), 
Deceased — the  East(ern)  part  of  the  Land,  to  have  and  to  hold  the 
s(ai)d  One  Hundred  Acres  to  him  and  (his)  heires,  Executors,  Ad¬ 
ministrators  or  Assigns  forever. 

Item:  I  Give  to  my  well-beloved  son  Benjamin  one  hundred  acres 
of  Land,  Joyning  to  his  brother  Joseph’s  Land,  Lying  under  the 
mountains,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  s(ai)d  one  hundred  acres  of  Land 
to  him,  his  Heires,  Executors,  Administrators  or  Assigns  forever. 

John  shall  help  his  brother  Elnathan  to  build  him  a  house  of  twenty- 
two  f(ee)t  long,  and  twenty  f(ee)t  wide,  IIV2  f(ee)t  stud,  then  to 
Clapboard  it  and  shingle  it,  build  the  chimney,  lay  the  floors,  and 
make  the  doors.  And  they  are  both  obliged  to  do  their  equall  part. 

All  my  Lands,  Messuages  and  Tenements,  by  them  fully  to  be 
possessed  and  enjoyed,  and  I  do  hereby  utterly  disallow,  revoke,  d is— 
annual  all  (and)  every  other  former  test(a)ments,  wills,  and  legacies, 
Bequest(s)  and  Execution,  by  me,  in  any  way,  before  the  time 
named,  willed  and  Bequested,  Ratifying  and  Confirming  this,  and  no 
other  to  be  my  Last  Will  and  Testament. 

In  Witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the 
day  and  year  above  written.  (Signed)  John  Cory,  (Seal). 

Signed,  Sealed  and  discharged  in  the  presen (ce)  of  us,  William 
Strayh(e)arne,  John  Orsborne  (and)  Mary  (her  O  mark)  Stray- 
he(a)rne. 

Memoranda  that  at  Elizabethtown,  ye  7th  day  of  January,  1722-23, 
Personallyappeared  before  me,  Wm.  Strayhe(a)rne  and  Mary  Stray- 
he(a)rne,  two  of  ye  Subscribing  Evidences  to  ye  s(ai)d  within  last 
Will  and  Testament,  who,  being  sworn  before  me,  Mic(hae)l  Kear¬ 
ny,  Surrogate,  authorized  and  appointed  to  take  the  probate  of  wills, 
and  deposed,  on  ye  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  that  they  saw 
ye  within  testator  John  Cory  sign,  seal,  publish  and  declare  the  with¬ 
in  writing  to  be  his  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  that  he  was  of 
sound  mind  and  memory,  at  ye  Same  Time,  and  likewise  that  John 
Osborne  was  present  and  signed  *  it  as  evidence  at  the  same  time, 
Jurat  Cora  me. — Mich’l  Kearny,  Surrogate. 

Memo 7  •and,  that  ye  7th  Day  of  January,  1722-23,  Personally  ap¬ 
peared  before  me,  Michael  Kearny,  Surrogate,  Authorized  and  ap¬ 
proved  to  take  the  Probate  of  last  Wills  and  testaments  by  his  Excel¬ 
lency,  Wm.  Burnet,  Esq.,  &c. 

Priscilla  Cory,  Executrix,  mentioned  in  ye  within  written  W  ill  and 
Testament,  and  being  duly  sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  to  a  Due  performance  of  the  same. — Jurat  Cora  me  Anno 
{and)  Die  supra  dictum ,  Michael  Kearny,  Surrogate.  To  whom 
Letters  of  Administration  *  (is)  granted. 

The  widow,  however,  survived  him  but  a  short  time,  dying,  either 
in  the  summer  or  the  autumn  of  1723.  Her  will,  dated  March  6, 
1723,  wras  probated  on  December  17,  1723,  naming  Elnathan,  Anna 
and  Mary  as  beneficiaries.  Below  is  her  will,  given  in  its  entirely : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  1  he  Sixth  Day  of  March,  in  the  Ninth 
year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Soveraign  Lord  George,  by  the  Grace  of 
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God,  King  of  Great  Brittain,  &c. ,  And  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Christ,  according  to  English  Accompt  one  thousand,  Seven  hundred 
and  Twenty  Two,  I,  Priscilla  Cory,  The  widow  and  Relict  of  John 
Cory,  Late  of  Elizabeth  Town,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  province 
of  New  Jersey,  Deceased,  being  Sick  and  weak  in  body,  but  Sound 
and  perfect  (in)  understanding  and  Memory  [thanks  to  almighty  God 
ther(e)for]  Do  make  this,  my  Last  will  and  Testament,  In  Manner 
and  forme  following;  that  is  to  say,  first  I  Commit  my  soul  and  Spirit 
into  the  hands  of  almighty  God  who  Gave  it,  and  my  Body  to  the 
Dust  whence  it  was  taken,  to  Receive  a  Decent  Christian  Burial, 
And  for  that  worldly  and  Temporal  Estate  which  it  hath  pleased 
God,  by  his  providence,  to  bestowe  upon  me,  I  Dispose  of  the  Same 
as  followeth :  That  is  to  say,  first  I  will  and  order  that  all  my  own 
proper  Debts  which  I  have  contracted  and  Justly  owe  to  any  person 
or  persons,  at  my  Decease,  shall  be  well  and  truly  paid  out  of  my  Es¬ 
tate,  by  my  Executors,  hereinafter  named  and  appointed. 

Item ,  all  my  s(ai)d  proper  Debts  and  Funeral  Expenses  being  first 
paid  and  Discharged,  I  Give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Ann 
Cory,  the  Remainder  of  all  that  my  whole  moveable  Estate,  with  the 
Best  Feather  bed,  Bolster  pillows,  Coverings  and  all  other  furniture 
to  the  same  Belonging,  which  in  &  by  the  Last  will  and  Testament 
of  my  said  Deceased  husband  John  Cory  Is  Given  and  bequeathed 
unto  the  said  Priscil  (1) a  Cory  to  be  delivered  unto  my  said  Daughter 
Anna  Cory  at  the  age  of  Eighteen  years  of  her  life,  or  at  the  time  of 
her  Marriage,  if  it  shall  happen  sooner. 

Item,  my  will  is  that,  if  my  Daughter  Anna  shall  happen  to  Dye  be¬ 
fore  the  said  age  of  eighteen  years  of  her  Life  and  before  her  being 
Married,  then  and  in  Such  Case,  at  the  Decease  of  my  said  Daughter 
Anna,  Soe  happening  to  Dye  before  Such  age  and  before  Marriage, 
as  afores(ai)d,  All  that  my  Moveable  Estate,  Bed,  Bedding  and  fur¬ 
niture  Soe  Given  and  bequeathed  to  her,  as  aboves(ai)d,  shall  fall, 
(  )  and  Return  unto  my  son  Elnathan  Cory,  and  to  my  Daugh¬ 

ter  Mary  Hampton,  to  be  Equally  Divided  between  them,  their  heirs 
and  assigns  for  Ever.  Item,  I  make,  appoint  and  ordain  my  well-be¬ 
loved  son-in-Law  Andrew  Hampton,  jun(io)r,  and  my  Trusty  and 
well-beloved  fri(e)nd  Joseph  Marsh,  to  be,  Jointly  and  Severally,  the 
Executors  of  this,  my  Last  will  and  Testament.  And  I  do  Revoke 
and  hereby  make  null  and  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect,  all  wills 
and  Testaments  by  me,  at  any  time  heretofore,  in  any  wise,  made 
and  declared,  hereby  Ratifying  and  Confirming  this  to  be  my  Last 
will  and  Testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  Said  Priscil (1) a  Cory,  have  hereunto 
Set  my  hand  and  Seal,  the  day  and  year,  first  herein  above  written. 

her 

Priscil  (1)  a  O  Cory 
mark 

Signed  and  Sealed,  published  and  Declared  by  the  Testator  to  be  her 
Last  will  and  Testament,  in  the  presence,  of  us  as  witnesses,  Antho¬ 
ny  Littell,  Mary  (her  O  mark)  Strayhearne,  (and)  Wm.  Strayhearne. 
Eliza (beth)  Town,  17th  Day  of  December,  1723,  Personally  ap- 
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peared  before  me,  Mich’l  Kearney,  Surr(ogate),  appointed  b>  his 
Excel(lency),  Wm.  Burnet(t),  Esq.,  Capt(ain)  General  and  Gov¬ 
ernor)  in  Chief,  &c.,  William  Strayhearn(e),  one  of  the  Evidences 
to  the  within  mentioned  Last  will  and  Testament,  who  being  sworn, 
on  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Almighty  God,  did  Depose  that  he  saw  the 
within  Testatrix  Priscil  ( 1 ) a  Cory  sign,  Seal,  publish  &  Declare  the 
within  Instrument  to  be  her  last  w  ill  and  T  estament,  and  that  s  e 
was,  at  the  same  time,  in  sound  mind  and  memory,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  or  believes,  and  saw  the  other  Evidences  sign  it,  at  the  same 
time.  —  Just  Corat  me,  Mich.  Kearney,  Surr(ogate). 

Mem(oran)d(um),  that  att  Eliz(a)b(eth)town,  the  17th  day  ot 
December,  1723,  Personally  appeared  before  me,  Mich  1  Kearney, 
appointed  by  His  Excell(ency) ,  &c.,  Andrew  Hampton,  junfiojr 
one  of  the  Executors  to  ye  within  Last  will  and  Testam(en)t,  (and 
did  depose  that)  the  said  mark  (of)  the  other  Executor  haveing  de¬ 
clared  by  Signifying  thereof  in  his  own  proper  person,  the  said  Hamp¬ 
ton,  afors(ai)d,  having  Sworne  on  the  Holy  Evangelist  of  Allmighty 
God,  to  the  true  performance  of  the  s(ai)d  office  o(f)  Executor. 
Jurat  Coram ,  Mich.  Kearney. 

As  is  noticed,  Priscilla  signed  by  making  her  mark  between  her 
name  which  resembles  the  capital  letter  O  .  Mary  Strayhearne, 
one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  will,  curiously  enough,  also  makes  the 
same  kind  of  mark  as  the  testatrix.  And  what  is  more  puzzling,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  very  indentical  one  she  makes  in  the  will  of 
John.  “What  does  it  mean?” — one  is  apt  to  ask.  Does  it  seem 
possible  that  both  Priscilla  and  Mary  Strayhearne  took,  for  their 
mark,  the  first  letter  of  their  maiden  name,  being  relatives  probably 

sisters? 

Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  in  John  s  will  is  a  witness  w  hose 
name  is  spelled  “Orsborne,”  does  it  not  naturally  lead  one  to  think 
that  Priscilla’s  name  might  be  Osborn?  Is  not  there  all  the  more  rea¬ 
son  for  thinking  so,  because  the  only  early  Priscilla  found  on  record 
was  the  wife  of  Joseph  Osborn,  and  the  name  is  once  more  mention¬ 
ed  in  the  will  of  Hugh  Roberts,  of  New'ark,  under  date  of  February 
26,  1671,  leaving  fifty  shillings  to  his  “eldest  daughter  Priscilla,  wife 
of  Joseph  Osborn ”  ? 

The  name  Priscilla  is  almost  non-existent  in  Elizabethtown  and 
vicinity.  Among  the  twenty-three  hundred  tombstones  in  the  two 
cemeteries  there,  the  same  Christian  name  of  any  other  than  John  s 
wife  does  not  appear. 

That  Priscilla  w’as  born  in  the  sixteen  seventies  admits  of  no  doubt. 
And  there  is  a  faint  suspicion  that  Joseph  Osborn  and  his  wife  Pris¬ 
cilla  Roberts  are  the  one  best  bet  as  to  w  ho  w  ere  her  parents.  W  hat 
seems  to  substantiate  the  tact  is  that  the  mark  O  appears  in  Joseph 
Osborn's  brother  Stephen’s  own  signature  in  a  deed  of  1666,  at  East 
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Hampton,  L.  I.,  before  his  going  with  him  to  Elizabethtown.  How¬ 
ever,  she  might  be  possibly  a  child,  or  even  a  grandchild  of  either 
John2,  or  Stephen2  Osborn.  Unless  some  chance  discovery  of 
privately-owned  papers  is  made,  all  effort  to  find  her  family  connec¬ 
tion  may  be  in  vain,  but  it  is  hoped  that  this  vexed  matter  may  be  set¬ 
tled  some  day  in  the  future.  The  fact  that  the  wills  of  the  early 
generations  mention  only  the  names  of  the  males  makes  it  impossible 
to  discover  the  maiden  names  of  many  of  the  females. 

Possibly,  however,  it  may  be  safe  to  base  on  good  ground  that 
Priscilla  was  living  in  Elizabethtown,  when  John  came  down  from 
Huntington  and  lived  in  her  neighborhood.  It  is  natural  to  think  that 
they  met,  fell  in  love,  and  got  married.  If  it  can  be  proved  that 
Priscilla  was  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Osborn,  then  she  must  be  on  the 
line  of  our  Thomas  Osborn,  of  East  Hampton,  L.  I.,  which  appears 
in  the  Osborn  lineage  in  this  volume  and  in  Volume  III. 

At  the  vendue  of  Priscilla  Cory’s  personal  effects,  there  was  a 
Benjamin  Osborn  whose  parentage  is  not  found.  Now,  if  he  were  a 
son  of  Joseph  and  Priscilla  Osborn,  then  we  would  find  in  one  fami¬ 
ly  the  names  Priscilla,  Benjamin  and  Joseph,  jr. ,  the  latter  name  ap¬ 
pearing  in  their  family  record.  Four  of  John  Cory’s  children  were 
named  presumably  for  his  own  relatives,  and  the  names  Benjamin  and 
Joseph  probably  came  from  their  mother’s  family.  Yet,  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  say  that  the  mention  of  the  name  Osborn  in  connection  with 
Priscilla  Cory  is  wholly  conjectural,  not  being  backed  by  a  shred  of 
evidence,  that  the  two  families  are  connected. 

With  Priscilla’s  will  is  filed,  “A  true  and  Just  account  of  the  whole 
Goods  of  the  Estate  of  Parsilee  Cory  Sold  at  Public  Vendue  by  me, 
Andrew  Ham(p)ton  (son-in-law’s  father),  Executor  of  (the)  s(ai)d 
Estate.”  Knowing  that  in  these  days  a  vendue  was  a  great  event,  it 
has  seemed  to  be  a  pretty  good  guess  that  some  of  Priscilla’s  relatives 
were  there  as  bidders  for  some  of  her  goods.  Alphabetically  arrang¬ 
ed,  the  names  of  the  purchasers  are  as  follows : 


Nathaniel  Bonnel 
Ichabod  Burnet (t) 
Jonathan  Clark 
Elnathan  Cory 
John  Cory 
Joseph  Cory 
John  Craig 
John  Crane 
George  Crosby 
William  Dagworthy 
Thomas  Dorington 
Joseph  Halsey 


Andrew  Ham(p)ton 
Andrew  Hampton,  jr. 
James  Hampton 
Samuel  Hinds 
Joseph  Jemins 
Anthony  Littell 
Joseph  Ludle 
Joseph  Marsh 
John  Maxfield 
Jonathan  Miller 
Jacob  Mitchel(l) 
William  Mitchel(l) 


Benjamin  Osborn 
Robert  Pool 
George  Ross 
Elizabeth  Sears 
William  Strayhearne 
David  Stuart 
Aaron  Thompson 
William  Watson 
Benjamin  Williams 
Joseph  Williams 
William  Winans 
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Lucy  D.  Akerly  says,  in  her  “Long  Island  Cory  Family,  that 
the  name  of  John's  wife  was  Patience.  She  probably  based  her  evi¬ 
dence  upon  the  will  of  Abraham  Cory,  who  was  John  s  uncle,  dated 
May  19,  1702,  which  makes  provision  for  the  testator  s  nephew’ 
Patience  Mayhew,  a  daughter  of  the  sister  of  his  w’ife,  if  she  re¬ 
main  (s)  with  my  executors  until  she  *  (is)  twenty-one.  In  the 
course  of  a  long-extended  investigation,  made  of  the  Christophers 
family,  by  John  R.  Totten,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society,  he  found  in  the  old  records  that  Jeoffrey 
Christophers,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  had  three  daughters,  one  of 
whom  was  Margaret,  the  w’ife  of  Abraham  Cory,  of  Southold,  L.  I., 
another  was  Joanna,  w’ho  married  John  Mayhew’,  and  whose  daugh¬ 
ter  was  the  Patience  mentioned  above,  and  of  the  third  we  know 
nothing.  This  reference  is  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some  branches 
of  our  family  apparently  believed  that  the  wife  of  John  was  Patience 
rather  than  Priscilla.  It  probably  is  the  only  basis  for  bringing  the 
name  “Mayhew''  into  the  discussion,  as  Miss  Akerly  does. 

As  Miss  Dickinson,  in  her  “Cory  Family,”  says  that  Priscilla  was 
a  daughter  of  George  Day,  of  Elizabethtowm ;  and  as  it  is  also  given 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  family  of  “James  Cory  and  Susan  Multord, 
but  w’ith  a  different  name  used,  the  compiler  of  the  latter  book  was 
misled  to  make  the  statement  that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Paul  T  omp- 
kins.  After  studying  a  thorough  investigation  made  by  a  well-known 
New  Jersey  genealogist,  who  was  engaged  by  Harry  T.  Cory,  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  the  compiler  wishes  to  acknow  ledge  that  there  was  no  such 
person  either  in  New  Jersey  or  in  Long  Island,  and  that  Priscilla 
was  not  a  Tompkins.  The  information  was  given  him  without  its 
authenticity  being  questioned. 

The  reason  for  accepting  the  erroneous  belief  was  due  to  the  word¬ 
ing  in  the  nuncupative  will  of  Mary  1  ompkins,  widow’  of  Joseph 
Tompkins,  which  states  “the  two  sons  of  her  sister  Corre,  Deceas¬ 
ed,”  be  paid  each  “the  sum  of  ten  Pounds  out  of  her  personall  es¬ 
tate,”  and  “the  Two  daughters  of  her  said  sister  Corre,  the  sum  of 
Three  pounds”  each.  This  was  w  hat  led  him  to  make  the  embar¬ 
rassing  mistake.  The  will  w’as  draw’n  Apreil  the  13th,  Anno  Dorn , 
1732.”  As  John  Cory  had  four  sons,  living  in  1732,  while  the  sister 
of  Mary  Tompkins  had  but  two  sons,  it  is  clear  to  him  that  he  was  in 
error. 

As  Mary  Tompkins,  doubtless,  was  a  native  of  Newark,  it  seemed 
natural  to  look  to  that  city  for  her  sister  “Corre’ s”  place  of  nativity. 
There  lived  in  Newark  prior  to  1732,  one  William  Cory,  whose  an¬ 
tecedents  are  not  definitely  known.  It  is  thought  that  he  belonged 
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on  the  Rhode  Island  Cory  line,  and  that  his  wife  probably  was  Mary 
Tompkins'  sister,  if  a  certain  missing  land  deed  issued  by  him  some¬ 
time  between  1726  and  1743  could  be  found  to  substantiate  a  genea¬ 
logist’s  hypothesis.  There  is  another  perplexing  omission.  There 
is  no  inventory  of  the  estate  of  Mary  Tompkins  on  record.  If  it 
were,  it  might  show  the  amounts  due  from  her  brothers,  and  this 
might  help  to  identify  the  mysterious  “Corre”  sister,  as  her  will  says 
they  owed  debts  to  her,  which  she  forgave. 

Sometime  between  1735  and  1740,  John’s  young  son,  bearing  his 
namesake,  tore  down  the  old  house,  which  was  given  him  by  will  and 
built  in  its  place  a  new  one,  which  is  now  standing.  It  is  historical 
with  Revolutionary  associations.  David  Cory,  grandson  of  the  pio¬ 
neer,  was  a  soldier  in  the  American  Revolution,  serving  six  months 
of  each  year  of  the  war.  During  the  winter  of  1779,  he  not  only 
gave  up  the  part  of  the  house,  known  as  “the  long  kitchen,”  for  the 
soldiers’  quarters,  but  also  supplemented  their  meager  rations  from 
his  own  store.  His  wife,  too,  with  a  liberal  hand,  often  supplied  the 
soldiers  with  delicacies  from  her  table. 

The  kitchen  had  three  windows,  and  under  the  middle  one  there 
was  a  trap,  which  led  by  ladder  route  into  a  box-like  place  under 
the  cellar.  This  communicated  with  an  underground  tunnel,  which 
extended  the  full  length  of  the  cellar,  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
feet  farther  to  the  barn.  In  June  of  1780,  Westfield,  near-by,  was 
sacked  by  the  British  soldiers.  As  they  were  making  their  approach, 
the  patriotic  soldiers  quartered  in  the  house,  finding  themselves  out¬ 
numbered,  were  enabled  to  make  their  escape  through  this  secret  pas¬ 
sage-way  to  the  barn,  and  thence  to  the  dense  woods  which,  at  that 
time,  surrounded  the  place. 

Dickinson’s  “Cory  Family”  says  that  both  John  and  Priscilla  are 
sleeping  in  the  old  graveyard  of  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Elizabeth. 
No  such  burials  are  mentioned  in  “Wheeler  and  Halsey’s  Inscrip¬ 
tions  on  Tombstones,  First  Presbyterian  Church  Yard,  Elizabeth, 
New  Jersey.”  Nor  do  we  find  any  of  their  burials  at  the  old  West- 
field  cemetery,  and  even  if  they  were  buried  there,  being  much  near¬ 
er  than  Elizabeth,  their  graves  were  not  marked. 

The  birthplaces  of  the  children  of  John  Cory  and  his  wife  have 
not  been  located  yet,  but  it  is  known  that  all  were  born  in  the  pro¬ 
vincial  territory  of  Elizabethtown.  Their  names  were : 

Mary,  born  about  1699;  died  between  April  21,  1770  and 
April  30,  1772;  was  married  the  first  time  to  Andrew 
Hampton,  jr. ,  and  the  second  time  to  a  Mr.  Shotwell. 

ELNATHAN,  our  lineal  ancestor. 
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John,  born  about  1704;  died  August  8,  1768;  married  in 
1728,  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Denman,  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  a  descendant  of  the  John  Denman,  who  settled  at 
Dorchester,  Mass.,  in  1625;  both  were  buried  in  the 
cemetery  at  Westfield.  Harriet  C.  Dickinson,  the  com¬ 
piler  of  the  “Cory  Family,"  is  a  descendant,  and  also 
was  the  late  James  E.  Cory  who  had  a  complete  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history  of  the  family. 

Hannah,  or  Anna,  born  about  1706;  her  name  Hannah  is 
mentioned  in  her  father’s  will,  and  Anna  in  her  mother's 
will;  was  living  in  1740  as  a  heir  by  the  will  of  her  broth¬ 
er  Benjamin;  no  further  trace  has  been  found  of  her. 

Joseph,  born  about  1708;  died  near  Elizabeth,  March  8, 
1782;  married  about  1730,  Mary,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Meeker;  both  were  buried  at  Elizabeth. 

Benjamin,  born  about  1710;  was  unmarried;  made  a  will  Au¬ 
gust  5,  1740,  in  which  are  the  words:  “being  listed  into 
ye  King’s  Service,  and  designing  to  go  upon  (an)  Expedi¬ 
tion  *  (to)  Cuba."  The  will  was  proved  in  1747. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Cory  Family,"  by  Harriet  Cory  Dick¬ 
inson;  “Cory  Family  of  Southampton  and  Southold,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y. ,"  by  Lucy  Dubois  Akerly,  in  the  New  York  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  Record ;  “Coryology, ’  ’  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos 
Cory;  “Huntington  (N.  Y. )  Town  Records,"  by  Charles  R.  Street; 
“History  of  Elizabeth,  (N.  J.),"  by  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hatfield;  His¬ 
tory  of  Union  and  Middlesex  Counties  (N.  J.),"  by  W.  Woodford 
Clayton;  “Genealogical  Notices  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Newark, 
N.  J.,"  by  Samuel  H.  Congar;  “East  Jersey  Records,"  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Nelson;  a  New  Jersey  genealogist’s  research  work;  and  the 
probated  wills. 


Note:  In  the  “Elizabethtown  Book  of  Ear-Marks’’  appear  the 
following  records: 

Sept.  17,  1714,  Abra(ha)m  Corey(’s)  (animal)  Mark  (is)  U  in 
the  near  ear  &  a  Small  nick  under  the  same. 

Oct.  11,  1714,  John  Corey (’s)  Mark  (is)  two  half  pennys  under 
the  near  ear  (and)  a  slit  in  the  top  of  the  *  ear. 

1  he  above  ear-marks  came  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  this  life  story. 

1  his  establishes  their  blood  relationship.  Abraham  later  moved  to 
Hanover,  Morris  county,  New  Jersey,  and  died  there  in  1740. 
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ELNATHAN4  CORY,  most  likely,  was  born  in  Elizabethtown 
in  the  year  1702,  as  his  parents  were  living  there  about  that  time. 

He  was  a  youth  of  eighteen,  living  on  his  father’s  farm  which  was 
where  Cranford  now  is,  when,  in  1720,  news  of  great  excitement  set 
Elizabethtown  agog,  and  it  lost  no  time  in  speeding  to  his  home. 
The  town  was  worked  up  over  the  disappearance  of  its  record  books. 
With  swift  unanimity  the  blame  was  placed  at  the  door  of  “the  Pro¬ 
prietors,”  who  were  held  responsible  because  they  were  the  only 
ones  likely  to  profit  by  the  loss  of  the  books,  which  contained  re¬ 
cords  of  the  land  transactions  for  more  than  fifty  years. 

It  alarmed  and  vexed  the  people  to  think  that  they  might  be  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  in  defending  their  land  possessions,  which  they  had 
enjoyed  for  a  long  period,  and  which  came  to  them  by  inheritance. 
Accordingly  a  “Meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  and  freeholders  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown’  ’  was  at  once  called,  and  held  on  August  2,  to  devise  ways 
and  means  for  their  protection  and  defense.  A  vigilance  committee, 
composed  of  seven  trustworthy  men,  was  appointed  not  only  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  common  lands  of  the  town  and  organize  a  defense  of  the 
people’s  titles,  but  also  to  put  up  an  effectual  barrier  to  all  encroach¬ 
ments  by  outsiders,  as  well  as  to  check  and  thwart  the  schemes  of  the 
wealthy  and  powerful  “Council  of  Proprietors.” 

The  committee  kept  up  its  vigilance  for  more  than  nine  years, 
during  which  time  numerous  meetings  were  held.  At  the  meeting 
of  November  28,  1729,  it  was  found  necessary  to  fill  three  vacancies 
on  the  committee,  two  made  by  death  and  one  by  resignation,  and 
to  continue  its  watchful  activities.  At  this  meeting,  one  hundred 
and  twelve  alert  landowners  attended  and  voted.  Among  them  were 
Elnathan  and  his  brother  Joseph,  then  of  age,  and  some  of  their  re¬ 
latives. 

In  that  year  Elnathan  already  was  a  benedict,  having  married,  on 
January  2,  Sarah,  daughter  of  Alexander  Simpson  and  Jannetze  Ste- 
vense  VanVoorhees.  It  seems  that  the  marriage  took  place  in  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  according  to  the  information  which  the  late  James  Enos 
Cory  secured  from  the  recollection  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
There  are  no  church  records  found  in  Elizabethtown  prior  to  1750, 
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nor  any  town  records  prior  to  1850.  There  are  no  other  known  re¬ 
cords  of  the  early  marriage  except  in  the  old  family  Bibles.  So,  as 
J.  E.  Cory  could  not  find  one  with  the  exact  information,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  interviewing  some  of  the  older  members  of  the  family. 

By  the  will  of  his  father,  probated  in  1723,  Elnathan  was  given 
fifty-nine  acres,  adjoining  the  farm  of  his  younger  brother  John.  To 
trace  the  exact  location  of  this  land  is  almost  impossible  because  of 
the  fact  that  no  land  records  prior  to  1794  were  ever  kept,  unless  by 
sheer  stroke  of  luck  we  may  come  across  some  old  deeds  in  private 
hands.  Fortunately  the  nearest  best  one  is  that  executed,  under 
date  of  November  24,  1794,  by  Elnathan’ s  nephew  David  Cory,  stat¬ 
ing  that  his  farm  of  sixty-three  and  four-tenths  acres  was  willed  to  his 
father  by  his  grandfather  JOHN8  CORY,  and  by  his  father,  to 
him.  1  his  property  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Rahway  river, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  land  of  Enoch  Williams,  grandson  of  Benja¬ 
min  Williams  who,  at  that  time,  was  a  contemporary  of  Elnathan.  It 
was  where  the  homestead  of  his  brother  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
between  1735-40.  The  Central  Railroad  of  Newr  Jersey  now’  runs 
through  the  property,  the  Cranford  station  being  only  a  few’  hundred 
feet  to  the  west  of  the  place.  It  may  be  that  the  tract  of  land  inher¬ 
ited  by  Elnathan  was  on  the  wrest  side  of  the  Rahway  river.  Days 
could  be  spend  on  this  land  history,  and  while  it  might  be  more  fasci¬ 
nating  than  a  cross  word  puzzle,  wre  do  not  think  that  wre  would  con¬ 
sider  it  w’orth  while  because  there  wrould  be  so  little  chance  of  actual¬ 
ly  locating  it. 

Both  Elnathan  and  John  also  wrere  bequeathed  by  their  father’s  will 
Salt  meadows,  or  Ma(r)sch  (land),”  to  be  divided  between  them, 
probably  by  themselves,  w  hen  the  latter  became  of  age.  Elnathan 
was  given  l‘A  paire  of  three  years  old  Steers.”  As  said  before,  John 
was  enjoined  by  the  will  to  ‘’help  his  brother  Elnathan  to  built  him  a 
house  of  twenty-tw'O  (fee)t  long  and  twenty  f(ee)t  w  ide  *  * 

1 1 M?  f(ee)t  stud;  to  clapboard  it  and  to  shingel  it,  built  the  chimney, 
to  lay  the  flo(o)res  and  make  the  doors,  and  they  are  oblige (d)  to 
do  their  equal  part”  on  Elnathan's  land. 

Apparently,  both  Elnathan  and  John  understood  the  trade  of  house 
construction.  It  seems  that  the  house  was  intended  to  be  a  home  for 
Elnathan  and  his  intended — the  young  girl  with  whom  he  was  keep¬ 
ing  company,  as  his  father  had  noticed  and  approved.  At  the  time  of 
the  making  of  the  will,  Elnathan  was  happily  looking  forward  to  his 
marriage  upon  reaching  his  majority.  But  the  shock  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  followed  shortly  by  that  of  his  mother,  upset  his  cherished 
plans,  and  he  wfas  not  able  to  realize  the  desire  of  his  heart  until  after 
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he  passed  his  twenty-seventh  year  of  age. 

John  Littell,  in  his  “Passaic  Valley  Genealogies,”  says  that  the 
Christian  name  of  Elnathan’ s  wife  was  Hannah,  but  Harriet  C.  Dick¬ 
inson,  in  her  “Cory  Family,”  believes  her  to  be  his  second  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Meeker.  But  according  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  made  by  James  E.  Cory,  Elnathan  never  had  but  one  wife,  and 
that  her  name  was  Sarah  Simpson,  which  is  borne  out  by  her  Chris¬ 
tian  name  given  in  Elnathan’ s  own  will.  In  reply  to  our  inquiry  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  her  information,  Miss  Dickinson  said  she  consulted 
old  records,  documents,  et  cetera ,  for  data  she  needed  for  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  her  book,  but  as  she  had  returned  them  all  to  the  original 
owners,  she  regretted  to  say  she  could  not  remember  just  where  she 
obtained  her  information. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  insert  a  New  Jersey  genealogist’s 
reason  for  doubting  that  Elnathan’ s  wife  was  a  Simpson.  It  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Christian  names  prevalent  in  the  Alexander  Simpson 
and  Elnathan  Cory  families  are  entirely  different.  Apparently,  the 
family  that  has  the  greatest  number  of  names  in  common  with  El¬ 
nathan’ s  family  is  the  Sayre  family.  Daniel  Sayre  died  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J.,  in  1723,  leaving  a  will  which  names  children  as  Ebenezer,  Sa¬ 
rah,  Daniel,  Joseph  and  others.  He  had  a  brother  Thomas,  and 
cousins  James  and  Job.  The  only  names  that  appear  in  Elnathan’ s 
family,  and  not  on  this  Sayre  line,  are  Jeremiah  and  Mary.  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  name  Jeremiah  is  an  Osborn  name,  and  Joseph  Osborn, 
husband  of  Priscilla  (Roberts),  had  a  brother  and  a  nephew  both 
named  Jeremiah.  We  incorporate  this  clew  in  the  life  story  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  be  helpful  in  a  future  tracing  for  a  correct  line  of 
descent  for  the  wife  of  Elnathan. 

If,  however,  Elnathan’ s  wife  was  a  Simpson,  she  was  born  in  Flat- 
lands,  a  Dutch  hamlet  on  the  northwesterly  shore  of  Jamaica  bay,  in 
Kings  county,  Long  Island,  in  1708.  As  early  as  1660,  the  Dutch 
settlement  was  known  as  either  Amersfoort  or  New  Amersfoort,  but 
later  it  came  to  be  called  Flatlands.  Its  old  boundaries,  as  roughly 
located,  were  extended  from  East  Thirtieth  street  to  One  Hundred 
and  Second  street,  and  north  to  Avenue  F.  in  the  present  part  of  the 
borough  of  Brooklyn.  Barren  Island,  Bergen  Island  and  Ruffle  Bar 
in  the  bay  were  included  in  the  old  limits. 

After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1721,  she  chose  to  live  with  her 
brother  John  rather  than  with  the  family  of  her  stepmother  in  New 
York  city.  She  was  to  have,  by  her  father’s  will,  “one  third  part  of 
the  price  of  the  Remaining  two-thirds  of  my  lands,  meadow  and  mill, 
with  the  half  of  my  pewter  potts  and  kettles.”  A  codicil,  or  sched- 
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ule,  filed  with  the  will,  discloses  that  she  also  was  “to  receive  one 
cow  and  one  calf.  ” 

After  their  marriage,  Elnathan  and  Sarah  apparently  settled  in  New 
Providence,  over  thirty  miles  west  of  the  present  city  of  Elizabeth, 
or  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Cranford,  as  their  first  child  was 
born  there.  Their  moving  there  probably  was  influenced  by  Sarah’s 
brother  John,  who  may  have  gone  there  sometime  before.  After 
selling  out  his  inherited  possessions,  it  is  thought  that  Elnathan  took 
with  him  a  few  pieces  of  his  moveable  property,  and  perhaps  a  horse 
and  a  cow.  He  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  there,  working  at 
the  blacksmithing  trade,  and  tending  to  the  farm  when  his  trade  was 
slack. 

New  Providence  and  the  country  around,  in  the  borough  of  Eliza¬ 
bethtown,  assays  F.  W.  Ricord,  in  his  “History  of  Union  Coun¬ 
ty,”  are  in  the  “beautiful  valley  of  the  Upper  Passaic  which  very 
early  drew  from  the  town  a  considerable  number  of  hardy  pioneers,” 
among  whom  was  Elnathan’s  father  who  settled  at  Cranford,  and 
where  Elnathan  passed  his  youth.  To  the  settlement  farther  north¬ 
west,  located  near  Long  Hill,  was  originally  given  the  name  of 
“Turkey,”  which  was  changed  to  New  Providence  in  1809.  The 
name,  according  to  old  tradition,  was  suggested  by  an  abundance  of 
wild  turkeys  in  the  locality.  Denton,  one  of  the  first  seven  men  in 
the  Elizabethtown  land  grant,  wrote  in  1670  to  his  friends  in  En¬ 
gland,  that  it  was  a  land  of  “venison,  turkeys,  geese,  heath  hens, 
cranes,  swans,  ducks,  pidgeons,  *  *  sweetness  of  the  air  * 

(and)  *  *  if  there  be  any  terrestrial  Canaan,  tis  surely  here, 

where  the  land  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.” 

The  history  of  its  early  settlement,  dating  as  far  back  as  1720,  is 
obscure.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  acres  of  land  were  laid  out 
by  a  surveyor  representing  the  “Elizabethtown  Associates,”  for  the 
first  few  settlers  along  the  branch  of  Green  brook,  called  Blue  brook. 
The  place  wfas  called  Peter’s  Hill,  but  now  is  known  as  Feltville.  It 
is  in  the  easterly  part  of  the  New  Providence  township.  The  settlers 
located  at  the  foot  of  and  on  the  mountain  because  it  abounded  in 
heavy  timber  and  game. 

A  second  allotment  of  land  was  made  in  1736-38  by  the  “Eliza¬ 
bethtown  Associates,”  as  many  settlers  below  the  “First  Mountain” 
range,  began  to  move  up  and  settle  upon  it.  About  this  time  El- 
nathan  and  Sarah  came  up  from  Cranford,  locating  at  what  is  now 
known  as  New  Providence,  but  such  was  not  its  name  then.  Evi¬ 
dently,  soon  after,  Elnathan  bought  two  hundred  acres  of  land  from 
Jacob  Carle.  This  purchase  is  mentioned  in  the  “Genealogies  of 
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the  Passaic  Valley”  of  New  Jersey,  by  John  Littell  who,  in  the 
eighteen-forties,  had  access  to  many  old  deeds  which  were  then  in 
the  possession  of  the  families  in  that  region  but  have  since  disap¬ 
peared.  Among  them  may  have  been  the  deed  of  Jacob  Carle. 
Littell  also  states  that  Elnathan  had  one  hundred  acres  in  tract  “No 
33,  of  the  Elizabethtown  Lots,  south  of  the  tract  owned  by  Jacob 
Carle.  There  is  not  in  existence  a  plat  of  these  4  Elizabethtown 
Lots.  We  think  that  Littell,  who  was  a  surveyor  himself,  had 


worked  them  out,  but  we  cannot  find  out  from  what  source  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  descriptions.  They  are  not  on  record  so  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain. 

But  curiously  enough,  it  may  be  the  tract  mentioned  in  his  brother 
Benjamin’s  will  of  1740,  which  describes  it  as  the  ‘Ton  of  Land 
given  to  me  in  ye  Last  Will  and  Testament  *  (of)  my  Hon¬ 
oured  Father,  deceased,  Lying  in  ye  bounds  of  Elizabeth  Town,  in 
ye  county  of  Essex,  afoVd,  (and)  containing,  by  Estimation,  one 
Hundred  Acres,  more  or  less,  and  number  (blank).”  This  land  is 
directed  by  the  will  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  oldest  sons  of 
his  “dearly  beloved  brothers  Elnathan,  John  and  Joseph.”  It  names 
Elnathan,  John,  and  a  friend  William  Wimans,  to  be  joint  execu¬ 
tors.  It  was  proved  in  1747.  It  is  probable  that  Elnathan  later  se¬ 
cured  the  possession  of  the  land  from  his  nephews  by  purchase,  in 
some  equivalent  at  its  worth. 


The  will  was  drawn  up  on  the  depature  of  Benjamin,  who  was 

being  listed  into  ye  King’s  Service,  and  designing  to  go  upon  (an) 
Expedition  *  (to)  Cuba.”  In  Pasquotank  county,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  there  appeared  a  Benjamin  Cory,  about  1741.  The  hypothesis 
is  that  this  Benjamin  was  in  a  shipwreck,  and  being  rescued,  remain¬ 
ed  there  and  never  went  back  to  New  Jersey,  as  it  seems  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  tradition  heard  by  a  certain  Cory  family  living  in  Indi¬ 
ana,  whose  ancestor  moved  there  from  North  Carolina.  On  the 
other  hand,  Edwin  F.  Cory  does  not  seem  to  believe  it,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  this  North  Carolina  Benjamin  went  there  from  New 
England,  and  was  of  the  William  Cory  line.  He  is  the  progenitor 
of  the  North  Carolina  Corys. 

Elnathan  and  the  first  settlers  were  religiously  educated  and  in¬ 
clined.  According  to  record,  it  appears  that  they  not  only  tilled  the 
land,  cleared  the  waste  places,  and  made  homes  for  themselves,  but 
also  attended  religious  services  at  Elizabethtown,  traveling  on  horse¬ 
back  prior  to  the  time  when  their  first  log  church  was  built  in 
1737.  It  appears  that  they  formed  themselves  into  a  congregation 
for  religious  purposes  and  solicited  the  patronage  of  the  Presbytery  of 
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New  York,  into  whose  care  they  were  received,  and  within  whose 
limits  they  were  then  embraced.  A  new  house  of  worship  was 
erected  in  1739  to  replace  the  temporary  sanctuary,  and  it  remained 
their  church  until  it  was  torn  dow  n  in  1834  to  give  way  to  another 
one.  It  was  built  of  logs,  shingled  on  all  the  sides,  as  well  as  on  the 
roof,  with  cypress  shingles.  It  had  no  steeple,  being  nearly  square, 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  one. 

One  of  the  strange  traditions  of  New  Providence  is  that  the  first 
manse,  or  parsonage,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  Elnathan 
was  a  member,  was  built  largely  with  the  proceeds  of  a  public  lot¬ 
tery,  which  was  organized  and  conducted  by  him  in  conjunction 
with  five  other  men,  for  that  purpose.  In  1748  no  less  than  eight 
different  lottery  schemes  for  raising  money  were  advertised  in  the 
newspaper  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The  lottery  mania  in¬ 
fected  all  classes  of  the  people  in  Newr  Jersey,  and  a  widespread  use 
of  it  w  as  made  for  various  objects. 

As  the  New  Providence  church  found  itself  in  need  of  a  parsonage 
to  house  Rev.  Timothy  Symms,  Elnathan’ s  minister,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  scheme  “to  raise  a  sum  of  Money — 152:5:0 — (one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-two  pounds  and  five  shillings)  for  building  a  Parsonage 
House,  consisting  of  1450  Tickets  at  14r  each,”  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Gazette  and  the  JVeekly  Post  Boy  of  August  8,  1748.  T  here 
were  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  prizes,  the  highest  being  thirty 
pounds  sterling,  and  the  drawing  w’as  to  take  place  on,  or  before  the 
first  of  Tuesday  in  November,  in  Turkey  (New  Providence). 

But,  as  the  selling  of  the  lottery  tickets  did  not  make  good  head¬ 
way,  on  account  of  rival  lotteries  that  had  sprung  up  in  several  tow  ns, 
the  managers  put  in  the  paper  a  notice  of  the  postponement  of  the 
drawing.  In  the  second  notice,  printed  on  March  13,  1749,  they 
announced  a  postponement  again  to  “the  first  Tuesday  in  November 
next,”  by  which  time  “’tis  hoped  all  the  other  Lotteries  now’  on 
Foot,  will  be  finished.  Tickets  to  be  sold  as  usual.” 

When  the  time  for  the  drawing  in  November  arrived,  the  manag¬ 
ers  again  were  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  complete  sale  of 
tickets  was  far  from  being  accomplished.  With  a  strong  resolution 
as  a  finale,  they  announced  in  the  IVeekly  Post  Boy  of  December  25, 
1749,  that  the  lottery  would  be  held  “on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Janua¬ 
ry,  without  fail.”  Their  determination  was  due  to  the  fact  that  “the 
several  Lotteries  heretofore  advertised  *  *  are  all  now  finished, 

except  the  one  at  Turkey  *  *  which  the  managers  had  thought 

of  dropping;  but  they,  having  since  met  with  more  Encouragement 
than  they  expected,  and  it  being  the  last  one  allowed,  or  likely  to  be 
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in  these  Parts,  are  resolved  to  proceed  with  it.  ”  The  drawing, 
however,  did  not  take  place  until  February  15,  1750,  when  the  last 
ticket  was  sold. 

In  our  day  such  a  thing  would  not  be  thought  of  or  tolerated. 
But  the  memory  of  it  should  not  be  held  as  a  reproach  upon  that 
venerable  church,  for,  in  the  old  days,  a  lottery  was  not  only  permis¬ 
sible,  but  commendable  as  an  act  of  piety.  The  New  Providence 
church  might  well,  like  Clive,  have  stood  astonished  at  its  own 
moderation.  Instead  of  gambling  for  money  to  build  the  parson- 
age,  it  might  well  have  done  so  for  erecting  the  church  itself  in 
1739,  and  for  buying  a  Bible  for  the  pulpit.  For  it  was  just  what 
the  other  churches  did  in  the  Jerseys  in  the  Colonial  days.  These 
lottery  schemes  were,  however,  the  last  ones  to  take  place  in  New 
Jersey,  for  very  shortly  afterward  the  holding  of  any  more  was  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law. 

In  a  deed  of  February  7,  1759,  there  appears  the  first  authentic 
title  of  New  Providence  to  substitute  the  name  of  Turkey,  when  the 
paymemt  was  made  for  the  parsonage  property,  as  per  resolution  of 
1748,  fora  consideration  of  sixty  pounds  and  ten  shillings.  The  real 
cause  of  the  change  in  name  seems  to  be  attributed  to  an  event  which 
occurred  a  few  years  after  Elnathan’s  death.  While  his  grown-up 
children  and  their  families  were  attending  a  church  service  the  gallery 
collapsed.  The  people  had  assembled  in  the  unfinished  house  of 
worship  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  beams  of  the  gallery  snapped  and 
gave  way,  precipitating  the  worshippers  in  the  gallery  upon  those 
seated  below,  but  fortunately  without  fatal  result,  or  serious  injury  to 
any  one.  This  was  regarded  as  a  remarkable  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  and,  in  commemoration  of  it,  the  town  was  renamed  New 
Providence,  but  this  name  was  not  assumed  until  confirmed  by  an 
act  of  the  legislature  on  November  8,  1809. 

It  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  for  the  people  to  keep  the  tables 
of  their  ministers  bountifully  supplied  with  the  products  of  their  gar¬ 
dens.  On  January  17,  1759,  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  successor  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  succeeded  Rev.  Timothy  Symms  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  received  from  our  esteemed  ancestor  a  “fat  goose,’ ’ 
on  which  the  pastor  entered  in  his  ledger  its  value  at  “0-1-9”  (one 
shilling  and  nine  pence),  as  recorded.  Being  a  tobacco  user,  and  be¬ 
ing  probably  run  out  of  a  supply,  he  was  glad  to  receive,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  November,  1671,  from  “Old  Mr.  Cory,  Tobacco, 
0-0-1.  He  had  in  his  charge  the  custody  of  receiving  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Henry  s  Annotations,”  and  on  the  list  was  the  name 
of  Elnathan,  from  whom  he  received,  no  date  given,  five  shillings. 
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We  are  not  quite  sure  about  the  nature  of  the  work,  to  which  Mr. 
Elmer  refers,  but  the  best  explanation  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  printed  statement  in  a  public  library:  “The  Psalms  of 
David  in  Metre  *  *  *,"  to  which  are  prefixed  the  annotations 

of  the  “Rev.  Matthew  Henry,  1761."  No  doubt,  more  instances 
might  be  given  of  Elnathan's  gifts,  had  Dr.  Abraham  M.  Cory  copi¬ 
ed  all  the  items,  without  omitting  any,  from  the  old  account  books 
of  the  venerable  preacher  which  he  had  in  his  hands  for  a  time. 

These  memorandum  books  may  be  somewhere  in  safe  hands,  if 
not  lost.  In  the  accounts  which  Jonathan  Elmer  entered  in  his  ledg¬ 
ers  any  examiner  would  find  the  prices  of  all  the  articles  and  edibles 
he  received,  or  exchanged;  he  placed  their  valuations  at  Colonial  cur¬ 
rency  equivalents.  In  speaking  of  the  books,  Dr.  A.  M.  Cory  says : 

He  left  no  record  by  which  he  might  be  immortalized,  but  two 
ledgers,  the  first  in  leather  binding,  and  the  second  in  vellum.  *  * 

These  books  are  parish  and  commerical  accounts,  which  indicate  the 
spirit  of  the  man  and  the  characteristics  of  the  times,  and  are  of 
great  interest  as  being  typical  of  the  strife  (struggles?)  and  privations 
undergone  in  the  early  settlements  of  the  country.  Mention  should 
be  made  of  his  careful  record  of  baptisms,  marriages  and  deaths,  of 
which  he  saw  the  utility  of  a  register,  for  which  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted  to  him.  The  names  have  been  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
by  the  present  writer  (Dr.  Cory),  for  facility  of  reference  in  search 
for  names. 

This  refers  to  the  indexes  he  prepared  and  sent  with  other  papers, 
to  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society,  at  Newark,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  books  themselves  were  not  included.  Dr.  Cory  was  a  writer  of 
ability,  being  the  author  of  a  number  of  books,  among  which  was 
his  “Life  and  Times  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer." 

What  happened  in  Elnathan’s  life  between  the  year  of  1761  and 
the  time  when  he  died,  on  October  8,  1766,  in  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  out.  His  will,  dated  July  6,  1766, 
was  offered  for  probation  on  October  27,  1766,  by  his  sons  James 
and  Thomas,  whom  he  designated  to  act  as  executors.  It  was  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  handwriting  of  Jonathan  Elmer,  the  preacher-lawyer- 
storekeeper. 

The  description  of  his  estate  in  his  will  are  vague;  but  as  near  as 
we  can  make  out,  his  homestead  wras  on  the  Springfield  road,  w  hich 
is  also  known  as  the  Turkey  road,  beginning  at  the  place,  near  where 
Johnson's  bridge  is,  and  extending  on  both  sides  northeasterly  almost 
to  the  brook  that  flows  northwesterly  into  the  Passaic  river.  He  di¬ 
vided  his  property  into  five,  but  not  equal  parts,  giving  James  forty 
acres  at  the  southw  est  end  : 
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Beginning  at  Benjamin  Pettit’s  Corner,  at  the  Pas(s)aick  River, 
thence  on  the  Line  Between  (the  land  of  the)  said  Pettitt  and  myself 
(my  own)  till  it  comes  to  the  Road,  then  down  the  Road  thirty 
Rod(s),  Containing  fifteen  Acres,  (and)  then  across  the  Road, 
Twenty-five  Acres  more,  joining  to  (the  land  of  the)  said  Pettitt. 

To  Thomas  he  gave  his: 

Dwelling  House  and  Orchard,  Containing  ye  half  of  ye  Land  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  Road,  joining  to  (the  land  of)  James  Cory, 
and  the  other  half,  to  my  son  Jeremiah,  *  *  I  give,  devise  and 

bequeath,  joining  to  (the  land  of)  my  son  Ebenezer,  And  Likewise 
one  halfe  of  my  Land  on  the  South  side  of  the  Road,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  my  son  Thomas,  which  joins  to  (the  land  of)  my  son 
James,  *  *  and  the  other  half,  to  Jeremiah  *  *  which 
joins  to  (the  land  of)  Ebenezer. 

A  tract,  at  the  northeast  end,  he  gave  to  Ebenezer,  containing : 

Thirty  acres  of  land,  on  the  South  side  of  the  Road,  beginning  on 
the  Line  of  the  Land  of  Jeremiah  Hart,  deceased,  thence  on  (the) 
said  Line  to  John  Cory’s  Corner,  being  a  Be(e)ch  Tree  mark(ed) 
*  (on)  four  Sides — Westerly  on  the  Line  between  (the  land 
of)  John  Cory  and  myself  (my  own)  so  far  as  that  Corner,  from 
(the)  said  line  a  North  Line  to  the  aforesaid  Piece  of  land. 

A  tract  was  given  to  Joseph,  containing: 

Thirty  Acres  of  Land,  beginning  at  the  West  corner  of  my  Trian¬ 
gle  lot,  thence  running  on  the  Line  of  John  Crane’s  land. 

Daniel  was  given : 

All  my  Right,  Title  and  Interest  to  (the)  Land  on  the  West  Side 
of  the  Pes(s)aick  River,  and  all  my  Unsurveyed  Land. 

My  son  Thomas  (is  directed)  to  pay  to  my  son  Job  Cory,  the  sum 
of  Thirty-five  pounds  (in)  Current  Light  money,  and  *  my  son 
James  Cory,  to  pay  to  my  son  Job  Cory,  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
pounds  to  him. 

And  to  Mary  he  bequeathed : 

Fifteen  Pounds  in  monies  to  be  raised  and  levied  out  of  my  estate 
and  to  be  paid  to  her,  at  the  age  of  Eighteen,  or  on  her  Marriage 
Day.  f\: 

And  to  his  granddaughter  Sarah  Cory,  who  was  a  daughter  of  his 
son  Ebenezer,  he  orders : 

Fifteen  pounds  *  *  to  be  paid  to  her,  at  the  age  of  Eight¬ 

een,  or  on  her  Marriage  Day. 

All  the  remaining  part  of  my  moveable  Estate  (is)  to  be  equally 
divided  among  my  children  as  follows,  viz. :  Ebenezer,  Sarah  John¬ 
son,  Daniel,  James,  Thomas,  Job,  Jeremiah,  Joseph,  (and)  Mary. 

To  his  wife  Sarah  was  given  his  “best  Bed  and  Furniture,  with 
her  Dowry.”  Here  we  part  with  the  “Grate  Booke,”  which  was 
bequeathed  to  Ebenezer,  the  oldest  son.  The  will  does  not  mention 
the  town  in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  but  simply  states  that  he  was 
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of  the  Borough  of  Eliz(abeth),  county  of  Essex,  and  Province  of 
East  new  Jersey.  The  will  wras  witnessed  by  Jonathan  Elmer, 
John  Osborne  and  Peter  Fleming. 

John  Littell  states  that  Elnathan  lived  in  the  house,  near  where 
stood  the  home  of  Rev.  Watters  Burrows,  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  where  his  son  Ebenezer  later  lived.  We  think  that  he 
first  built  the  house  a  little  east  of  the  pastor’s,  and  not  long  before 
1762,  he  gave  it  to  his  son  whose  family  began  to  grow,  and  then 
he  built  for  himself  another  house,  which  he  bequeathed  to  Thom¬ 
as.  Littell  s  book,  printed  in  1852,  says  it  was  the  house  in  which 
Thomas  lived,  and  in  which  Mrs.  Noe  (is)  now  living.  This 
house  is  still  standing  (1930),  but  is  now  owned  by  a  Jewish  real 
estate  man  by  the  name  of  Silverman,  who  says  he  found  evidence 
that  the  house  underwent  alterations  at  different  times,  until  its  origi¬ 
nal  appearance  is  obscure.  When  he  bought  it,  he  made  an  addition 
to  it  on  the  top,  and  in  so  doing,  on  tearing  it  open,  he  noticed  that 
the  beams  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  house  were  entirely  of  roughly 
hewn  tree  trunks. 

After  his  death,  Elnathan’s  wife  remained  a  widow  for  nineteen 
years,  dying  in  New  Providence  on  January  24,  1785.  She  proba¬ 
bly  continued  to  live  in  the  house  which  Elnathan  gave  to  Thomas,  or 
she  perhaps  had  her  home  with  Ebenezer.  It  seems  she  was  some¬ 
what  independent  by  nature,  for,  in  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer’s  memo¬ 
randum  book,  out  of  which  Dr.  A.  M.  Cory  selected  a  few  of  the 
numerous  interesting  accounts,  among  which  were  items  indicating 
that  the  reverend  gentleman  bought,  on  March  11,  1771,  of  “widow 
Cory  a  Gammon  (cured  ham),  weigh(ing)  17  pounds  (at)  8<7  per 
pound  (for)  0-11-4,  and  under  the  same  date  is:  “Widow  Cory 
(is)  D (ebto)r  by  a  bushel  of  Corn  (for)  0-4-0,’  to  the  minister. 

Jonathan  Elmer  was  engaged  in  every  kind  of  business,  ranging 
from  drawing  up  bonds,  wills,  etc.,  to  buying  what  people  had  to 
sell,  driving  sharp  bargains  with  them  in  bartering  for  his  cider,  rum, 
hay,  beef,  besides  an  occasional  horse  deal,  and  all  this,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  clergyman.  Elnathan’ s  will  was  drawn  up  by  him. 

1  he  brown  stone  slab  of  Elnathan’ s  grave  still  is  standing  on  the 
Cory  lot,  near  the  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  New  Providence.  1  he  slab  and  those  of  the  other  graves 
in  the  plot  face  north,  right  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  with  their 
backs  towards  the  sunlight.  In  the  enclosure  were  buried  his  son 
Daniel  and  w’ife  Martha;  Hannah,  wife  of  Ebenezer,  and  grandson 
Israel,  but  nowhere  is  found  a  stone  marker  of  his  ow  n  wife  Sarah. 
As  there  are  several  spaces  near-by  w  ithin  for  burials,  it  is  thought 
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Sarah  was  buried  in  one  of  them  unmarked.  The  earliest  burial  in 
the  graveyard  is  that  of  a  man  who  died  in  1746,  and  there  is  no 
other  one  to  antedate  it. 

Elnathan  was  to  his  family  what  Abraham  is  to  the  Israelites.  He 
established  his  children  on  properties  between  where  stood  the  home 
of  Rev.  Watters  Burrows  and  the  “Four  Corners/’  and  they  re¬ 
mained  there  for  a  long  time  before  they  spread  out.  His  progeny 
is  large,  being  very  numerous  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  the  West. 

The  children  of  Elnathan  and  Sarah,  all  born  in  New  Providence, 
were : 

Ebenezer,  born  January  24,  1730;  died  in  New  Providence 
April  14,  1785;  his  first  wife,  whose  Christian  name  was 
Hannah,  lived  but  one  year  after  her  wedding;  his  second 
was  Mary  (Mollie)  Mills,  of  Westfield,  N.  J. ,  whom 
he  married  June  15,  1755;  it  is  believed  that  he  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  Springfield,  N.  J.,  defense  of  1780,  though 
there  is  no  record  of  his  war  service  found.  One  Ebe¬ 
nezer  Corey,  who  served  in  the  Massachusetts  Continent¬ 
al  Army  during  the  war,  is  on  the  Thomas  Corey  line  of 
descent. 

Daniel,  born  June  21,  1733;  died  in  New  Providence  June 
26,  1815;  was  a  Revolutionary  war  soldier;  his  first  wife 
was  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Bedell,  jr.;  his  second  was 
a  widow,  named  Phebe  (Marsh)  Ludlow. 

Sarah,  born  in  1734;  was  married  first  to  John  Johnson,  and 
then  to  David  Martin,  a  Revolutionary  war  soldier. 

JAMES,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Joseph,  born  September  10,  1737;  married  September  10, 
1766,  Phebe,  his  probable  second  cousin  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  John  Simpson;  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  an  action,  near  Elizabethtown  Point,  N.  J.,  June 
8,  1780,  and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  about 
1782.  His  two  sons,  with  their  families,  went  down  the 
Ohio  river,  in  1797,  to  Kentucky,  but  two  years  later, 
settled  in  Ross  county,  Ohio. 

Thomas,  born  January  14,  1739;  died  February  2,  1813;  mar¬ 
ried  about  1760,  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Roll,  a  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  soldier,  nicknamed  Johonis  Mongle,” 
who  was  claimed  by  his  descendants  to  have  come  to 
America  from  Holland.  Thomas  may  have  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  possibly  was  at  the  battle  of  Spring- 
field,  N.  J.,  though  his  war  record  is  not  found. 

Jeremiah,  born  about  1740;  died  in  Warren  county,  Ohio, 
about,  or  before  September  of  1805;  married,  in  New 
Providence,  December  18,  1764,  Mary  Wood,  who  died 
June  25,  1776;  his  second  wife  was  Mary  Bishop,  whom 
he  married  between  1780  and  1785;  had  lived  in  Western 
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Pennsylvania  and  Ohio;  was  a  Revolutionary  war  soldier, 
and,  according  to  J.  E.  Cory's  unpublished  “Coryology," 
he  was  taken  prisoner.  Ellison  L.  Cory  who  married 
Grace  Munson  Garrison,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
(Cory)  Garrison,  is  a  descendant  by  the  first  marriage. 
Reverend  Nathan  Edward  Cory,  who  left  a  mass  of  Cory 
records  at  his  death,  is  on  this  line  of  descent. 

Job,  born  in  1743;  was  married  and  had  a  son;  “went  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Mary,  probably  born  after  1745,  as  she  was  not  yet  eighteen 
years  old  in  1762,  when  her  father's  will  was  made;  died 
November  6,  1784.  Her  birth  date  is  given  as  May  6, 
1731,  according  to  James  E.  Cory's  unpublished  “Cory- 
°l°gyi  the  same  as  that  of  Ebenezer's  second  w’ife  Mary 
(Mollie)  Mills;  probably  there  wras  a  mistake  in  the  copy¬ 
ing  of  it. 

Authorities  consulted:  Cory  Family,"  by  Harriet  Cory  Dickin¬ 

son;  Coryology,  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos  Cory;  “Genealo¬ 
gies  of  the  First  Settlers  of  the  Passaic  Valley,’’  by  John  Littell; 

Life  and  limes  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,"  by  Abraham  Mor¬ 
rill  Cory,  M.  D.;  “History  of  Elizabeth,  (N.  J.),''  by  Edwin  F. 
Hatfield,  D.  D. ;  History  of  Union  and  Middlesex  Counties,  New 
Jersey,"  by  W.  Woodward  Clayton;  “History  of  Union  County, 
New  Jersey,  by  F.  W.  Ricord;  “Old  Families  of  New  Provi¬ 
dence,"  by  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  in  the  Summit  (N.  J.)  Herald ; 

New  Providence  Church  Records  ”;  a  New  Jersey  genealogist’s  re¬ 
search  work,  and  the  war  records  at  the  Adjutant  General’s  office, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


Errata:  In  this  life-story,  we  speak  of  the  rescued  Benjamin  Cory 
from  a  shipwreck.  W’e  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  not  the  iden¬ 
tical  man,  for  he  had  already  died.  It  is  apparent  that  it  was  the 
other  Benjamin,  who  settled  either  in  1  yrrell,  or  Pasquotank  county, 
North  Carolina.  One  authority  identifies  him  as  the  son  of  Elna- 
than's  brother  John,  but  the  other  differs,  claiming  him  as  being  on 
the  line  of  William  Cory  of  Rhode  Island. 
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JAMES5  CORY  was  in  the  Essex  County  (New  Jersey)  militia,, 
with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Colo¬ 
nel  Oliver  Spencer,  soon  after  the  Revolutionary  war  began.  Men¬ 
tion  of  his  military  service  was  discovered  in  the  record  of  Elnathan 
Cory,  who  was  a  private  under  him  and  was  a  son  of  his  brother 
Ebenezer. 

Elnathan’ s  widow  applied  for  a  pension,  on  September  12,  1833. 
In  her  claim  she  cites  the  names  of  the  officers  under  whom  her  hus¬ 
band  served,  and  the  months  of  his  service,  at  intervals,  fora  space  of 
over  three  years.  Her  statement  shows  that  Elnathan  served  under 
Lieutenant  Cory  during  the  month  of  either  July  or  August,  but  the 
year  is  not  given.  Apparently  he  was  drafted  and  marched  under  the 
lieutenant  to  Elizabethtown,  where  they  were  attached  to  Col.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  regiment  for  a  moment’s  call  to  oppose  the  advance  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  hidden  somewhere  in  the  mass  of 
pension  claims,  in  the  pension  bureau  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior  at  Washington,  other  references  to  Lieut.  Cory’s  service  in  the 
war.  The  records  of  the  Continental  line  of  the  army,  which  might 
throw  more  light  on  his  service,  probably  were  lost  in  the  fire  when 
the  national  capital  was  taken  by  the  British,  in  the  war  of  1812. 

At  the  adjutant  general’s  office  in  Trenton,  N.  J. ,  there  is  a  tran¬ 
script  which  was  taken  from  the  original  claim  on  file  in  Washington, 
and  it  shows  that  Elnathan,  “in  August,  1777,  served  one  month 
under  Lieutenant  James  Cory.”  It  probably  was  erroneously  guess¬ 
ed  for  the  year,  as  1776  is  nearly  right.  In  August  of  1778,  Elna¬ 
than  was  drafted  again  for  one  month  as  a  militiaman  under  another 
commander.  It'seems  that  the  men  of  his  district  took  turns  in  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  war. 

After  the  British  army  and  navy  evacuated  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir  William  Howe  in  March  of  1776, 
they  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  stayed  long  enough 
to  get  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Then,  in  June,  their  ships  sailed 
down  the  Atlantic  coast  and  loomed  in  sight  of  New  York  bay,  up¬ 
on  arriving  there  to  effect  a  landing  in  New  York,  and  to  make  that 
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city  their  headquarters.  Anticipating  their  coming,  General  George 
Washington  concentrated  all  his  available  forces  from  various  points 
with  the  greatest  possible  speed,  on  the  coast  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  to  check  their  landing.  T  he  4 "Provincial  Congress  of  New 
Jersey  hastily  met  at  Burlington  in  the  same  month  to  plan  for  de¬ 
fense,  fill  vacancies  and  create  new  offices  in  the  New  Jersey  militia. 
William  Livingstone,  of  Elizabethtown,  was  appointed  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  New  Jersey  forces,  with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  gener¬ 
al,  and  with  headquarters  at  Elizabethtown  Point. 

Just  before,  or  soon  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  James 
Cory  received  his  commission  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Essex  county 
militia,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Oliver  Spencer.  It  seems  that,  by 
reason  of  the  situation  on  the  coast  and  of  its  closeness  to  New  York, 
New  Jersey  was  open  to  British  incursions,  and  that  more  men  were 
needed  to  patrol  and  render  defense  against  the  enemy.  Officers  of 
the  lesser  ranks  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  obtain  the  needed  en¬ 
listments.  So  Lieut.  James  Cory  gathered  men,  inside  and  outside 
of  New  Providence,  and  brought  them  to  Elizabethtown,  where  his 
nephew  served  for  one  month. 

At  this  time  William  Livingstone  was  elevated  to  the  highest  of¬ 
fice  as  the  first  governor  of  the  colony,  under  the  independent  form 
of  government  of  the  united  colonial  provinces,  and  the  command 
of  the  provincial  army  was  devolved  upon  Matthias  Williamson  as 
brigadier  general.  Uneasiness  naturally  was  felt  when  the  British  oc¬ 
cupied  Staten  Island,  and  it  appeared  that  they  would  at  any  time 
march  to  Elizabethtown,  which  was  close  to  Staten  Island.  The 
people  of  that  town  and  of  Newark  moved  their  families  and  their 
effects  beyond  the  Newark  mountains.  On  the  approach  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  army,  Gen.  Williamson,  with  the  militia  under  him,  retired  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  county. 

Fort  Washington,  just  above  New  York  City  on  the  Hudson  river, 
fell;  soon  followed  the  fall  of  Fort  Lee  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  the  city  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
Gen.  Williamson  dispatched  a  message  to  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  jr. , 
who  was  at  the  time  stationed  at  Morristown,  requesting  him  in  the 
most  urgent  terms,  to  bring  out  all  the  militia  in  Morris  County  im¬ 
mediately,  and  march  them  to  Elizabeth  I  own.’  Among  those,  on 
this  hurried  march  to  join  Gen.  Williamson’s  bridgade  was  Captain 
Henry  Axtell,  whose  daughter  Rhoda,  years  later,  was  married  to 
James  Cory’s  son  Simeon. 

By  the  middle  of  November,  1776,  the  British  troops  were  halt¬ 
ed  in  their  progress  from  Elizabethtown,  and  were  near  Springfield, 
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about  five  miles  east  of  New  Providence.  Col.  Ford’s  men,  num¬ 
bering  about  one  thousand,  were  stationed  at  Short  Hills,  just  back  of 
Springfield,  “to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.”  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  seventeenth  Colonel  Ford,  who  then  was  at  Chatham,  had 
a  brush  with  the  enemy  about  four  miles  south  of  the  village,  and 
sufffered  a  sore  defeat.  His  force  was  so  much  scattered  after  this 
fight  that  only  two  hundred  of  his  men  remained,  among  them, 
doubtless,  being  Captain  Axtell.  Col.  Ford  himself  was  so  greatly 
exposed  during  the  campaign  that  he  was  soon  after  taken  sick,  and 
on  being  shortly  moved  to  Morristown,  he  died  on  the  eleventh  of 
December.  By  his  death  Lieut.  Colonel  Spencer  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Colonel,  and  Captain  Henry  Axtell,  our  ancestor,  to  that 
of  Major,  succeeding  his  ranking  officer  who  had  resigned. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  James  Cory  was  with 
Colonel  Spencer’s  fifth  battalion  to  which  he  was  attached,  and 
whether  or  not  he  participated  in  the  fight  at  Short  Hills  battle;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  his  war  record,  we  are  led  to  think 
that,  because  of  his  rank  in  the  aimy,  he  did  his  “bit.”  As  there 
had  been  no  addition  to  his  family  in  the  interval,  from  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  his  son  Simeon,  in  July  of  1774,  to  that  of  the  next  son 
who  was  born,  in  July  of  1780,  it  is  presumed  that  he  remained  in 
the  army  in  the  blank  space  of  about  two  years.  He  rejoined  his 
family  about  the  summer  or  the  fall  of  1778. 

In  the  winter  of  1778-9  apprehensions  were  felt  that,  because  of 
the  Tory  papers  coming  from  New  York  might  find  their  way  among 
the  Jersey  soldiers,  and  lead  to  a  demoralization  of  the  army;  in 
order  to  counteract  that  influence  the  need  of  a  sterling  patriotic  news¬ 
paper  was  felt.  So,  the  army  officers  as  well  as  the  leading  citizens 
of  New  Providence,  the  home  town  of  James,  his  wife’s  home  town 
of  Chatham,  and  of  the  other  near-by  towns,  got  together  and  agreed 
upon  a  patriot  named  Shepard  Kollock  as  the  man  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  on  January  3,  1779,  Mr.  Kollock  resigned  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  artillery  branch  of  the  Continental 
army,  and  took  over  the  task  of  assembling  an  outfit  of  type  and 
press,  with  which,  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  following  month,  he 
published  the  first  number  of  the  New  Jersey  Journal.  It  was  a  sheet 
of  four  small  pages,  with  three  columns  to  the  page,  wiitten  expres¬ 
sively  for  patriotic  purposes  to  encourage  the  Americans,  and  to  op¬ 
pose  the  British,  but  nothing  was  indicative  of  its  place  of  publication. 
It  is  plausibly  supposed  that  its  location  was  purposely  omitted  so 
that  the  British,  into  whose  hands  copies  were  certain  to  fall,  would 
not  know  just  where  it  was  printed,  and  would  thus  be  hampered  in 
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their  efforts  to  suppress  it  by  raiding  and  destroying  its  office. 

Much  to  the  delight  of  Lieutenant  James  Cory  and  his  fellow  com¬ 
patriots,  Mr.  Kollock  was  highly  successful  in  accomplishing  the  de¬ 
sired  objectives,  and  the  confidence  of  the  army  was  not  shaken. 
From  this  time  on,  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Revolution  to 
the  end,  the  paper  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  British.  The 
patriotic  paper  was  not  the  only  thing  printed,  but  there  were  also 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  things  published  to  keep  alive  the  inter¬ 
est  and  courage  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people  in  their  fight  for 
freedom,  peace  and  happiness.  Of  course,  the  secret  of  the  paper’s 
place  of  publication  could  not  be  kept  long.  The  British  found  out 
that  it  was  printed  in  Chatham,  and  made  several  attempts  to  march 
thither  to  suppress  it  and  destroy  its  office,  but  they  never  succeeded 
in  getting  beyond  Springfield. 

Mr.  Kollock  was  not  only  a  publisher  but  also  a  manufacturer  of 
paper  out  of  old  rags,  which  the  women  folk  sent  to  him.  His  paper 
mill,  located  near  Chatham,  was  sometimes  hard  put  to  get  enough 
cotton  and  linen  rags  to  keep  it  going,  when  James’s  wife  and  the  pa¬ 
triotic  dames  had  none  to  give.  He  received,  how  ever,  a  good  deal 
of  help  occasionally  from  the  army  itself;  old,  useless  and  tattered 
clothes  and  other  waste  rags  were  sent  to  the  mill.  At  one  time, 
there  was  delivered  to  him  in  a  single  lot,  “nine  hundred  (pound) 
weight  of  old  tent,  unfit  for  service.  ”  Big  bales  of  various  kinds  also 
found  their  way  to  the  mill  occasionally.  In  this  way  Mr.  Kollock 
was  never  lacking  in  paper  material  for  his  press. 

Besides  the  thorny  New  Jersey  Journal  and  the  paper  mill,  there 
also  was  a  “great  French  bakery”  near  Chatham,  w  hich  supplied 
the  army  with  bread.  T  he  source  of  the  supply  was  kept  a  secret 
and  under  guard.  It  was  an  object  of  much  solicitude  to  Gen.  George 
Washington,  who  frequently  referred  to  it  in  his  letters  to  his  officers, 
and  repeatedly  had  troops  specially  assigned  for  its  protection,  lest 
the  British  spies  might  wreck  it  and  cut  off  the  supply.  These  three 
things  were  the  mainstay  of  the  Jersey  army,  and  the  British  were  de¬ 
termined  to  destroy  them  if  they  could  attack  and  disperse  the  Amer¬ 
ican  army. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  June,  1780,  the  British  army,  this  time 
largely  made  up  of  Hessians,  mercenary  soldiers  hired  from  Germany, 
approached  Springfield  in  full  view,  for  the  second  time,  from  Staten 
Island,  marching  in  double  columns  by  the  main  roads,  the  Main  and 
the  Vauxhall,  to  make  an  attack  on  the  American  army  with  a  view 
to  breaking  through  it.  In  response  to  the  discharging  of  alarm-guns 
and  the  burning  of  tar-barrels  at  top  of  lofty  poles  planted  at  come- 
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nient  heights,  the  patriots,  composed  mostly  of  the  villagers,  flocked 
with  rifles  and  stationed  themselves  everywhere,  at  fences,  thickets, 
orchards,  houses  and  trees,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  enemy. 
Among  them  no  doubt  were  our  lieutenant  ancestor  and  his  kindred, 
who  rendered  aid  in  skillfully  annoying  the  “redcoats.”  At  the 
bridges  on  the  roads,  small  forces  under  different  commands,  fought 
hard  to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  The  forces  of  General 
Nathaniel  Greene,  and  of  General  Henry  Lee  were  in  the  vicinity 
awaiting  an  attack. 

In  the  midst  of  the  fight  at  the  Springfield  churchyard,  Chaplain 
James  Caldwell  of  the  army  cheered,  exhorted  and  vented  out  all 
sorts  of  encouragement  to  the  farmer-soldiers.  When  they  were  in 
want  of  wadding  he  rushed  into  the  church  and  returned  with  hymn 
books.  These  he  threw  to  them,  calling  out,  “Put  Watts  into  ’em, 
give  them  Watts,  boys!”  By  a  good  turn  of  luck,  the  Hessians, 
imagining  that  the  American  were  everywhere,  were  scared  and  in- 
gloriously  retreated,  with  the  fighting  patriots  in  pursuit,  firing  upon 
them  all  the  way  to  Staten  Island.  This  attack  on  Springfield  failed 
in  its  object  to  break  through  the  American  lines,  and  the  count] y  be¬ 
hind  was  safe  in  security.  The  families  of  the  Corys  and  the  Carters 
felt  secure  for  the  time  being.  The  next  year  found  the  scene  shift¬ 
ed  to  Yorktown,  Virginia,  where  Lord  Charles  Cornwallis  and  his 
army  were  trapped  and  taken. 

For  the  defeat  of  the  British  on  two  occasions  at  Springfield,  Gen¬ 
eral  George  Washington  praised  the  “Elizabethans,”  meaning  the 
citizens  of  the  borough  of  Elizabethtowm,  saying  “the  militia  de¬ 
serve  (s)  everything  that  can  be  said;  on  both  occasions  they  flew  to 
arms  universally,  and  acted  with  a  spirit  equal  to  anything  I  have  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  war.”  James  Cory’s  brother  Joseph  was  among 
the  wounded  on  June  8th  while  retarding  the  British’s  progress,  near 
Elizabethtown,  and  his  other  brother  Jeremiah  was  taken  prisoner. 
In  this  fight,  and  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  elsewhere,  there  w'ere 
Corys,  Carters,  Mulfords,  Axtells,  Kitchells,  Condits  and  Farrands, 
our  ancestors  and  their  kindred,  giving  lives  and  making  sacrifices  in 
the  defense  of  their  country.  All  honor  to  them! 

For  months  prior  to  the  Springfield  battle,  there  u?as  much  hus¬ 
tling  and  bustling  on  the  diverging  roads  between  Morristown  and  the 
places  where  the  military  stores  w'ere  kept.  At  Morristowm,  there 
were  located  three  separate  departments  under  the  names  of  quarter¬ 
master  general,  commissary  general  and  wagonmaster  general,  each 
operating  under  its  own  function.  The  corps  of  the  first  named 
branch  had  charge  of  providing  the  means  of  transportation  of  every 
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character  which  the  army  needed  in  the  movement  of  troops,  and  of 
supplying  war  materials  wherever  the  soldiers  were  stationed. 

Lieut.  Cory  was  detailed  for  service  in  the  quartermaster  general’s 
department.  There  is  mention  made  of  him  in  a  book,  at  the  adju¬ 
tant  general’s  office,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  contains  twro  references, 
one  being  an  “Account  of  Certificates  in  the  Quartermaster  Gen¬ 
eral’s  Department,  Received  into  the  New  Jersey  Treasury,’’  and 
the  columns  were  divided  unto  the  following  heads: 

No.  Voucher;  Date  of  Certificate;  No.  Certificate;  By  whom  sign¬ 
ed;  To  whom  given;  Interest  commenced;  Amount  in  Continental; 
Amount  in  specie;  and  Interest  to  January  1,  1787. 

The  third  reference  appears  on  a  “Return  of  Certificates,  given  in 
Q(uarte)rM(aste)r(’s)  Department,  at  Morristown,  from  (the)  25th 
(of)  May  to  (the)  31st  (of)  Oct(obe)r,  1780.”  The  original  docu¬ 
ment,  under  the  title  of  “M (anu)s(cript)  No.  4287,"  bearing  the 
name  of  “Ja(me)s  Cory  for  carting  (service  up)  to  (the)  7 (th  of) 
March,  last."  In  exchange  for  his  voucher  No.  671,  he  was  given 
Certificate  No.  1275,  under  date  of  September  11,  1780,  by  Quarter¬ 
master  Joseph  Lewis,  which  called  for  “$186.60  (in)  Continental 
(currency  and)  ,£03:06:08  (  in)  specie,  (with)  Interest  commenc- 
(ing)  March  7,  1780  (and  to  run)  to  Jan(uary)  1,  1787,  (amount¬ 
ed  to)  /.01:07:03,  (and  the)  same  (was)  deposited  in  (the)  State 
Treasury."  On  his  other  voucher,  No.  457,  under  the  name  of 
“James  Corey,"  he  received  Certificate  No.  839,  dated  “April  20, 
1780,  for  $152.00  (in)  Continental  (currency  and)  £42:13:04  (in) 
specie,  (with)  Interest  commenc(ing)  Jan(uary)  20,  1780  (and  to 
run)  to  Jan(uary)  1,  1787  (amounted  to)  £01:02:03,  (and  the) 
same  (was)  deposited  in  the  Treasury." 

In  Stryker’s  “Officers  and  Men  in  the  New  Jersey  Revolutionary 
War,"  there  is  a  list  of  “ Wagonmasters, ’’  but  James’  name  does 
not  appear  in  it,  while  that  of  James  Curry  does.  The  fact  that  our 
ancestor  received  certificates  from  the  quartermaster  general’s  office 
for  carting"  service,  etc.,  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  indicate  the 
absence  of  his  name  in  the  record.  The  title  certainly  could  not  be 
incorporated  since  it  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  references,  con¬ 
taining  his  name.  An  investigation  at  the  Trenton  office  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  document  of  James  Curry  discloses  clearly  that  his  handwriting 
and  our  ancestor's  are  not  similar. 

One  James  Corey,  who  was  an  ensign  in  the  Virginia  state  trcops, 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Campbell,  and  was  killed  while  fight¬ 
ing  against  the  British  advance  at  King’s  Mountain,  North  Carolina, 
October  7,  1780,  is  mentioned  by  the  Historian  and  Compiler  Heit- 
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man,  in  his  book  on  “Revolutionary  War  Officers.”  He  evidently 
belonged  in  a  different  family,  probably  that  of  William  Corey,  of 
Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Lieut.  James  Cory  was  born  in  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  Novem¬ 
ber  16,  1736,  and  died  in  Mendham,  N.  J.,  January  3,  1807.  He 
was  married  twice.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Carter,  sometimes 
called  “Patty,”  of  Chatham,  N.  J.,  whom  he  married  May  26, 

1757.  At  the  time  of  their  marriage  the  section  to  which  she  be¬ 
longed  was  known  as  part  of  Bottle  Hill,  or  South  Hanover.  Chat¬ 
ham  is  the  modern  name.  Her  Carter  folk  settled  there  as  early  as 
1735.  Whether  the  nuptial  ceremony  took  place  there,  or  in  New 
Providence,  is  not  known.  As  Martha  is  mentioned  as  “of  Chat¬ 
ham,”  in  Harriet  C.  Dickinson’s  “Cory  Family,”  it  is  mostly  likely 
that  the  marriage  occurred  in  New  Providence.  It  is  probable  that 
James  met  her  for  the  first  time  when  she  was  in  the  town  on  a 
visit,  or  was  serving  as  a  maid  in  a  family,  as  was  usually  the  case  in 
those  days. 

Martha  was  born,  probably  in  Chatham,  March  25,  1739,  and  died 
in  Madison,  N.  J.,  November  5,  1794.  She  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  her  son  Luke,  who  died  when  a  young  married  man  of  twenty-six. 
Their  graves  are  on  about  the  highest  part  of  a  hill,  looking  down 
now  on  the  Lackawanna  railroad  tracks,  which  pass  through  a  cut 
there.  In  the  same  cemetery  were  buried  her  parents  Luke  Carter 
and  his  wife  Martha. 

The  following  inscription  is  taken  from  Martha’s  stone  slab: 

In  Memory  of  Martha,  wife  of  James  Cory,  who 
died  Nov’r  the  5th,  1794,  in  the  56th  of  her  age. 

Pause,  giddy  mortals,  pause  and  fear 
Nor  trample  thoughtless  o’er  my  tomb, 

Let  the  cold  dust,  that  moulders  here 
Remind  you  of  your  threatening  doom. 

The  cemetery  was  established  in  1767  by  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  trustees  of  the  church  were  engaged  in  1922  in  the  task  of 
raising  an  endowment  fund  of  at  least  seven  thousand  dollars,  for  the 
improvement  and  caring  of  it.  It  is  hoped  that  the  descendants  of 
Martha  Carter  Cory  took  an  interest  in  the  fund. 

After  their  marriage  it  seems  that  James  and  Martha  settled  down 
to  live  in  New  Providence,  for  their  first  child  was  born  there  in 

1758.  When  his  father  fell  ill  in  1766  all  the  members  of  the  family 
became  constant  attendants  at  his  bed.  There,  James  and  his  broth¬ 
er  Thomas  received  instructions  from  their  father  as  to  the  disposal 
of  his  property.  On  their  father’s  death  his  will  was  read  and  car¬ 
ried  out  faithfully.  James  was  bequeathed  “forty  Acres  of  Land, 
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beginning  at  Benjamin  Pettit’s  Corner,  at  (the)  Passaiek  River — 
thence  on  the  Line  Between  (the)  said  Pettit  and  myself,  till  it 
comes  to  the  Road,  then  down  the  Road  thirty  Rod(s),  Containing 
fifteen  Acres  more,  joining  to  (the)  said  Pettit(’s  land).”  On  this 
land  James  and  Martha  had  their  home  until  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war.  Its  site  was  still  there  when,  in  1850,  the  land  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Jonathan  M.  Meeker,  according  to 
John  Littell  s  Passaic  Valley  Genealogies.”  The  house  had  long 
before  tumbled  down  and  disappeared.  Only  a  depression  in  the 
ground  that  had  served  for  the  cellar  and  a  corner  of  the  foundation, 
are  all  that  remain  to  indicate  its  former  location.  We  would  like  to 
know  from  old  documents  whether  James  himself  built  the  house  for 
his  own  residence,  or  if  it  was  built  by  some  one  else  later.  We, 
however,  presume  that  he  did  the  building  himself. 

1  here  is  nothing  more  known  of  James  until  he  passed  his  thirty- 
third  year  and  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  church.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  town  militia  for,  when  he 
was  called  to  the  defense  of  his  country,  he  knew  something  about 
military  tactics. 

When  John  Littell  was  compiling  his  book  in  the  eighteen-forties, 
he  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  old  account  and  memorandum 
books  of  the  aged  pastor,  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  arranged  the  baptisms  and  marriages  found  therein  in 
chronological  order.  Dr.  Abraham  M.  Cory,  then  quite  an  old  man, 
and  living  in  New  Providence  in  1906,  had  in  his  hands  Littell's 
notes  from  the  earliest  period,  about  1763  to  1780,  as  well  as  the  two 
ledgers  of  Rev.  Mr.  Elmer,  to  which  Littell  had  access  years  before. 
After  his  death,  those  with  whom  he  lived,  through  a  lack  of  interest 
in  his  literary  and  historical  activities,  burned  every  thing  he  left. 

An  index  of  the  accounts  in  these  ledgers,  evidently  prepared  by 
Dr.  Cory,  was  found  in  a  package  of  papers  that  had  long  been  in 
the  possession  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  According  to 
the  index,  there  is  on  ltPage  34  in  Ledger  A.,  an  account  with 
James,  starting  with  the  year  1759.  The  vital  records  ran  as  late 
as  1793.  As  the  old  accounts  are  found  to  have  emanated  from  this 
source,  the  importance  of  locating  these  ledgers  is  enhanced  by  the 
fact  they  might  develop  a  perfect  mine  of  information.  Officers  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  have  for  years  been  trying  to 
find  these  originals,  but  without  success  thus  far,  although  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  they  are  in  existence  somewhere.  If  they  could  be  found, 
we  might  learn  more  concerning  James,  his  army  service  and  other 
incidents  of  his  life. 
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After  the  collapse  of  the  church  gallery,  mentioned  in  the  life  story 
of  James’  father,  no  effort  was  made  toward  restoring  it  to  its  form¬ 
er  place  until  1769,  when  a  public  lecture  was  held.  Apparently,  for 
the  first  time,  it  dawned  on  the  minds  of  the  church  members  how 
important  it  was  that  the  gallery  should  be  set  up  and  things  cleared 
out  in  order  to  hold  further  lectures,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  meet¬ 
ing-house,  at  that  time  was  crowded,  and  in  need  of  more  room. 
After  the  lecture  was  over,  James  was  among  those  who  “voted  that 
the  seats  on  (the)  men’s  side  of  the  galler(y)  should  be  rebuilt,  and 
the  pews  over  each  sta(i)re  way  should  be  built.”  It  was  restored 
but,  unfortunately,  science  was  not  there  in  those  days  to  whisper  in 
their  ears  as  to  the  best  method  of  heating  the  church  building  on  the 
wintry  Sabbath  days.  They  suffered  discomfort  without  stove  fires, 
there  being  but  a  few  embers  carried  in  foot  stoves  by  their  women 
folk. 

The  first  mention  of  James’  connection  with  the  church  matters 
is  on  June  13,  1771,  when  he  was  appointed  on  a  committee,  with 
three  others,  to  purchase  a  piece  of  meadow  land  from  Thomas  Bak¬ 
er,  and  another  piece  near  it  to  be  used  for  the  parsonage  for  Rev. 
Jonathan  Elmer,  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 

In  January  of  1772,  he  owed  the  minister  two  pounds,  two  shillings 
and  two  pence  “for  schooling”  his  children.  He  made  part  payment 
of  fifteen  shillings  and  two  pence  in  1773,  probably  to  wipe  out  his 
indebtedness,  though  the  preacher-teacher  says  in  his  memorandum 
book,  that  the  “account  of  what  has  been  paid  to  me  for  the  Year 
1773,  for  which  no  Rate  has  been  made.” 

Dr.  Abraham  M.  Cory,  who  examined  the  ledgers,  says  he  had 
not  been  able  to  determine  whether  Mr.  Elmer  taught  in  part  him¬ 
self,  or  whether  he  employed  other  teachers  whose  names  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  the  ledgers. 

In  May  of  1773  James  was  in  full  accord  with  others  that  the 
house  of  worship  was  too  small  to  accommodate  the  people,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  they  decided  to  enlarge  it  by  making  an  addition  of  sixteen 
feet  on  the  north  side;  and  also  that  it  “should  be  sealed  with  Boards 
over  head,  (on)  the  sides  and  ends.”  The  money  needed  for  the 
purpose  was  raised  through  a  lottery,  but  the  coming  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war  prevented  its  completion  until  the  war  was  over. 

James  was  appointed,  on  January  22,  1776,  as  moderator  “of  the 
parish  meeting.”  No  further  mention  is  found  of  him  in  connection 
with  the  church  affairs.  He  served  his  country  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  during  the  summer  of  that  year. 

Probably  it  was  before  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close  that  he  re- 
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turned  to  live  with  his  family  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  two  more  children, 
having  been  born  there.  His  son  Luke,  having  been  ailing  for  some¬ 
time  and  realizing  that  he  was  not  to  live  long,  made  his  will  on 
September  19,  1794,  naming  his  father  and  a  friend  as  administrators 
for  his  wife  and  two  small  daughters.  He  died  on  October  15th,  and 
ten  days  later  his  mother  followed  him,  dying  of  some  strange  disease. 
There  was  no  epidemic  at  that  time,  and  none  until  1798-9,  when 
yellow  fever  broke  out.  What  disease  carried  them  off  is  not  known. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  James  buried  his  wife,  beside  the  son,  and 
went  away  after  Luke  s  will  was  probated,  on  November  4,  1795. 
He  took  his  three  sons  Simeon,  James,  jr. ,  and  David,  and  his 
daughter  Phoebe,  with  him  to  Mendham  apparently  to  make  his 
home  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Feeling  the  need  of  a  mother  to  take  care  of  his  children,  he 
thought  of  a  widow,  whom  he  had  known  in  Morristown  while  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  quartermaster  general’s  department,  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  period.  While  there  in  this  capacity,  he 
probably  was  billeted  at  her  house  for  a  time.  Her  name  was  Mrs. 
Ruth  Goble,  whose  husband  was  thought  to  be  ‘‘Jones  Gobill,”  who 
died  in  May  of  1782.  James  made  a  visit  at  Morristown  long  enough 
for  hei  to  choose  to  bestow  her  affection  and  hopes  upon  him,  and 
her  motherly  care  upon  his  children. 

hollowing  is  the  record  of  their  marriage,  by  Rev.  James  Richard, 
D.  D. ,  at  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  in  Morristown: 

Nov  (ember)  24,  1796,  James  Coree,  of  Mendham,  to  the  widow 
Ruth  Goble,  of  Morris. 

Accoiding  to  the  Combined  Church  Registers’’  of  Morristown, 
she  was  a  daughter  of  Matthew7  h  airfield,  and  was  believed  to  be  the 
widow  of  Jones  Goble,  to  whom  she  was  married  on  December  10, 
1765.  She  w'as  born  in  1744,  and  was,  therefore,  in  her  fifty-second 
year  w  hen  she  was  married  to  our  ancestor. 

hromtheold  Church  Manual”  at  Mendham,  it  is  learned  that 
she  joined  the  church  in  1803,  under  the  name  of  ”Mrs.  Ruth 
Cory.  She  was  James’  life  partner  for  only  a  short  period  of  nine 
years.  I  he  Genius  of  Liberty,  under  date  of  June  13,  1805,  had  the 
following  notice  of  her  death:  “At  Mendham,  on  Saturday  night 
last,  Mrs.  Ruth  Cory,  consort  of  James  Cory,  net,  60.”  As  the 
paper  was  published  on  Thursdays,  the  date  of  her  death  was  June  8. 

Her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  James'  will,  probated  February  5, 
1807.  Following  is  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  wdll : 

I  will  that  the  jointure  and  agreement  between  me  and  my  wife  be 
duly  performed,  and  she  shall  have  all  the  property  she  brought  with 
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her  that  is  now  in  my  possession,  *  *  and  to  have  the  privilege 

of  living  in  my  house,  and  to  be  assisted  so  far  as  to  have  a  comfort¬ 
able  support  so  long  as  she  remain  (s)  my  widow. 

The  will  was  drawn  up  on  November  2,  1804,  but  no  codicil  was 
discovered  to  show  what  was  to  be  done  with  her  personal  effects, 
now  that  she  had  died.  To  his  only  daughter  Phoebe  he  gave  the 
privilege  of  living  with  her  stepmother  “as  long  as  she  remains  sin¬ 
gle/'  and  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  “keeping  a  cow  on  the  place, 
and  to  have  one  hundred  dollars,  in  one  year,  after  my  decease.” 

At  the  opening  of  the  will  James  mentions  himself  as  “of  mend- 
ham,  in  the  county  of  morris,  and  state  of  new  jersey,  yeoman,”  and 
the  remainder  of  the  will  is  given  below : 

Fourth,  I  give  unto  my  son  Moses  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  him 
by  my  executors,  hereafter  named,  in  one  year,  after  my  decease. 

Fifth,  I  give  unto  my  three  grandchildren,  the  daughters  of  my  son 
Uzal,  deceased,  seventy-five  dollars,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
them,  when  they  arrive  (at)  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  in  one  year,  after 
my  decease. 

Sixth,  I  give  unto  my  two  grandchildren,  the  daughters  (of)  my 
son  Luke,  deceased,  twenty-five  dollars  each,  to  be  paid,  as  above 
mentioned. 

Seventh,  I  give  unto  my  son  Jacob  one  bed  and  bed(d)ing,  bed¬ 
stead  and  cord. 

Eighth,  I  give  unto  my  son  David  my  young  colt. 

Ninth,  I  give  and  demise  all  the  remainder  of  my  estate  and  the 
plantation,  whereon  I  now  dwell,  and  a  three-acre  wood  lot  I  bought 
of  Seth  Babbit,  unto  my  three  sons,  viz. :  Simeon,  Jacob  &  David, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  them,  and  to  their  heirs  and  assigns 
forever. 

Lastly,  I  do  hereby  appoint  my  two  sons  Simeon  and  David,  Ex¬ 
ecutors  of  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  and  hereby  revoking  every 
other  will  that  may  have  been,  heretofore,  made  by  me. 

In  testimony,  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  ray  hand  and  seal,  this 
second  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and 
eight  hundred  and  four. 

Signed,  Sealed,  Published,  Pronounced  &  Declared  by  the  said 
James  Cory  to  be  his  last  will  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us, 
the  subscribers.  —  (Signed)  John  Vance,  Silas  Riggs  (and)  Angelina 
Babbit.  (Signed)  James  Cory. 

County  of  Morris,  SS. :  John  Vance,  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
within  Will,  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  Law,  did  depose  and  say 
that  he  saw  James  Corey,  the  Testator  therein  named,  sign  and  seal 
the  same,  and  heard  him  pronounce,  publish  and  declare  the  within 
writing  to  be  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  and  that  at  the  doing  there¬ 
of,  the  said  Testator  was  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  as 
far  as  he  knows,  and  as  he  verily  believes.  That  Silas  Riggs  and  An¬ 
gelina  Babbit,  the  other  Evidences,  were  present,  at  the  same  time, 
and  subscribed  their  names  to  the  said  Will,  as  Witnessess,  together, 
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with  this  Deponent,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator.  — (Signed), 
John  Vance. — Sworn,  at  Mendham,  the  5th  of  Feb(ruar)y,  1807, 
before  me,  John  M.  Carter,  Surrogate. 

County  of  Morris,  SS. :  Simeon  Corey  and  David  Corey,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutors  (of)  the  within  Testament  named,  being  duly  sworn,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Law,  did  seveially  depose  and  say  that  the  within  writing  con¬ 
tains  the  true  last  Will  and  Testament  of  James  Corey,  the  Testator 
therein  named,  so  far  as  they  know,  and  as  they  verily  believe  that 
they  will,  well  and  truly,  perform  the  same,  by  paying  first  the  Debts 
of  the  deceased,  and  then  the  Legacies  in  the  said  Testament  named, 
so  far  as  the  Goods,  Chattels  and  Credits  of  the  s(ai)d  deceased  can 
theieunto  extend;  that  they  will  make  and  exhibit  into  the  Surrogate  s 
Office  of  the  County  of  Morris,  a  true  and  perfect  Inventory  of  all 
and  singular,  the  Goods,  Chattels  and  Credits  of  the  said  deceased, 
that  have,  or  shall  come  to  their  knowledge,  or  possession,  or  to  the 
possession  of  any  other  person  or  persons  for  their  use,  and  render  a 
just  and  true  account,  when  thereunto  lawfully  required.  —  (Signed), 
Simeon  Cory  (and)  David  Cory. — Sworn,  at  Mendham,  the  5th 
F eb(ruar)y,  1807,  before  me,  John  M.  Carter,  Surrogate. 

James  farm  was  located  on  a  road  not  far  south  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  turnpike,  about  midway  between  Mendham  and  Morristown. 
Originally,  the  road  was  without  a  name,  being  occasionally  referred 
to  in  the  deed  records  as  the  road  from  David  Cory’s,”  or  ’from 
Washington  Corners.  Now  it  is  known  as  the  “Cory  lane-road. 

In  order  to  reach  his  parcelled  farm  some  distance  out,  he  had  to 
ride  across  a  field  on  horseback  from  the  main  road.  In  this  way  a 
pathway  was  made  by  the  hoof-beats  of  horses  and  the  ruts  of  wagon 
wheels. 

T  he  farm  contained  a  little  less  than  one  hundred  acres,  the  south¬ 
ern  pait  being  fifty-five  acres  when  it  was  sold  by  his  two  sons  in 
1824,  and  the  northern  part,  forty-two  acres  when  sold  in  1835. 
Along  the  entire  length  of  the  road,  at  present,  there  is  not  a  single 
house  in  sight.  Evidently  “the  plantation  whereon  I  now  dwell” 
was  so  situated  that  nowhere  could  it  be  seen  to  point  out  its  former 
location.  It  is  believed  that  James  came  into  possession  of  the  farm 
by  a  grant  from  the  Federal  government  on  account  of  his  war  ser¬ 
vice. 

Among  his  friends  in  the  neighborhood  whom  the  lieutenant  es¬ 
teemed  most  highly,  was  Major  Hemy  Axtell.  Many  a  day  he  was 
,sejn  in  the  company  of  the  major,  exchanging  reminiscences  of  the 
war;  the  old  cronies  took  delight  in  recalling  to  their  mutual  mer¬ 
riment,  incidents  of  the  Red  Coats.  ”  The  bond  of  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  grew  stronger  when  James’  son  became  the  major’s 
son-in-law  by  marrying  his  daughter  Rhoda. 

\\  hat  induced  the  lieutenant  to  become  a  resident  of  Mendham, 
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after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  probably  was  the  fact  that  he  had 
known  and  admired  the  major  when  both  served  in  the  brave  and 
patriotic  Colonel  Jacob  Ford's  regiment,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Both  were  getting  on  in  years;  James  died  first, 
and  the  major  followed  him  in  1818.  They  are  now  sleeping  in 
peace,  within  twelve  feet  of  each  other,  amidst  their  army  comrades 
in  the  cemetery  at  Mendham. 

All  the  children  of  James  and  Martha,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  two,  were  born  in  New  Providence,  N.  J.  They  were: 

Uzal,  born  March  5,  1758;  died  March  22,  1802;  the  name 
of  his  wife  is  not  known;  he  had  children  of  his  own. 

Moses,  born  September  18,  1760;  died  in  Greene  county, 
N.  Y.,  February  4,  1808;  married,  in  1781,  Jemima, 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jemima  (Baldwin)  Potter. 

Phoebe,  born  April  18,  1763;  died  January  10,  1849;  was 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Eddy.  By  James  E.  Cory’s  unpublished 
records,  she  died  on  March  18,  1852  and  was  wife  of 
Thomas  Denny. 

Luke,  born  August  20,  1766;  died  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  Octo¬ 
ber  25,  1794;  his  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Amar. 

Jacob,  born  October  20,  1769;  died  November  2,  1837;  his 
wife’s  Christian  name  probably  was  Sarah.  In  the  diary 
of  his  nephew  James  Cory,  it  is  mentioned  that  his  funer¬ 
al  service  was  on  the  fourth  of  November.  There  was  a 
Jacob  Cory  who  died  in  October  of  1809.  He  is  in  the 
line  of  Abraham  Cory,  who  came  to  Morris  county  from 
Huntington,  L.  I.,  about  1705. 

SIMEON,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

James,  born  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  July  4,  1780;  died  in  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.,  September  27,  1799,  a  young  man  of  nine¬ 
teen. 

David,  born  in  Madison,  N.  J.,  February  4,  1786;  died  in 
Honesdale,  Penn.,  July  4,  1864;  married  Catherine  Gen- 
nung,  of  Morristown,  N.  J.,  June  27,  1808.  The  pro¬ 
genitor  of  the  Gennung  (or  Guinon)  family  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  Jean  Guinon,  a  Huguenot,  who  was  banished 
from  France  and  came  to  America,  in  the  ship  Dreatvat 
from  Holland,  in  1657. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Cory  Family,”  by  Harriet  Cory  Dickin¬ 
son;  “Coryology,”  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos  Cory;  Family 
Records,”  in  Rev.  Thomas  Scott’s  “Commentaries”;  Life  and 
Times  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer,”  by  Abraham  Morrill  Cory, 
M. D.;  “History  of  Elizabeth,  (N.  J.),”  by  Rev.  Edwin  F.  Hat¬ 
field;  “History  of  Union  and  Middlesex  Counties,  New  Jersey,”  by 
W.  Woodward  Clayton;  “History  of  Union  County,  New  Jersey,” 
by  F.  W.  Ricord;  “Officers  and  Men  of  New  Jersey  in  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,”  by  William  S.  Stryker;  “New  Providence  Church 
Records,”  and  a  New  Jersey  genealogist’s  research. 
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SIMEON**  CORY,  born  in  New  Providence,  N.  J.,  July  19, 
1774,  was  baptized  in  the  Presbyterian  church  there  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  August,  when  almost  one  month  old.  His  given  name,  it 
is  supposed,  was  suggested  by  some  relative  on  his  father’s  side,  as 
the  same  Christian  name  was  bestowed  upon  his  first  cousin  in  1779, 
who  was  a  son  of  Joseph,  brother  of  his  father. 

He  was  about  four  years  old  when  his  home  was  in  Madison,  a 
town  about  five  miles  northwest  of  his  birthplace.  As  his  father  was 
away  serving  in  the  war  against  the  mother  country,  it  is  thought 
that  his  mother  brought  her  family  to  Madison  with  her  so  as  to  be 
near  her  Carter  relatives  for  protection  and  shelter,  within  a  short 
distance  from  Chatham.  Before  he  reached  his  sixth  year  his  father 
came  home  from  the  army  to  stay. 

He  was  in  his  fifteenth  year  of  age  when  George  Washington  was 
inaugurated  as  the  country  s  first  President.  New  Jersey  then,  was 
not  free  from  the  throes  of  financial  distress,  caused  by  the  depreci¬ 
ated  \alues  of  the  Continental  currency.  Hardships  and  privations 
abounded  in  the  war-scarred  regions.  Hard  money  wras  scarce.  Pay¬ 
ments  for  goods  of  all  kinds  were  out  of  all  proportions.  A  hundred 
dollars  in  coin  was  valued  at  about  seventy-five  hundred  in  paper 
money.  A  pair  of  boots,  which  Simeon  needed,  could  not  be  had 
for  less  than  six  hundred  dollars.  The  w'earing  apparel  for  the  wo¬ 
men  folk  fared  no  better.  His  mother  found  it  beyond  her  means  to 
get  calico  at  less  than  eighty-five  dollars  a  yard,  or  “chinty”  at  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  These  distressing  conditions  brought  about,  in  all 
the  family  homes,  the  resumption  of  the  old  methods  of  woolcarding 
and  clothmaking.  The  war  had  impoverished  New  Jersey  to  a  great 
extent.  Simeon  s  father,  to  all  appearances,  had  little  or  nothing 
leit  when  he  took  up  life  anew  on  the  Mendham  farm.  Before  the 
war  he  had  lived  in  comfort,  according  to  the  old  records. 

1  he  use  of  the  dollar  currency,  which  came  into  popular  favor  in 
those  days  began  about  ten  years  prior  to  the  American  revolution 
against  England.  In  a  few  sparse  spaces  in  Rev.  Jonathan  Elmer's 
memorandum  books,  the  dollar  mark  appears  in  the  midst  of  the 
abundantly-interspersed  English  pound.  It  is  of  interest  to  take  a 
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look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  paper  money  was  brought  about. 
The  colonies  when  they  became  a  nation,  did  not  adopt  the  shilling 
and  pound  of  the  old  country  for  national  use  instead  of  the  coin  of 
Spain.  The  reason  was  that  England  was  poor  in  money,  which 
then  was  silver,  and  was  not  able  to  supply  her  colonies  with  specie 
for  their  use.  Spain  had  much  silver,  and  her  money  was  quite 
plentiful  in  America  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium.  The  Span¬ 
ish  silver  coin,  a  piece  of  eight  reals ,  or  bits,  constituted  the  Ameri¬ 
can  dollar.  The  colonists  used  the  “piece  of  eight”  more  than  they 
did  the  shilling,  and  it  became  the  common  custom  because  they 
found  it  handier  than  the  shilling. 

After  the  burial  of  his  mother  in  1794,  Simeon,  with  his  younger 
brothers,  went  with  his  father  to  Mendham  where,  in  1797,  he  united 
with  the  Presbyterian  church.  While  living  there  his  acquaintance 
with  Rhoda,  daughter  of  Major  Henry  Axtell  and  Phoebe  Condit,  be¬ 
gan  and  culminated  in  marriage,  which  took  place  on  May  26,  1798, 
in  that  church,  Rev.  Amzi  Armstrong  performing  the  sacred  ceremo¬ 
ny.  On  the  record  the  bride’s  family  name  is  written  as  “Axtill.  ” 

The  newlyweds  remained  near  Mendham,  probably  with  a  view  to 
acquiring  more  experience  in  farm  cultivation  for  their  future  advan¬ 
tage,  either  on  the  homestead  of  Simeon’s  father  or  on  that  of  his 
wife’s  father.  While  thus  living  together,  a  girl  baby  came  to  bless 
their  conjugal  union,  and  their  happiness  was  made  complete  later  by 
the  arrival  of  a  boy  baby.  The  increase  in  their  family  woke  them 
up  to  the  necessity  of  looking  about  for  a  place  to  live  quietly  by 
themselves  and  to  do  more  for  the  support  of  their  family  “by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows.” 

The  distance  to  Morristown,  westward  by  way  of  the  Washington 
turnpike  from  where  they  were  living,  was  about  ten  miles.  In 
Simeon’s  younger  days  he  was  often  sent  there  on  various  errands, 
either  to  sell  the  produce  of  his  father’s  farm,  or  to  do  marketing,  or 
both.  On  these  frequent  trips  he  became  quite  familiar  with  the 
country  around  about.  Now  the  time  was  come  for  him  and  his  wife 
to  make  up  their  minds  where  they  wished  to  live,  and  they  decided 
in  favor  of  Morristown. 

It  is  thought  that  Simeon  went  there  first  by  himself.  There  is  a 
record  in  the  Presbyterian  church  there  which  indicates  that  he  join¬ 
ed  it  on  October  30,  1800,  by  letter  from  “Mendom,”  after  which 
he  waited  for  a  favorable  time  to  take  his  family  there.  He  moved 
either  in  the  spring  or  the  summer  following,  when  the  boy  baby 
was  a  few  months  old  and  was  able  to  stand  a  wagon  trip.  His  wife, 
later  on  April  25,  1808,  joined  the  church  “on  Confession.” 
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In  James  E.  Cory’s  unpublished  “Coryology, ”  it  is  stated  that 
Simeon  and  Rhoda  started  their  adventure  in  life  on  a  farm  near 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  before  the  birth  of  their  first  child.  But  this  is  an 
error,  for  we  know  by  the  records  that  they  did  not  make  their  exit 
from  Mendham  until  1801,  when  they  moved  to  the  “bee-hive 
town”  of  Morristown.  The  author  must  have  been  misled  by  the 
fact  that  their  son  James,  years  later,  did  live  in  Paterson. 

It  was  in  1803  that  Simeon  felt  the  urge  of  his  natural  predilection 
to  go  back  to  tilling  the  soil.  On  one  of  his  restless  visits  to  the 
country  outside  the  town  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  fertile  sec¬ 
tion,  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  which  appealed  to  him  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  home  for  his  family.  The  deal  on  a  farm  of  a  little  over  thirty- 
three  acres  was  closed  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  when  he  sought  out 
the  owner  and  made  the  purchase.  The  farm  is  described  in  the 
deed  as  being  on  the  road  leading  from  Isaac  Canfield’s  farm  to  Jesse 
Cutler’s,  being  very  irregular.  On  this  farm  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  was  probably  just  a  plain  farmer,  as  no  trace  of 
any  trade  has  been  found,  and  his  farm  w'as  large  enough  to  keep  him 
busy. 

The  farm  naturally  became  the  favorite  rendezvous  for  their  home 
folk.  Lieut.  James  Cory  took  pleasure  in  making  and  carrying  knick- 
knacks  to  his  grandchildren.  As  also  did  Major  Henry  Axtell. 
Both  drove  out  there  either  singly  or  together.  In  turn,  Simeon  and 
Rhoda  made  trips  to  their  old  homes  when  they  felt  homesick,  some¬ 
times  visiting  with  Simeon’s  own  folk,  and  sometimes  with  his  wife’s. 
It  wras  a  sad  one  for  them,  on  an  unnamed  Thanksgiving  day,  in 
December  of  1806.  They  drove  out  in  high  spirits,  with  much  an¬ 
ticipatory  cheer  of  a  big  feast  at  the  festive  board  of  Rhoda’ s  father. 
Little  did  they  dream  when  they  set  out  that  they  would  be  shocked 
and  saddened  to  see  a  great  change  in  the  face  of  Simeon’s  father, 
who  also  was  an  invited  guest.  He  had  been  failing  for  sometime. 

Not  until  about  Christmas  time  did  the  disquieting  tidings  come 
from  the  old  home  that  his  father  w  as  failing  fast  and  was  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  live  much  longer.  Arranging  with  a  neighbor  to  look  after  his 
live  stock,  Simeon  and  his  family  departed  in  haste  to  be  at  the  bed¬ 
side  of  his  father.  During  the  first  week  in  January,  there  was  a 
snow  storm  which  covered  the  country  around  in  great  drifts  and  fill¬ 
ed  the  hollow’s  of  the  mountain  valley.  Beautiful  and  peaceful  was 
the  aspect  on  the  face  of  the  outdoors,  while  w’ithin  doors  the  dying 
man  was  slowly  sinking  by  degrees.  It  was  on  the  seventh  day  that 
his  life  gently  ebbed  away. 

As  Simeon  and  his  brother  David  were  named  in  their  father’s  will 
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as  executors  of  his  estate,  it  is  thought  that  Simeon  took  his  family 
back  home  shortly  after  the  funeral,  but  returned  sometime  before 
the  fifth  of  February  to  join  with  his  brother  in  filing  the  will  at  the 
“Surrogate’s  office  of  the  county  of  Morris,”  together  with  their  re¬ 
port  of  the  inventory  of  the  estate. 

By  the  will  Simeon  and  his  two  brothers  Jacob  and  David  were 
made  equal  beneficiaries  of  the  “remainder  of  the  estate  and  planta¬ 
tion  whereupon  I  live,  and  a  three-acre  wood  lot.”  After  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  estate  David,  being  unmarried,  went  to  live  on  Simeon’s 
farm  until  his  marriage,  which  took  place  in  June  of  1808.  Then, 
with  his  wife,  he  went  back  to  Mendham  and  remained  there  until 
1820,  when  he  sold  his  share  in  his  father’s  estate  to  Jacob.  He 
continued  his  residence  there  until  about  1827,  when  he  moved  with 
his  family  to  Canaan,  Wayne  county,  Penna. ,  and  later  to  Honesdale 
near-by,  where  he  died  in  1864.  Simeon  and  Jacob  retained  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  property  until  1835,  when  they  sold  it,  jointly,  for  five 
hundred  dollars. 

Adjoining  to  Simeon’s  farm  there  lived  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Nicholas  Commesseau,  who  left  his  estate  by  will  to  him  in  return 
for  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  his  wife  during  their  life  time.  It 
is  dated  November  7,  1806,  leaving: 

To  Simeon  Cory,  now  of  this  town,  (Morristown)  all  my  real  es¬ 
tate  of  every  kind  and  description,  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  and  after  the  death  of  my  wife  Mary  Ann,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  to  the  said  Simeon  Cory,  and  to  his  heirs  and  assigns  forever 
the  whole  of  my  personal  property,  *  *  *  and  I  desire  that 

it  may  be  known  that  the  device  and  bequest  which  I  hereby  make 
to  the  said  Simeon  Corey  is,  in  consideration  of  his  supporting  and 
maintaining  my  wife  Mary  Ann  during  her  life,  and  for  taking  care 
of  me  and  providing  for  me  as  long  as  I  live. 

The  visits  of  Major  Henry  Axtell  to  Simeon’s  farm,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  grew  less  and  less  frequent  until  a  kidney  disease  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  confine  himself  to  his  Mendham  homestead.  For  a 
long  time  he  suffered  from  the  disease,  and  it  gradually  grew  worse. 
Nothing  could  be  done  to  alleviate  his  suffering  until  the  merciful 
“Grim  Reaper”  relieved  him  in  the  spring  of  1818.  He  was  very 
much  missed  when  his  familiar,  cheery  voice  no  more  was  heard  on 
Simeon’s  farm.  Though  his  grandchildren  mourned,  their  hearts 
were  made  lighter  by  the  coming  of  their  grandmother  Phoebe  into 
the  family  as  one  of  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  major’s  death  his  widow  was  in  her  seventy- 
eighth  year.  Finding  herself  alone,  as  all  of  her  children  had  married 
and  some  had  moved  away,  she  accepted  the  urgent  solicitation  of 
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Rhoda,  her  youngest  daughter,  to  spend  her  declining  days  on  Sime¬ 
on  s  farm.  She  was  there  for  more  than  eleven  years,  dying  in  the 
summer  of  1829  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-nine  years.  Rhoda  was 
the  last  of  her  eight  children  to  survive  her. 

New  Providence,  which  was  Simeon’s  birthplace;  Chatham,  his 
mother  s  hometown;  and  Springfield  form  a  region  rich  in  Revolu¬ 
tionary  memories  with  wrhich  he  was  undoubtedly  familiar.  Because 
of  his  adopting  Morristown  for  his  hometown,  it  is  desirable  to  say 
right  here  that  the  town  was  the  center  of  activities  associated  with 
the  great  characters  of  Revolutionary  times.  His  son  James  married 
Susan  Mulford,  a  granddaughter  of  the  man  most  hated  by  the  Tories, 
Aaron  Kitchell,  who  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Washington’s  headquar¬ 
ters  and  at  the  home  of  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  jr. 

Washington  arrived  there  early  in  January  of  1777,  with  three  re¬ 
giments  to  protect  Colonel  Ford's  powder  mill,  as  well  as  to  inspire 
the  confidence  of  the  townsmen.  Col.  Ford  had  organized  a  mili¬ 
tia,  in  which  our  Major  Henry  Axtell  was,  at  the  time,  a  captain, 
and  had  also  built  the  powder  mill  sometime  before,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Whippany  road  from  Morristown,  about  five  or  six  houses 
below  his  own.  1  his  mill  was  well  hidden  from  the  road,  being  a 
building  much  coveted  by  the  British  because  all  the  powder  used  in 
New  Jersey  was  made  there.  However,  they  never  wrere  successful 
in  finding  it,  though  its  correct  location  was  suspected.  Reports  sent 
to  the  British  officer  in  New  York  by  the  Tories  and  spies,  were 
sometimes  misleading,  because  of  the  deceptions  the  Americans  prac¬ 
ticed  upon  them.  An  alarming  dispatch  was  sent  at  one  time  to 
the  Bi  itish  lines  because  of  the  sight  of  barrels  in  a  conspicuous  place, 
which  were,  in  reality,  filled  with  sand,  owing  to  the  low  output  of 
powder.  Much  to  the  merriment  of  the  patriots,  the  British  never 
got  wise  to  the  trick  played  upon  them. 

At  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  small  pox,  Washington  was 
lodged  at  Arnold  s  tavern.  1  his  building  formed  the  old  part  of 
All  Souls  Hospital,  near  the  jail  where  the  T  ones,  spies  and  danger¬ 
ous  characters  were  imprisoned,  no  doubt  at  the  instance  of  Aaron 
Kitchell,  our  ancestor,  and  his  fellow  committeemen  on  ’Observance 
of  Safety.  1  he  presence  of  these  people  was  another  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  and  anxiety.  But  their  cunning  was  not  always  successful. 
A  certain  man  was  employed  by  Washington  as  a  spy  to  gain  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  enemy,  but  it  was  suspected  that  he  carried 
the  enemy  more  news  than  he  brought  to  those  who  employed  him. 
(jeneral  Greene  who  acted  as  quartermaster  general,  occupied  a 
small  office  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  Green,  where  the  drug 
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store  of  Geiger  &  Smith  was  in  1882.  One  day  Colonel  Hamilton 
was  in  this  office  when  the  suspected  spy  made  his  appearance.  The 
colonel  had  prepared  what  purported  to  be  a  careful  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  army,  both  as  to  numbers  and  munitions,  making  the 
numbers  much  more  flattering  than  the  actual  facts.  Leaving  this 
statement  on  the  table  apparently  by  mistake,  saying  he  would  return 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  spy  instantly  seized  the  “precious”  paper  as  a 
very  authentic  document,  and  departed  clandestinely  for  the  British 
lines.  Unconsciously  he  performed  a  great  service  for  the  patriots, 
for  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  as  revealed  in  the  document,  com¬ 
pletely  surprised  the  British,  and  their  preparations  for  an  attack  were 
postponed  indefinitely. 

About  the  year  1827  or  ’28,  there  was  given  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  a  series  of  lectures  on  temperance,  delivered  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  D.  D.,  which  Simeon  and  his  grown-up  children  attended. 
The  discussion  on  the  evils  of  using  ardent  spirits  as  a  beverage  in 
the  family  circle  was  so  profoundly  impressed  upon  Simeon’s  mind 
that  he  joined  with  a  good  many  others  to  banish  the  decanter  from 
his  cupboard.  In  those  days,  as  says  Ephraim  S.  Axtell,  in  his  “Ax- 
tell  Records”  : 

It  was  the  custom  of  every  family  that  laid  the  slightest  claim 
to  social  standing,  or  made  any  pretension  to  good  manners  in  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  resided,  to  keep  a  decanter  of  some 
kind  of  strong  drink  standing  in  the  cupboard,  or  on  the  sideboard. 
Whether  the  liquor  was  brandy,  wine,  whiskey,  or  Jamaica  rum  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  wealth  of  the  family.  When  a  friend  came  to  make 
a  call,  or  a  visit,  the  first  thing  to  do  after  the  salutations  and  being 
seated,  was  to  prepare  a  glass  of  sweetened  sling  and  pass  it  around 
to  the  company.  It  was  expected  that  each  person  should  take  a  sip, 
or  the  inference  would  be  that  they  were  not  polite. 

Neither  haying  nor  harvesting  could  be  done  without  the  whiskey 
jug  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the  water  pail,  in  the  shade  of  some 
tree,  or  fence  corner.  No  building  could  be  raised,  no  couple  mar¬ 
ried,  no  child  born,  no  dead  person  buried,  no  merrymaking  held 
without  whiskey,  or  its  equivalent,  to  regulate  the  mental  or  the 
physical  system.  It  was  a  great  curse  for  all. 

Cider  mills  and  distilleries  were  much  more  numerous  than  school 
houses.  On  the  Washington  turnpike  from  Morristown  to  Mend- 
ham  were  located,  either  immediately  or  within  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  seven  whiskey  distilleries.  When  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes  was  install¬ 
ed  as  pastor  of  the  church  in  1825,  he  found,  within  the  bounds  of 
his  congregation  nineteen  whiskey  stills  and  twenty  places  where 
intoxicating  liquors  were  sold.  To  supply  the  material  for  so  many 
manufactories,  every  farm  was  largely  set  to  apple  trees,  without  any 
reference  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
making  cider  to  be  distilled  into  whiskey. 
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It  was  a  great  event  in  Simeon’s  life  time  when  a  railroad  wras 
built  through  his  farm  in  1838.  The  first  regular  freight  train  was 
placed  in  commission  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  cars  were 
drawm  by  horses  and  continued  to  be  so  operated  between  Newark 
and  Morristown  for  a  number  of  years  until  the  horses  were  replaced 
by  the  steam  engine.  The  regular  stations  between  these  points  were 
at  Orange,  Milburn,  Chatham  and  Madison. 

The  locomotive  of  the  train  was  the  Essex,  built  by  a  mechanic  in 
his  shop  at  Newark  for  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad,  a  lessee  of 
the  present  Lackaw’anna  railroad  company.  The  train  consisted  of 
a  locomotive,  a  tender  and  a  freight  car,  the  latter  being  a  curiously 
constructed  affair,  about  tw’enty-five  feet  in  length,  and  resembling  a 
modern  flat  car,  but  without  any  sideboards  or  stakes.  At  one  time 
the  cargo  consisted  of  only  “a  few  boxes  of  soap,  two  barrels  of  flour 
and  sundry  small  packages,”  all  of  which  could  easily  be  loaded  on  a 
small  modern  truck. 

As  New  ark  was  the  main  artery  of  business  in  those  days,  Simeon 
and  Rhoda  doubtless  w  ent  there  on  occasional  trips  to  purchase  the 
necessities  in  the  line  of  household  goods,  dry  goods,  implements, 
cutlery,  saddlery,  harness,  et  cetera ,  for  use  at  their  home.  If  any¬ 
thing  was  too  heavy,  or  the  purchases  were  too  numerous  to  carry, 
the  goods  were  sent  by  the  railroad,  and  the  purchaser  had  to  meet 
2nd  claim  them  at  his  destination  on  the  return  trip  home.  The 
conductor  of  the  train  did  all  the  freight  handling — collecting  and  de¬ 
livering,  collecting  fares,  and  besides  did  the  braking.  A  waybill  for 
the  freight  was  handed  to  him  at  New'ark,  which  he  placed  in  his 
hat,  where  it  remained  until  he  arrived  in  Morristown,  trusting  to 
his  memory  as  to  the  points  w  here  the  packages  were  to  be  dropped 
or  delivered. 

I  here  is  a  record  at  the  Morristown  court  house  which  shows  that 
a  peculiar  situation  existed  w'ith  relation  to  the  land  titles  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  A  number  of  parcels  were  transferred  to  the  railroad  company 
at  the  time  it  was  built.  More,  however,  were  apparently  used 
first,  and  condemned  later.  There  is  also  an  instrument  there  which 
reads  in  part  as  follow's : 

Benjamin  P.  Lum,  William  Patterson  and  George  S.  Corwin, 
Commissioners  duly  appointed  by  Jeptha  B.  Munn,  Esquire,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  and  for  the 
County  of  Morris,  on  the  application  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Rail¬ 
road,  to  assess  to  Simeon  Cory  the  price  or  value  of  the  land  now  in 
the  occupancy  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Company,  and  own¬ 
ed  by  the  said  Simeon  Cory  under  the  act,  entitled  “An  Act  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Company  and  the  supple- 
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ments  thereto.”  Both  Simeon  and  the  company  received  ten  days’ 
notice  to  appear  at  the  house  of  David  A.  Crowell,  in  Morristown, 
on  September  21,  1846.  Judgment  was  rendered  in  favor  of  Sime¬ 
on.  The  railroad  company  was  ordered  to  pay  him  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars,  [$181.00  for  land  and  $108.00  for 
apple  trees  and  other  damages]  for  the  occupancy  of  the  part  of  his 
property,  containing  three  and  a  half  acres  and  sixteen  perches  of 
land,  “taken  by  the  Morris  and  Essex  Railroad  Company,  for  the 
site  of  their  Branch  railroad  to  Dover,  *  *  along  a  line  of  stakes, 

embracing  a  space,  two  rods  in  width,  on  each  side.”  The  compa¬ 
ny  also  was  required  to  make  a  good  and  sufficient  ditch,  fence,  or 
cattle  guard  on  the  line,  between  the  land  of  the  said  Cory  and  the 
public  road,  leading  to  Speedwell. 

The  title  of  the  premises  described  was  vested  in  the  company. 
The  instrument  is  dated  October  13,  1846. 

Simeon  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  of  age  when  he  was  taken 
quite  ill  on  May  29,  1847.  It  seems  that  he  had  been  ailing  for  a 
few  days  before  for,  according  to  the  diary  kept  by  his  son  James 
from  1844  to  1858,  the  son  was  at  once  sent  for  from  his  home  in 
Hanover  Neck.  The  nature  of  Simeon’s  malady  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  appears  that  he  had  a  high  fever  which  lasted  until  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  Saturday,  June  the  fifth,  when  his  spirit 
took  its  flight  to  the  “Great  Beyond.”  On  the  morning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Monday  most  of  his  immediate  relatives  gathered  at  his  house 
for  the  funeral  service.  Interment  took  place  in  the  town  cemetery 
at  ten  o’clock.  The  diary  says  the  day  was  growing  quite  warm. 

After  the  burial,  his  grown-up  children  and  relatives  returned  to 
the  house  to  hear  his  will  read  orally,  as  follows : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen:  I,  Simeon  Cory,  of  the  township  of 
Morris,  in  the  County  of  Morris,  and  State  of  New  Jersey,  being  in 
good  health  of  body,  and  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory, 
do  make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revok¬ 
ing  and  making  void  all  former  and  other  wills  by  me,  at  any  time, 
heretofore,  made. 

Imprimis:  It  is  my  will,  and  I  do  hereby  order  that  all  my  just 
debts  and  funeral  and  other  expenses  be  duly  paid  and  satisfied,  as 
soon  as  conveniently  can  be,  after  my  decease,  out  of  my  personal 
estate. 

Item:  I  give  to  my  two  daughters  Phebe  and  Anna,  each,  one 
cow,  being  the  same  cows  which  they  call  theirs.  I  also  give  to  my 
daughter  Phebe,  one  bed  and  all  the  bedding,  which  she  calls  hers. 
To  my  daughter  Anna,  I  give  two  beds,  with  all  the  bedding,  which 
she  calls  hers.  The  beds  herein  give  to  my  daughters  Phebe  and 
Anna  I  intend  to  be  feather  beds. 

Item:  All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  personal  estate,  I  give  and  be¬ 
queath  unto  my  beloved  wife  Rhoda,  to  hold  to  her  absolutely  in  her 
own  right.  I  also  give  and  devise  with  my  said  wife  the  use  of  all 
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my  real  estate  to  hold  to  her  during  her  natural  life. 

Item.  At  the  death  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  that  my  Executors,  or 
the  survivors,  or  survivor  of  them  sell,  at  public,  or  private  sale,  as 
they  shall  think  most  for  the  interest  of  my  children,  all  my  real  es¬ 
tate,  and  the  monies  achieved  from  such  sale,  or  sales,  after  payment 
of  the  necessary'  expenses  of  such  sale,  or  sales,  I  direct  my  executors 
or  the  survivors,  or  survivor  of  them,  to  divide  unto  eight  equal  parts 
or  shares,  and  to  pay  over  to  my  children  James,  Phebe,  Anna, 
Heniy  A.,  Lewis,  Silas  D. ,  and  Uzal,  each,  one  share,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  eighth  share,  I  direct  my'  executors  to  put  out  and  keep  out 
at  interest,  upon  freehold  Security,  and  to  pay  the  interest  thereof 
annually  to  my  daughter  Martha,  wife  of  David  Beers,  during  the 
joint  lives  of  my  daughter  Martha  and  her  said  husband,  and  her  re¬ 
ceipt  for  such  interest,  attested  by  one  credible  witness,  shall  be  a 
good  and  sufficient  voucher  in  the  hands  of  my  executors,  for  the 
payment  of  the  said  interest.  The  provision,  herein  made,  is  for  the 
sole  and  separate  use  of  my  said  daughter  Martha,  and  it  is  my  will 
that  the  said  interest  be  not  paid  to  her  said  husband.  In  case  she 
survives  her  said  husband,  then  it  is  my  will  that  my  said  executors 
pay  to  her  the  principal  sum,  with  all  the  interest  then  in  arrear(s). 
And  in  the  event  of  her  death,  in  the  lifetime  of  her  said  husband, 
then  it  is  my  will  that  my  said  executors  pay  over  the  said  principal 
sum,  with  the  interest  in  arrear(s),  to  her  children,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  them. 

Item:  If  my  wife  and  the  other  executors,  hereinafter  named,  shall 
think  it  advisable,  and  for  the  interest  of  the  family,  to  sell  my  real 
estate,  then  it  is  my  will,  and  I  do  hereby  give  to  my  said  wife  and 
the  other  executors  full  power  and  authority,  at  any  time  after  my 
decease,  to  sell  the  whole,  or  any  part  of  my  said  real  estate,  at  such 
time  and  (in)  such  manner,  either  at  public,  or  private  sale,  and  for 
such  prices  as  to  them  shall  seem  best,  and  to  make,  execute  and  de¬ 
liver,  to  the  purchaser,  or  purchasers,  good  and  sufficient  deed,  or 
deeds,  for  the  same.  But,  in  case  such  sale  or  sales,  shall  be  made  in 
the  lifetime  of  my  wife,  it  is  my  will  that  she  receives  the  interest  of 
the  monies,  arising  from  such  sale  or  sales,  during  her  life  time  for 
her  support  and  maintenance,  and  at  her  death  that  the  principal 
monies  be  divided  among  my  children,  in  the  manner  hereinbefore 
mentioned. 

Lastly:  I  do  nominate,  constitute  and  appoint  my  wife  Rhoda  and 
my  tw  o  sons  James  Cory  and  Silas  D.  Cory  executors  of  this,  my 
last  will  and  testament. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
twenty-seventh  day  of  March,  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four. 

(Signed)  Simeon  Cory.  (Seal). 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said  testator,  as  &  for 
his  last  will  &  testament,  in  the  presence  of  us,  who,  at  his  request, 
and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  have  here¬ 
with  subscribed  our  names  as  witnesses. — Z.  W.  Concklin,  Abiam 
G.  Sayre,  (and)  Ira  C.  Whitehead. 

Be  it  remembered  that  I,  Simeon  Cory,  the  testator,  above  named, 
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do  make  and  publish  this  instrument  of  writing  as  and  for  a  Codicil 
to  the  foregoing  will,  and  do  direct  the  same  to  be  taken  as  part 
thereof.  Whereas  my  daughter  Phebe  hath  lately  intermarried  with 
Ira  Prudden,  and  hath  received  some  personal  property  from  me,  I  do 
hereby  revoke  and  disannul  the  legacy  of  one  cow  and  the  bed  and 
bedding  given  to  her,  by  my  said  will.  I  do  also  revoke  the  gift 
and  devise  to  my  said  daughter  Phebe  of  the  one-eighth  part  of  the 
proceeds,  arising  from  the  sales  of  my  real  estate,  and,  in  lieu  and 
instead  thereof,  I  do  hereby  ordain  and  direct  my  said  executors  to 
put  out  and  keep  out  at  interest,  on  freehold  Security,  the  said  one- 
eighth  part  of  the  monies,  arising  from  such  sales,  and  to  pay  the 
interest  thereof,  annually  to  my  said  daughter  Phebe,  during  the 
joint  lives  of  my  said  daughter  Phebe  and  her  said  husband,  for  her 
sole  and  separate  support,  and  her  receipt  for  such  interest,  attested 
by  one  credible  witness,  shall  be  a  good  and  sufficient  voucher,  in 
the  hands  of  my  executors,  for  the  payment  of  the  said  interest.  In 
case  she  survives  her  said  husband,  then  it  is  my  will  that  my  Ex¬ 
ecutors  pay  to  her  the  said  principal  sum,  with  all  the  interest  in  ar¬ 
rears).  In  the  event  of  her  death,  in  the  life  time  of  her  said  hus¬ 
band,  it  is  my  will  that  my  said  executors  pay  over  the  said  principal 
sum,  with  the  interest  in  arrear(s),  to  her  child,  or  children,  if  she 
shall  die,  leaving  any  child  or  children.  If,  however,  she  shall  die 
without  leaving  any  child,  then  it  is  my  will  that  my  said  executors 
divide  the  principal  sum,  with  the  interest  thereof,  among  my  chil¬ 
dren,  or  their  heirs  equally. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
fifteenth  day  of  May,  Eighteen  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

(Signed)  Simeon  Cory,  (Seal). 

Signed,  Sealed,  published  &  Declared  by  the  said  Simeon  Cory, 
as  &  for  a  Codicil,  to  his  last  will  &  testament,  in  the  presence  of 
us,  who,  at  his  request,  and  in  his  presence,  and  in  the  presence  of 
each  other,  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names,  as  witnesses. — Fran¬ 
ces  Axtell,  Charles  M.  Athro  (and)  Ira  C.  Whitehead. 

Morris  County,  SS. — Ira  C.  Whitehead,  one  of  the  Witnesses  to 
the  foregoing  Codicil  to  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Simeon 
Cory,  the  testator,  therein  named,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and 
say  that  he  saw  the  said  Testator  sign  and  seal  the  same,  and  heard 
him  pronounce;  publish  and  declare,  it  to  be  a  Codicil  to  his  last 
will  and  testament,  and  at  the  doing  thereof,  the  said  testator  was  of 
sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  as  far  as  the  deponent  knows 
and  as  he  verily  believes,  and  that  trances  Axtell  and  Charles  M. 
Athro,  the  other  subscribing  witnesses  were  present  at  the  same 
time,  and  signed  their  names  as  witnesses  to  (the)  said  Codicil,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  deponent,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator. 
Sworn  before  me,  June  21,  1847. — W.  N.  Wood,  Surrogate. 

(Signed)  Ira  C.  Whitehead. 

Morris  County,  S’S’. — Ira  C.  Whitehead,  one  of  the  Witnesses  to 
the  annexed  Will,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say,  that  he 
saw  Simeon  Cory,  the  Testator  therein  named,  sign  and  seal  the 
same,  and  heard  him  pronounce,  publish,  and  declare  it  to  be  his  last 
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Will  and  r estament,  and  at  the  doing  thereof,  the  said  Testator  was 
of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  as  far  as  this  deponent 
knows,  and  as  he  verily  believes,  and  that  Zebulon  W.  Concklin  & 
Abram  G.  Sayre,  the  other  subscribing  evidences  were  present  at  the 
same  time,  and  signed  their  names  as  witnesses  to  (the)  said  Will, 
together  with  this  deponent,  in  the  presence  of  the  said  Testator. 

Sworn  before  me,  June  21,  1847. — W.  N.  Wood,  Surrogate. 

(Signed)  Ira  C.  Whitehead. 

Morris  County,  SS. — James  Cory  and  Silas  D.  Cory,  two  of  the 
Executors,  in  the  annexed  Will  named,  being  duly  sworn,  did  de¬ 
pose  2nd  say,  that  the  annexed  writing  contains  the  true  last  Will 
and  I  estament,  and  codicil  thereto  of  Simeon  Cory,  the  testator 
therein  named,  so  far  as  they  know  and  as  they  verily  believe,  and 
that  they  will  well  and  truly  perform  the  same  by  paying  first  the 
debts  of  the  said  deceased,  and  then  the  Legacies  in  (the)  said  Tes¬ 
tament  specified  so  far  as  the  goods  and  chattels,  rights  and  credits  of 
(the)  said  deceased  can  thereunto  extend,  and  that  they  will  make 
and  exhibit  into  the  Surrogate  s  Office  of  the  County  of  Morris,  a 
true  and  perfect  inventory,  of  all  and  singular,  the  goods,  chattels, 
and  Credits  of  (the)  said  deceased  that  have  or  shall  come  to  their 
knowledge  or  possession,  or  to  the  possession  of  any  other  person  or 
persons  for  their  use,  and  render  a  just  and  true  account,  when 
thereunto  lawfull(y)  required. — Sworn  before  me,  June  21,  1847. 

— W.  N.  Wood,  Surrogate.  — (Signed)  James  Cory,  (and)  Silas  D. 
Cory. 

fi  rom  the  deed  records  at  the  Morristown  court  house,  we  gather 
that  Simeon  s  homestead  farm  then  comprised,  in  all,  nearly  seventv- 
four  acres,  having  been  accumulated  through  various  transfers  during 
his  life  time  by  his  dogged  perseverence  and  frugal  habits.  The 
dimensions  of  his  farm  land  are  described  as  follow : 

Beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  road  leading  from  Morris  Plains 
to  Monroe,  the  same  leading  past  the  late  residence  of  Dayton  I. 
Canfield,  deceased,  at  the  most  Easterly  corner  of  David  Fairchild’ s 
land;  then  (1)  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  South  22  degrees  (and) 
50  2  minutes,  East  10  chains  and  10  links  to  a  corner  of  Victor 
fi  lury  s;  then  (2)  on  the  line  of  Victor  filury  s,  South  38  degrees 
(and)  25  minutes,  W est  9  chains  and  68  links  to  another  corner  of 
Victor  Hury  s;  then  (3)  South  51  degrees  and  45  minutes,  East  3 
chains  and  70  links  to  another  corner  of  Victor  Flury's;  then  (4) 
South  38  degrees,  West  14  chains  and  15  links  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  leading  from  Speedwell  to  the  horse  hill  road;  then  (5)  still 
South  37  degrees  (and)  40  minutes,  West  35  chains  and  85  links  to 
the  corner  of  (the)  land  of  George  W.  Johnes,  on  the  bank,  or  edge 
()f  \^e  PaPer  or  Pockohontas  pond,  at  high  water  mark;  then 
(6)  up  the  said  pond  the  several  courses  thereof,  at  high  watermark, 
to  a  corner  of  the  land  of  Stephen  Vail;  then  (7)  North  23  degrees 
(and)  30  minutes,  East  1  chain  and  73  links  to  the  middle  of  the 
road  leading  to  Speedwell;  then  (8)  in  the  middle  of  (the)  said 
road  North  79  degrees  (and)  30  minutes,  West  2  chains  and  52 
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links  to  a  corner  of  a  lot  of  land,  sold  to  James  Van  Vleet  by  Sime¬ 
on  Cory,  in  his  life  time,  then  (9)  in  line  of  the  said  lot,  North  29 
degrees  (and)  20  minutes,  East  4  chains  and  11  links  to  Stephen 
Vail’s  line;  then  (10)  in  Vail’s  line,  South  44  degrees  (and)  30  mi¬ 
nutes,  East  11  chains  and  72  links  to  another  of  Vail’s  corner;  then 
(11)  in  Vail's  and  Fairchild’s  line,  North  38  degrees  (and)  10  mi¬ 
nutes,  East  27  chains  and  26  links  to  the  place  of  the  beginning,  * 

*  *  Executing  and  reserving  there  from  a  strip  of  20  feet,  in 

width,  along  the  track  of  the  Morris  and  Essex  railroad  company, 
conveyed  to  the  said  Morris  and  Essex  Rail  Road  Co.  by  the  said 
executors  by  deed,  dated  March  22,  1848. 

In  connection  with  the  deeding  over  of  a  strip  of  twenty  feet,  at 
sides  of  the  railroad,  his  son’s  diary  gives  the  following  statements 
that  eventually  resulted  in  the  relinquishment  of  the  ownership  on 
the  part  of  the  heirs,  for  cash: 

Feb.  10,  1848,  Self  (James)  to  Newark  to  settle  with  railroad; 
then  to  N.  York. 

Feb.  15,  1848,  Self  *  (to)  Morris(town);  at  the  railroad  again. 
Feb.  29,  1848,  with  the  R.  R. 

March  20,  1848,  with  (the)  R.  R. 

March  22,  1848,  Self  (to)  Morris(town);  settled  with  the  R.  R. ; 
gave  them  a  deed  and  took  a  check  for  ($)  1,565. 00,  in  full. 

The  sons  James  and  Silas  D.  were  the  executors  in  the  transaction. 
After  Simeon’s  death  his  wife  Rhoda  continued  to  keep  the  farm 
going,  with  occasional  help  from  them,  until  it  was  sold  on  August 
16,  1855,  to  E.  Brooner  Graves,  of  New  York  city,  for  seven  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 

After  the  sale  of  the  farm  the  new  owner  covered  a  large  area  of 
it  with  young  peach  trees  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  it  was  noted  for 
producing  the  finest  peaches  that  ever  found  market  in  Newark  and 
New  York  city.  The  farm,  after  passing  into  other  hands  in  1864, 
and  with  other  additions  made  years  after,  became  the  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  Whippany  River  Country  Club.  Every  vestige  of  Sime¬ 
on’s  old  home  went  with  the  other  buildings  long  before  the  club 
made  its  grounds  into  their  present  beautiful  condition.  It  occupies 
the  northern  half  of  the  property,  which  was  originally  acquired  by 
Simeon,  while  the  southern  portion  of  the  whole  farm,  nearer  the 
town,  is  thickly  occupied  by  industrial  activities  and  dwellings  of  ne¬ 
groes,  being  now  a  poor  section. 

Rhoda  and  her  unmarried  daughter  Anna  went  to  live  together  in  a 
small  house  on  the  west  side  of  Speedwell  avenue,  a  little  north  of 
Early  street,  Morristown,  until  her  death  on  September  30,  1865,  a 
few  months  after  celebrating  her  ninetieth  birthday.  By  her  will, 
probated  on  December  4,  1865,  she  left  all  of  her  estate  to  her 
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daughter  and  companion,  “in  return  for  loving  care  of  the  testatrix,’ ' 
and  named  her  as  sole  executrix.  Below  is  her  will : 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen:  I,  Rhoda  Cory,  widow  of  Simeon 
Cory,  late  of  Morristown,  in  the  County  of  Morris,  deceased,  being 
weak  in  body,  but  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory,  do 
make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  to  wit. : 

First,  I  direct  my  Executrix,  hereinafter  named,  to  pay  all  my  just 
debts  and  funeral  expenses  as  soon  as  convenient  after  my  decease. 

Secondly,  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  daughter  Anna  Cory 
all  my  property,  of  whatsoever  kind,  or  description  the  same  may  be, 
in  consideration  of  the  kindliness  and  care  which  she  has  shewn  to 
me. 

Lastly ,  I  appoint  my  said  daughter — Anna  Cory  sole  executrix  of 
this,  my  last  will  and  testament,  hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by 
me,  at  any  time,  made. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  this  25th  day  of 
April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  Thousand  and  Eight  hundred  and 
sixty-three.  (Signed)  Rhoda  Cory. 

Signed  by  (the)  said  Testatrix,  and  by  her  published  and  declared 
to  be  her  last  will  and  testament,  in  our  presence,  who,  at  her  re¬ 
quest,  and  in  her  presence,  and  in  presence  of  each  other,  signed  our 
names  as  witnesses. — Swalon  Mulford  (and)  Electa  Mulford. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Morris  County,  55:  Electa  Mulford,  one  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  annexed  will,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and 
say  that  she  saw  Rhoda  Cory,  the  Testatrix  therein  named,  sign  the 
same,  and  heard  her  pronounce,  publish  and  declare  it  to  be  her  last 
will  and  testament,  and  at  the  doing  thereof,  the  said  Testa(t)rix  was 
of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  memory  as  far  as  she  knows,  and  as 
she  verily  believes,  and  that  Swalon  Mulford,  the  other  subscribing 
Evidence  was  present  at  the  same  time,  and  signed  his  name  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  to  (the)  said  will,  together  with  this  deponent,  in  the  presence 
of  the  said  Testatrix. — Sworn  before  me,  December  4,  1865. — Jos. 
W.  Ballantine,  Surrogate.  (Signed)  Electa  Mulford. 

State  of  New  Jersey,  Morris  County,  55:  Anna  Cory,  Executrix 
in  the  annexed  will  named,  being  duly  sworn,  did  depose  and  say 
that  the  annexed  writing  contains  the  true  last  will  and  testament  of 
Rhoda  Cory,  the  testatrix  therein  named,  so  far  as  she  knows,  and  as 
she  verily  believes,  and  that  she  will  well  and  truly  perform  the  same 
by  paying  first  the  debts  of  the  said  deceased,  and  then  the  legacies  in 
(the)  said  testament  specified  so  far  as  the  goods  and  chattels,  rights 
and  credits  of  (the)  said  deceased  Can  thereunto  Extend,  and  that 
she  will  make  and  Exhibit  into  the  Surrogate('s)  Office  of  the  Coun¬ 
ty  of  Morris,  a  true  and  perfect  inventory  of,  all  and  singular,  the 
goods,  chattels  and  credits  of  (the)  said  deceased  that  have,  or  shall 
come  to  her  hands,  or  possession,  or  to  the  possession  of  any  other 
person,  or  persons  for  her  use,  and  render  a  just  and  true  account 
when  thereunto  lawfully  required. — Sworn  before  me,  December  4th, 

1 865  . — Jos.  W.  Ballantine,  Surrogate.  (Signed)  Anna  Cory. 

Simeon  and  Rhoda  had  in  their  possession  a  set  of  Rev.  Thomas 
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Scott's  “Commentaries,”  an  annotated  edition  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
with  notes,  in  which  was  a  complete  record  of  the  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  of  the  allied  Cory-Axtell  families,  copied  by  Simeon  from 
some  old  Bible  or  Bibles.  The  whereabouts  .of  the  old  Bible,  if  still 
in  existence,  has  not  as  yet  been  ascertained.  The  set  of  Scott’s 
Commentaries”  became  the  property  of  Simeon  F.  Cory,  deceased, 
Honesdale,  Penna.,  having  been  presented  to  his  mother  by  Anna 
years  ago  when  she  made  a  visit  to  Morristown. 

Rhoda  was  a  small,  delicate  old  lady,  who  loved  nothing  better 
than  to  sit  in  a  rocker,  after  partaking  of  a  meal,  and  to  smoke  a  clay 
pipe,  meditating  on  the  old,  long  gone-by  days.  Despite  her  great 
age,  she  was  clear  in  her  mind.  She  remembered  many  incidents  of 
the  Revolutionary  times  which  she  heard  told  when  she  was  young. 
She  was  born  at  the  first  lap  of  the  war,  on  her  father’s  farm  near 
Mendham,  on  April  11,  1775.  From  her  birth  to  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  days  were  trying  ones  for  the  family.  Self-sacrifices  had  to 
be  made  so  that  the  soldiers  under  her  father  might  have  something 
to  eat  and  be  clothed.  False  alarms  were  often  raised  of  the  coming 
of  the  British.  They  always  were  prepared  to  flee  at  a  moment’s 
notice.  Many  a  time  they  had  to  put  down  their  things,  when  it 
turned  out  that  it  was  a  wild  rumor,  and  to  take  them  up  again  when 
the  report  was  believed  to  be  true.  The  British,  however,  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  vicinity. 

Simeon  and  Rhoda  and  their  children  Phebe,  Anna,  Silas  and 
Uzal  were  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church, 
at  Morristown.  At  first,  there  were  no  tombstones  to  mark  their 
graves,  but  about  the  year  1920  a  monument  was  set  up  giving  the 
names  and  dates  of  the  members  of  the  family  buried  in  the  plot. 

All  the  children  of  Simeon  and  Rhoda,  except  the  first  two,  were 
born  on  the  farm  near  Morristown.  They  were : 

Martha,  born  near  Mendham,  N.  J.,  May  17,  1799;  died  in 
Honesdale,  Penna.,  January  19,  1871;  was  married  to 
David  Beers  in  the  evening  of  January  31,  1821.  The 
S.  Frank  Cory,  of  Honesdale,  Penna.,  is  her  grandson 
through  his  mother,  and  through  his  father,  he  is  a  great 
grandson  of  James,  the  grandfather  of  Martha. 

JAMES,  our  lineal  ancestor. 

Phebe,  born  February  14,  1803;  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
March  18,  1852;  was  married  to  Ira  Prudden,  April  19, 
1847. 

Anna,  born  December  5,  1804;  died  unmarried,  in  Morris¬ 
town,  October  11,  1870. 

Henry  Axtell,  born  October  8,  1806;  died  from  the  effects  of 
a  railroad  upset,  May  23,  1856,  and  was  buried  at  Plain- 
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field,  N.  J.;  married,  March  5,  1833,  Harriet,  daughter 
of  James  Hunt,  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 

Lewis,  born  October  5,  1808;  went  to  California  during  the 
gold  discovery  excitement  in  1849;  died  in  San  Jose, 
Calif.,  January  3,  1863;  married  Eliza  Brown,  of  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  February  23,  1831. 

Silas  Day,  born  August  14,  1810;  died  October  12,  1890; 
married  the  first  time  Julia  Stiles,  February  12,  1834, 
and  the  second  time  Sarah  Freeman,  March  16,  1853, 
by  whom  he  had  Henry  Cory,  who  was  the  husband  of 
Amy  Garrison,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Carolina  (Cory)  Gar¬ 
rison. 

Uzal,  born  September  28,  1812;  died  in  Englewood,  N.  J., 
July  4,  1888;  married  the  first  time  Susan  Pratt  Dodge, 
of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  at  3  P.  M. ,  November  15,  1837, 
and  the  second  time  Sarah  E.  Lyman,  of  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  June  10,  1857. 

Authorities  consulted;  “Cory  Family, ”  by  Harriet  Cory  Dick¬ 
inson;  “Coryology  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos  Cory;  “Axtell  Re¬ 
cords,”  by  Ephraim  Sanders  Axtell;  Family  Record  in  Scott’s  “Com¬ 
mentaries”;  James  Cory’s  own  “Diary”;  W.  W.  Munsell’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Morris  County,  N.  J.”;  research  work  by  a  New  Jersey 
genealogist;  and  by  personal  correspondence;  and  the  probated  wills. 
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JAMES  7  CORY  was  born, 
it  is  supposed,  on  his  grandfa¬ 
ther’s  farm,  near  Mendham, 

N.  J.,  on  January  18,  1801. 

He  was  somewhere  between  six 
and  nine  months  old  when  his 
father  moved  with  his  family  to 
Morristown.  He  was  baptiz¬ 
ed  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
there  on  September  4,  1801. 

He  was  eleven  years  old  when 
the  War  of  1812  broke  out, 
causing  no  little  excitement 
and  alarm  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  Morristown  did  not  es¬ 
cape  the  emotional  tensities. 

Every  once  in  a  while  on  the 
parade  ground,  known  as  the 
“Morristown  Green,”  there 
were  mustered  military  groups  from  the  near-by  localites.  James 
never  missed  a  chance  to  watch  and  enjoy  their  movements.  When 
the  company  of  riflemen  of  Madison,  at  one  time  the  home  town  of 
his  grandmother  Carter-Cory,  came  to  Morristown,  to  drill  under  the 
command  of  his  cousin  Captain  Luke  Carter,  he  was  excited  and 
fascinated.  And  when  Morristown’s  own  company  of  rangers  as¬ 
sembled  there  for  drill,  his  interest  and  admiration  were  enhanced. 
After  the  men  were  well  trained  they  marched  away  to  do  service 
for  the  Federal  government  from  the  first  of  September  to  the  second 
of  December  in  1814. 

As  the  war  progressed,  James’  interest  grew  greater  and  greater 
through  listening  in  the  home  circle  to  a  succession  of  stories  about 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  his  two  grandfathers  served  as 
officers  in  the  New  Jersey  militia,  and  a  strong  spirit  of  patriotism 
naturally  arose  in  his  blood.  So,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  the 
company  known  as  Captain  Joseph  M.  Lindsley  s  Morris  County 
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Rangers,"  was  being  raised  in  the  town,  James  presented  himself  for 
enlistment.  The  company  became  a  part  of  the  second  battalion  of 
the  first  regiment  of  Morris  County,  of  which  his  uncle  Silas  Axtell 
was  the  Lieutenant  Colonel.  As  James  was  found  fit  both  mentally 
and  physically,  he  was  accepted.  From  the  time  of  his  joining  the 
company  he  remained  with  it  as  late  as  1829.  He  was  made  second 
corporal  on  June  1,  1819,  and  second  sergeant  on  April  14,  1821, 
as  shown  by  his  commissions  found  in  the  possession  of  the  family. 
Under  the  new  commander  Peter  Freeman,  who  succeeded  Captain 
Lindsley,  as  indicated  by  the  records  kept  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  he  be¬ 
came  ensign  on  October  28,  1822.  He  was  promoted  to  a  lieutenan¬ 
cy  on  April  25,  1823,  and  succeeded  Captain  Freeman  as  the  com¬ 
pany  commander  on  February  16,  1827. 

James  was  barely  seventeen  years  old  when  his  sterling  character 
began  to  attract  attention  and  comment.  For  this  reason  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  1 'Muster  Roll"  every  year  by  his  superiors  to  collect 
dues  from  those  who  were  in  deliquency,  and  in  this  capacity  he 

faithfully  served  until  prior  to  his  moving  to  Hanover  Neck.  W  hat 
with  his  enthusiasm  and  his  desire  to  emulate  the  examples  of  his  pat¬ 
riotic  grandfathers,  he  concentrated  the  best  of  his  talents  upon  be¬ 
coming  proficient  in  all  the  activities  of  the  company.  So  it  was  but 
natural  that  he  eventually  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain.  Al¬ 
ways  afterward  he  was  addressed  as  “Captain  Cory." 

Because  of  his  elevation  to  the  higher  rank  of  command,  which  was 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  comrades,  James  felt 
that  he  should  express  his  appreciation  in  return  for  their  confidence 
in  him  in  a  more  substantial  manner  than  by  spoken  words.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  had  an  opportunity  that  was  too  good  to  let  slip  by.  He 
knew  the  boys  had  been  cherishing  for  some  time  a  desire  for  a  band 
of  musicians  to  be  included  in  the  company,  to  enliven  them  with  in¬ 
spiring  strains  as  they  marched.  Of  course,  there  was  plenty  of  good 
players  to  be  picked  out  from  the  group  to  form  a  band,  but  what 
confronted  them  was  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  musical  instruments.  So  the  newly-elected  captain  came  to  the 
decision  to  make  a  proposal  to  them,  to  take  charge  of  a  subscription 
paper  to  raise  the  money  needed.  Being  known  for  his  strict  hones¬ 
ty,  and  for  being  a  good  “go-getter,"  his  voluntary  offer  was  not 
only  at  once  accepted,  but  also  he  was  made  the  custodian  of  the 
band  fund  with  no  string  tied  to  it. 

It  was  on  August  24,  1827,  that  the  following  paper,  asking  for 
contributions  to  the  fund,  was  drawn  up: 

We,  the  Subscribers,  being  desirous  of  having  a  Band  of  Music 
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Attached  to  the  Second  Battalion  of  the  first  Regiment  of  the  Morris 
(County)  Brigade,  and  the  said  Band  to  be  Attached  to  the  compa¬ 
ny  known  by  the  name  of  the  Morris  Rangers,  Which  Company  is 
Attached  and  belongs  to  (the)  said  Battalion. 

Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Subscribers,  promise  to  pay  to  James 
Cory,  the  present  Captain  of  (the)  said  Company,  the  Sum  annexed 
to  our  Respective  names  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  Instruments 
of  Music  Necessary  to  Carry  the  same  into  effect,  And  to  pay  the 
same  whenever  a  Sum  Necessary  for  that  purpose  shall  be  subscribed. 

The  fellow  militiamen  were  not  the  only  ones  asked  to  contribute, 
but  also  those  whom,  the  Captain  knew  for  a  certainty,  would  be 
willing  to  help  the  boys.  The  Captain  himself  was  one  of  the  three 
men  who  headed  the  list  with  five  dollars  each.  The  names  of  his 
brothers  Henry  A.,  Lewis  and  Silas  D.  were  not  absent  fron  the  list. 
After  the  necessary  pledges  to  cover  the  desired  amount  were  secur¬ 
ed  the  work  of  collecting  began.  But  it  was  slow  work,  as  money 
was  not  plentiful  in  those  days  and  was  hard  to  get.  Nevertheless, 
the  promises  of  the  subscribers  were  kept  and  the  pledges  were  met. 
And  five  months  later,  on  January  24,  the  Captain  found  himself  in 
New  York  City,  purchasing  the  needed  instruments,  which  cost  nine¬ 
ty  dollars.  When  the  band  was  organized,  it  met  at  his  house,  and 
with  the  cordial  consent  of  his  good  wife,  practice  was  kept  up  there 
until  a  more  convenient  meeting  place  was  obtained. 

And  so  James’  military  activities  moved  on  smoothly  until  1829, 
when  a  change  in  his  circumstances  led  him  to  feel  it  his  duty  to 
move  to  Hanover  Neck,  and  to  apply  for  his  discharge.  As  it  ap¬ 
peared  “to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Brigade  Board  of  Officers  of  the 
Morris  (County)  Brigade  that  James  Cory  of  the  First  Battalion  of 
the  First  Regiment  had  faithfully  served  in  a(n)  Uniform  Company 
for  the  term  of  Ten  Years  *  *  a  discharge  bearing  date 

of  December  16,  1829,  with  the  signature  of  Charles  H.  Ogden  as 
brigade  Judge  Advocate,  was  given  him.  A  clause  in  the  discharge 
makes  it  say  that  he  had  been  with  the  company  “since  the  eleventh 
of  February,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven.”  This  was 
an  error,  for  he  was  only  a  boy  of  ten  in  that  year.  It  is  probable 
that  the  certificates  were  printed  about  that  year,  or  preceding,  in  a 
lump  quantity  to  be  kept  for  ready  issuances,  in  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate,  at  any  time  the  militia  men  called  for  them  when  they  had 
served  their  full  term.  The  clause  was  in  James’  discharge  when  it 
was  issued  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  not  only  how  sorry  he  was 
to  leave  the  militia,  in  which  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  but 
also  the  regret  of  his  fellow  comrades  were  to  lose  his  faithful  service 
and  his  congenial  companionship. 
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On  December  9,  1823  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  Captain  to 
take  Susan  Mulford  for  his  wife.  The  ceremony  was  solemnized  at 
the  home  of  her  widowed  mother,  near  Hanover  Neck,  a  village 
about  seven  miles  east  of  Morristown.  The  date  of  the  happy  event 
was  probably  chosen  by  his  thoughtful  fiancee  in  honor  of  the  forty- 
seventh  anniversary  of  her  mother's  birthday. 

Just  before  leaving  his  home  in  the  afternoon  for  his  wedding, 
James  wrote  the  following  passage  in  his  diary:  “had  the  luck  to  get 
*  (a)  wrife;  who  w'ould  not  have  thought  it?’’  The  day  following 

the  nuptial  ceremony  he  brought  his  bride  to  Morristown  for  the 
honeymoon,  and  found  “all  hands  at  (his)  house  keeping  up  the 
scrape,’’  in  celebration  of  his  wadding.  That  night  snow'  fell  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  the  next  day  was  spent  by  the  happy  coup¬ 
le  “sleying”  and  “visiting  some.  In  the  evening  of  the  “snowy 
afternoon’’  of  the  twrelfth,  they  went  a-sleighing  to  Hanover  Neck, 
where  they  staid  two  days  for  James  to  get  better  acquainted  with  his 
bride’s  relatives — the  Mulfords,  the  Kitchells,  the  Farrands  and  the 
Fairchilds. 

It  seems  that  the  acquaintance  of  James  and  Susan  dated  back  to 
the  time  of  their  first  meeting  in  Morristowm,  when  the  “Morris 
County  Rangers,’’  of  which  James  was  a  member,  drew  a  big  crowd 
from  the  near-by  localities  to  witness  an  exhibition  of  their  skill  in 
manoeuvering  evolutions  on  the  “Green.’’  -  Among  the  interested 
spectators  were  the  Mulfords  of  Hanover  Neck.  With  them  was 
Susan,  then  young  but  not  yet  of  age;  she  was  full  of  life  and  gayety. 
As  her  young  brother  Timothy  W.,  is  mentioned  in  James'  diary  a 
number  of  times,  it  leads  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  old  friends, 
and  that  it  was  through  her  brother’s  introduction  that  she  met  James 
for  the  first  time.  We  can  see  in  our  mind  James,  a  tall  young  man 
of  soldierly  bearing  and  fine  appearance  in  his  trim  uniform,  saunter¬ 
ing  leisurely  through  the  crow'd  to  greet  his  friends  after  the  drill  was 
over,  w  hen  he  w  as  hailed  by  Timothy  and  introduced  to  his  people. 
James  was  manly  and  dignified,  while  Susan  was  lovely  and  vivacious. 
What  wonder  they  were  at  once  attracted  to  each  other;  and  finding 
each  other  interesting  and  irresistible,  they  were  entranced  in  conver¬ 
sation!  Such  was  the  beginning  of  their  love,  which  continued  to 
grow  in  devotion;  and  they  remained  true  to  each  other  until  their 
embarcation  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony. 

For  an  insight  of  the  progress  of  their  courtship  we  are  indebted 
to  his  diary,  which  unfolds  the  tale  that  led  to  their  betrothal,  as  put 
down,  viz : 
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March  10,  1819,  Folks  from  Hanover  this  night. 

March  13,  ”  Went  with  a  party  to  Hanover. 

Oct.  9,  ”  Went  to  Hanover  (this)  afternoon. 

Oct.  10,  ”  Sunday,  went  to  church  at  Hanover  and  got  our¬ 

selves  into  business. 

Oct.  24,  "  Sunday,  Hanover  folks  (here). 

Dec.  25,  ”  Christmas,  Self  and  Elias  (Condit)  to  Hanover 

(this)  afternoon. 

Jan.  21,  1820,  Hanover  folks  up  this  night. 

Feb.  3,  ”  Self  and  Elias  (Condit  went)  to  Hanover  (this) 

afternoon. 

Feb.  5,  ”  Hanover  folks  up;  self  with  them  (this)  after¬ 

noon. 

Aug.  6,  ”  Sunday,  self  to  Hanover. 

Dec.  25,  ”  Christmas,  Self  to  Hanover. 

Jan.  18,  1821,  Hanover  folks  up;  some  of  them  over  to  our 
house. 

March  16,  1822,  Hanover  folks  up  this  day. 

June  23,  ”  Sunday,  Self  to  Hanover. 

Nov.  2,  ”  Self  to  Hanover  this  day,  visiting. 

Nov.  3,  ”  Sunday,  Pleasant  day,  Self  at  Hanover  church. 


Susan  was  born  on  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1801,  at  the  old  Mulford 
homestead,  which  was  inherited 
by  her  father  from  her  grand¬ 
father.  She  was  baptized  at  the 
village  church  on  May  9,  1208, 
by  Rev.  Aaron  Condit,  her  hus¬ 
band’s  distant  cousin.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  Timothy  and  Susan 
(Kitchell)  Mulford,  and  came 
of  several  illustrious  lineages — 
her  own,  her  mother’s  and  her 
grandmother’ s.  Her  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor  Aaron  Kitchell,  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
General  Washington,  and  advi¬ 
sor  to  him  when  he  had  his  head¬ 


quarters  in  Morristown  during  the  Revolutionary  days. 

The  newlyweds  did  not  bother  their  heads  about  going  to  house¬ 
keeping  until  about  the  close  of  the  winter  season.  Then,  when  the 
spring  was  in  the  earth  and  in  their  hearts,  they  spent  some  time  in 
looking  at  houses  to  select  one  for  their  home.  At  last,  on  Early 
Street,  near  Speedwell  Avenue,  they  found  a  one-story  cottage,  with 
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a  lot  which  appealed  to  them  and  forthwith  they  bought  it,  as  there 
was  no  duplicate  of  it  in  the  town.  After  that  they  attended  period¬ 
ical  vendues  to  get  the  household  effects  needed  to  make  their  home 
comfortable  and  attractive. 

A  snow  squall  came  on  April  2,  1824,  but  the  next  day  a  warm 
sun  melted  the  snow.  As  the  day  was  fine,  James  took  up  a  splash¬ 
ing  brush  and  a  bucket  of  dissolute  lime  and  whitewashed  his  house. 

Moving  some”  and  buying  lt2  loads  of  wood”  next  occupied  his 
mind.  Sunday  intervened,  but  Monday  turning  out  to  be  a  pleasant 
day,  the  happy  couple  took  advantage  of  it  to  move  into  their  newr 
home  and  begin  housekeeping  in  earnest. 

When  the  moving  was  all  over,  there  came  to  live  with  them 
a  lad,  probably  under  age,  and  whose  Christian  name  was  Henry. 
Who  he  was  and  where  he  was  from  the  diary  does  not  disclose. 
Probably  he  was  a  waif,  or  had  come  from  the  old  country,  as  there 
was  a  heavy  influx  of  Irish  immigrants  in  the  first  part  of  the  century. 
But  as  he  looked  good,  James  made  a  contract  with  him  to  attach 
himself  as  his  apprentice  in  return  for  teaching  him  the  trade  of  car¬ 
pentry,  and  giving  him  food,  shelter  and  clothes.  He  remained  with 
the  family  until  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  about  four  years 
later.  Evidently  he  gave  satisfaction,  for  nowhere  in  the  diary  is 
there  a  single  instance  of  insubordination  recorded. 

Two  years  rolled  by  when,  with  the  advent  of  a  new  male  mem¬ 
ber  in  the  family,  James  began  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  cramped  con¬ 
dition  of  his  cottage  and  the  need  of  having  more  room  overhead. 
So  he  made  up  his  mind  to  put  up  one  more  story.  The  work  be¬ 
gan  on  January  23,  1826,  and  was  finished  on  April  26.  On  the 
next  day  James  had  ‘‘all  hands  at  the  castle,”  probably  to  partake 
of  a  sumptuous  dinner  in  celebiation  of  the  completion  of  the  job. 

I  his  house  is  still  standing  (1930)  and  is  in  good  condition.  The 
main  part  of  it  is  just  as  it  was  when  James’  nephew,  now  a  promi¬ 
nent  banker  of  Morristown,  was  a  boy  in  the  sixties.  The  street  on 
which  it  is  was  regarded  in  the  old  days  as  ’a  way-out  road,”  which 
made  it  necessary  for  its  residents  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  to  get 
to  work,  hence  its  name  being  Early  Street.  Speedwell  Avenue 
originally  went  by  the  name  of  Bridge  Street,  which  gradually  passed 
into  oblivion  by  constant  and  persistent  references  to  “old  Speedwell 
Iron  works”  located  on  it. 

James'  only  deed  on  record  that  might  conceivably  refer  to  his 
property  on  Early  Street,  is  the  one  he  received  from  George  P.  Mc- 
Cullock,  on  April  1,  1825,  containing  a  description  of  a  one-fourth  of 
an  acre  of  land,  on  the  road  leading  “from  Benjamin  Marsh (  s  land) 
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to  David  Sargent’s  Tavern  in  Morris  township.”  It  was  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  land  of  Israel  Canfield,  on  the  west  by 
that  of  Benjamin  Marsh,  and  on  the  south  by  a  road.  The  width  of 
its  frontage  was  87/ioo  of  a  chain,  and  the  purchase  price,  when 
James  completed  his  payment,  was  two  hundred  dollars.  The  pre¬ 
mises  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  John  P.  Brees,  and  at  the  time 
the  conveyance  of  ownership  was  made  over  to  James,  it  was  owned 
by  John  Egbert.  On  March  28,  1828,  he  bought  of  Squier  Tomp¬ 
kins  a  tract  of  five  and  27/ioo  acres,  on  the  northeast  side  of 
“Washington  Boulevard.”  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
Boulevard  was  the  same  as  the  present  Washington  Street,  as  it  could 
hardly  have  been  the  same  as  Early  Street  on  which  James  lived. 

A  most  joyous  and  interesting  event  took  place  in  our  country  in 
the  summer  of  1824,  following  James’  marriage.  It  was  the  arrival 
of  the  Marquis  de  LaFayette  in  New  York  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
country.  It  was  his  first  visit  since  the  death  of  his  beloved  old 
commander  General  Washington.  The  people  all  over  the  Atlantic 
coast  were  thrilled  with  anticipation  and  exitement.  Every  town  and 
village  showered  him  with  cordial  invitations  to  visit  them.  They 
were  eager  to  see  the  great  Frenchman,  then  aged  and  gray,  to  ren¬ 
der  him  fitting  ovations,  and  to  make  his  welcome  to  America  most 
enjoyable.  In  every  town  he  stopped,  and  on  every  battlefield  he 
visited,  he  was  enthusiastically  received  and  cheered.  No  wonder 
his  journey  through  the  East  was  a  marvel  of  good  will  and  acclama¬ 
tion. 

He  was  not  scheduled  to  be  in  Newark  until  the  twenty-third  of 
September.  When  the  news  reached  Morristown  it  caused  great 
joy  and  enthusiasm.  Every  body  wished  to  see  the  great  soldier  and 
to  pay  homage  to  him  in  Newark.  It  was  with  one  accord  that  the 
people  planned  to  go  there  in  a  concourse  to  greet  him.  Captain 
Freeman,  who  commanded  the  town  militia  of  which  James  was,  at 
that  time  a  lieutenant,  had  them  meet  on  the  “Green,”  and  from 
there  march  on  to  Newark.  The  prosperous  citizens  hitched  up 
their  wagons,  loaded  them  with  their  families,  kindred  and  friends, 
and  joined  in  the  march.  Of  course,  among  them  were  our  rela¬ 
tives,  the  Corys,  the  Axtells  and  the  Mulfords.  James,  in  his  diary, 
makes  this  comment :  “Went  to  Newark — all  hands  to  see  Gen. 
LaFayette — Great  muster  of  troops.” 

LaFayette’ s  stay  in  the  country  had  rounded  out  a  year  before  he 
could  come  to  visit  Morristown  and  the  other  places  in  New  Jersey. 
It  was  before  sundown  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1825,  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Morristown.  Two  days  prior  to  his  coming  James  was  ap- 
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pointed  on  a  committee  to  receive  him.  The  evening  was  wholly 
given  over  by  the  committee  to  the  enterainment  of  the  famous  man. 
Advantage  was  taken  of  every  opportunity  to  make  his  visit  happy 
and  pleasant.  But  he  did  not  remain  in  towm  the  following  day, 
some  writers  say,  to  go  over  every  point  of  interest  to  him  because 
of  his  war  associations. 

On  the  following  morning  preparations  were  perfected  to  escort 
the  honored  guest  on  his  trip  to  Newark  by  Colonel  William  Brittin 
of  the  Morris  County  militia.  Much  to  his  regret,  James  could  not 
be  spared  to  go  because  he  was  needed  at  home,  being  the  father  of 
a  two-month-old  boy  baby.  But  upon  his  fellow  militiamen’s  return 
home,  he  listened  with  eagerness  and  interest  to  their  stories  of  how 
the  famous  marquis  was  cheered  all  along  the  way,  and  in  every  town 
he  passed  through.  Madison,  the  burial  place  of  James’  grandmoth¬ 
er  Carter-Cory,  and  Chatham,  her  old  hometown,  were  included  in 
the  route. 

T  he  much-honored  Frenchman  continued  his  visit  elsewhere  to 
his  every  old  stamping  ground,  and  in  September  following  he  bade 
farewell  to  America  and  sailed  back  to  France,  where  he  spent  his 
declining  days,  no  doubt,  with  happy  meditations  on  the  reminis¬ 
cences  of  his  wonderful  tour  through  the  Atlantic  States,  for  whose 
independence  he  had  fought  gallantly  and  successfully. 

That  James  was  a  master  carpenter  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  awarded  the  contract  for  the  wood  work  of  what  is  now’ 
known  as  the  Old  Morris  County  Court  House.”  Although  this 
classic  edifice  has  stood  the  stress  and  wear  of  a  century,  it  is  still  un¬ 
usually  fine,  and  Morristown  may  w'ell  be  proud  of  it.  Its  erection 
was  authorized  by  the  “Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  the  County 
of  Morris  on  October  14,  1825,  to  replace  an  “old  two-story  frame 
structure.”  Ground  was  broken  at  the  close  of  the  spring  following, 
and  the  foundation  laid.  The  following  account  of  the  ceremony 
of  laying  the  cornerstone  is  taken  from  the  Morristown  Palladium  of 
Liberty ,  of  July  15,  1826: 

On  1  hursday  last,  (the  sixth),  the  judges  of  our  county  court, 
then  in  session,  with  the  members  of  the  grand  jury,  the  gentlemen 
of  the  bar  and  the  citizens  of  the  town,  formed  in  procession  at  the 
old  court  house  and  preceded  by  the  architects  (Lewis  Carter,  of 
Chatham,  James’  cousin,  and  Joseph  M.  Lindsley,  James'  military 
commander  before  1822),  and  the  laborers  now  engaged  in  building 
the  new  court  house,  proceeded  to  the  site,  on  which  it  is  erecting, 
for  the  purpose  of  performing  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  building.  (After  appropriate  addresses  were  delivered  by  the 
prominent  attaches  of  the  court),  the  procession  again  returned  and 
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dispersed,  the  members  of  the  court  to  the  execution  of  their  official 
duties,  and  the  citizens  to  their  respective  abodes. 

Strange  to  say,  James  makes  no  mention  of  this  ceremony  in  his 
diary.  Probably  he  was  not  aware  of  it  until  after  returning  home 
from  Chatham  at  the  close  of  the  day,  where  he  and  his  apprentice 
were  doing  some  kind  of  work  for  a  Mr.  Elijah  Ward.  The  diary 
records  their  occasional  trips  there  to  work,  on  and  off,  from  May 
29,  to  August  29.  The  reason  why  James  was  not  on  the  court 
house  job  at  that  time  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  building  was  at 
the  time  being  given  over  entirely  to  masonry  work,  and  that  not 
much  work  was  required  of  the  carpenter  until  later. 

The  early  spring  following  found  the  work  on  the  construction  of 
the  new  building  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  possible  to  temporari¬ 
ly  house  below  the  important  executive  offices,  and  to  tear  down  the 
old  court  house.  Then,  on  the  twelfth  of  March,  James  went  on  the 
wrecking  job,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  he  brought 
his  apprentice  with  him  to  do  whatever  was  needed.  The  tearing 
down  of  the  old  structure  was  completed  in  about  a  month’s  time. 
The  demolition  being  done,  James  began  carpentry  work  on  the  new 
building  and  remained  on  the  job  until  its  completion  on  November 
17,  1827.  On  the  preceding  day  he  finished  the  hazardous  job  of 
taking  down  the  scaffolding  from  the  cupola. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  work  on  the  new  house  to  the  finish, 
James  put  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  and  one-fourth  days,  as 
shown  by  his  diary.  His  apprentice  had  worked  one  hundred  and 
fifty-six  and  a  half  days  when  his  apprenticeship  expired,  on  October 
6.  But  on  the  following  Monday  he  reported  to  James  for  work 
for  himself,  after  having  been  bound  to  him  for  “3  years,  6  months 
(and)  8  days,”  and  he  continued  to  make  his  home  with  James, 
paying  for  his  board. 

The  dedication  of  the  new  court  house  took  place  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September.  The  day  being  fine  and  pleasant,  James  worked 
part  of  the  morning  and  then  attended  the  exercises.  The  following 
excerpt  from  the  account  of  the  dedicatory  exercises,  printed  in  The 
Palladium  of  Liberty  two  days  later,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  the  citizens  of  that  time : 

*  *  *  The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  dedicatory  prayer 

which  Was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  this  town,  in  that 
gentlemen’s  happiest  manner.  It  was  a  fervent  offering  from  a  heart 
where  glows  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism,  the  warmest  love  of  coun¬ 
try,  the  strictest  regard  and  most  ardent  attachment  to  justice,  and 
the  pure  flame  of  piety  which,  we  trust,  was  devoutly  responded  to 
by  many  patriotic  bosoms. 
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We  read  in  James’  diary  that  Thursday,  December  13,  1827,  was 
observ  ed  as  Thanksgiving  day.  To  quote  his  own  w’ords:  ’  This 
is  the  Governor  s  thanksgiving;  *  *  *  had  a  dinner,  (with) 
all  of  father’s  family— 4  Generations." 

Around  the  festive  board  at  his  father’s  home  were  seated  his  par¬ 
ents,  his  aged  grandmother  Axtell,  father’s  grown-up  children  and 
grandchildren,  among  whom  were  James’  two  small  children,  Aaron 
and  Martha.  James  contribution  to  the  feast  was  the  choicest  piece 
of  pork,  cut  out  of  his  own  three  hundred-twenty-pound  ’  porker,’’ 
which  he  butchered  the  day  before.  It  is  reasonable  to  surmise  that 
the  table  also  received  contributory  shares  from  his  brothers.  The 
weather  on  the  occasion  was  just  the  right  sort  to  make  the  day  a 
perfect  one  of  cheer  and  thanksgiving.  Fhe  diary  states  the  days 

preceding  and  following  the  joyous  event  also  were  clear,  warm  and 
fine. 

The  day  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving  and  pray¬ 
er,  in  a  proclamation  by  Governor  Isaac  H.  Williamson,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Trenton  True  American ,  of  November  10,  1827.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  was  the  first  one  to  be  so  appointed  in  the  history  of  the 
state.  Heretofore  it  was  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  themselves 
to  observe  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer"  once  a  year,  on  either  the 
first  or  the  second  Friday  in  December,  probably  in  accordance  with 
the  lunar  rotations.  T  hey  kept  up  the  custom  until  it  was  changed 
by  the  Governor’s  proclamation  to  a  Thursday  in  December.  The 
rotational  4  hursdays  fell  on  alternate  dates  each  year,  in  the  first 
fourteen  days  of  December,  until  changed  to  the  fourth  Thursday  in 
November  of  1845,  by  a  proclamation  of  Governor  Charles  C.  Strat¬ 
ton. 

I  he  issue  of  the  first  pronunciamento  apparently  was  to  unify  the 
whole  populace  of  the  state  in  a  common  duty  to  ‘‘humble  them¬ 
selves  before  Almighty  God,  and  (to)  offer  to  Him  adoration,  grati¬ 
tude  and  prayer.  Nowhere  in  the  proclamation  does  it  seem  to  fix 
the  day  as  a  legal  holiday,  but  merely  as  a  duty  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  to  the  Great  Giver,"  for  the  abundant  bounties  of  His  provi¬ 
dence. 

A  cursory  examination  at  the  Trenton  State  Library  does  not  show 
that  any  gubernatorial  manifesto  was  ever  issued  prior  to  1827,  but 
it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  none  ever  was  issued.  Hood’s  "Index 
to  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey  from  1776  to  1903"  throws  no  light  to 
indicate  that  any  law  was  made  to  establish  Thanksgiving  day  as  a 
legal  holiday  until  the  law  of  April  4,  1876  was  enacted,  fixing  as  ei¬ 
ther  consecrated  or  festival  days:  January  1,  February  22,  May  30, 
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July  4,  Fourth  Thursday  in  November,  December  25,  and  all  days 
upon  which  any  general  election  shall  be  held. 

While  living  in  Morristown,  the  Captain  and  Susan  were  thrilled 
in  the  early  morning  of  November  13,  1833,  by  witnessing  a  brilliant 
display — a  “shower  of  stars,”  or  falling  meteors.  Susan  had  risen 
earlier  than  usual  in  order  to  finish  up  some  sewing  for  the  family. 
While  she  was  thus  occupied  before  the  duties  of  the  day  began,  the 
Captain  came  through  the  room  on  his  way  out  to  attend  to  the  live 
stock.  As  he  opened  the  door  to  step  out  he  was  heard  to  make  an 
exclamation  of  wonder,  at  which  she  hurried  to  him.  Together, 
they  enjoyed  the  delight  of  feasting  their  eyes  on  the  most  wonderful 
sight  they  had  ever  beheld.  And  they  kept  up  their  watch  until  the 
dawn  of  morning  came. 

The  meteoric  shower  is  thought  to  have  been  the  most  brilliant  on 
record,  and  is  usually  referred  to  as  the  “falling  of  the  stars.”  It 
began  about  midnight  and  lasted  until  dawn,  being  visible,  more  or 
less,  over  half  the  earth  including  North  America,  but  not  Europe; 
the  number  of  meteors  seen,  being  at  their  maximum,  about  the  lati¬ 
tude  twenty-fout  degrees  north.  The  number  seen  at  Boston  was 
estimated  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  more.  A  competent 
observer  declared  that  “he  never  saw  snow  flakes  thicker  in  a  storm 
than  were  the  meteors  in  the  sky  at  some  moments.”  No  sound 
was  heard,  nor  was  any  particle  known  to  have  reached  the  earth. 
The  United  States  naval  observatory  states  that  the  stream  of  meteors 
was  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  the  disintegration  of  Temper  s  com¬ 
et,  which  was  not  seen  again  when  due  in  1900. 

Standing  on  a  high  point  of  vantage  on  the  Mulford  farm,  near 
Hanover  Neck,  on  one  of  his  visits  before  1835,  James  cast  his  eyes 
over  the  unplowed  fields,  with  a  view  to  taking  it  over  to  run  it. 
Meditating  on  the  happy  old  days  when  he  worked  on  his  father's 
farm,  a  sudden  desire  to  get  hold  of  a  plough  once  again  to  work  the 
Mulford  farm  stirred  up  his  blood.  The  family  in  the  house  of  the 
elderly  mother-in-law  had  dwindled  down  to  only  two  girls.  Elias, 
the  youngest  son,  who  had  not  yet  reached  his  majority,  had  gone  to 
a  near-by  town  to  learn  the  jeweler's  trade  for  his  life  vocation. 
And  all  the  older  children  had  married  and  had  homes  of  their  own. 
James  could  see  that  the  farm  needed  a  strong  man  to  take  hold  of 
it.  Would  he  be  the  one? 

He  knew  that  it  was  not  only  the  wish  of  the  dear,  white-haired 
widow,  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  in  the  house,  but  also  the  cordial 
approval  of  his  own  good  little  wife  that  he  should  be  the  man  for 
the  job.  After  due  consideration,  he  found  himself  moving  there 
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on  the  pleasant  fine  day  of  August  31,  1835.  Taking  up  the  farm, 
he  had  no  difficulty  in  putting  it  to  working  order.  As  things  went 
on  well,  he  felt  satisfied  and  happy.  He  knew  that  it  was  to  go  to 
him  at  the  death  of  the  widow,  and  that  there  were  parcels  of  land 
outside  her  dowry  that  he  had  already  bought  up  from  her  children, 
when  Elias  became  of  age  in  1832,  as  directed  by  her  departed  hus¬ 
band  s  will  of  1823.  His  desire  was  intensified  to  secure  these  par¬ 
cels  by  purchase  to  increase  his  holdings  when  the  time  arrived  to 
negotiate  w'ith  the  heirs.  By  deeds  of  conveyance  at  different  years 
up  to  1848,  he  had  in  his  possession  these  pieces  of  land,  amounting 
to  about  forty-three  acres. 

It  is  not  probable  that  his  wife’s  share  in  the  division  of  woodland, 
bequeathed  to  her  by  her  father’s  will  of  June  17,  1823,  was  includ¬ 
ed  in  them.  This  piece  of  land  set  off  to  her  contained  “two  acres 

*  *  more  or  less,’’  being  in  a  “part  of  a  large  tract  of  twenty- 

seven  acres,”  and  there  was  also  a  small  lot  of  land  in  a  “cleared 
gore,  adjoining  (to  the)  said  whole  tract,  on  the  Northwest  side,” 
consisting  of  about  three  quarters  of  an  acre  of  land. 

His  old  home  in  Morristown  was  sold  to  Jonathan  Oliver,  for  six 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars.  The  deal  was  made  on  September 
12,  1835,  when  James  received  from  the  purchaser  three  hundred 
dollars  as  part  payment.  The  balance  was  to  fall  due  in  May  of  the 
following  year.  4  he  transfer  of  ownership  was  conveyed  by  deed, 
when  James  received  payment  in  full. 

He  lived  a  peaceful  and  contented  life  on  the  farm  until  his  father 
died  in  June  of  1847.  According  to  his  father’s  will,  he  and  his 
brother  Silas  D.  were  designated  for  the  execution  of  the  will.  It 
directed  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  father’s  estate  be  divided 
into  eight  parts,  six  of  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  “five  sons  and 
the  daughter  Anna.”  The  seventh  part  was  to  be  “put  out,” 
and  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  “daughter  Martha,  wife  of  David 
Beers,  as  long  as  her  husband  lived,  and  then  she  or  her  children, 
were  to  have  the  principal  at  his  death.  A  codicil,  under  date  of 
May  15,  1847,  along  with  his  father's  will  of  March  27,  1844,  was 
probated  on  June  27,  1847,  revoking  “daughter  Phebe’s  legacy,”  as 
she  was  married,  but  she  was  to  receive  the  same  treatment  as  her 
sister  Martha. 

I  hen  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  responsibility  of  keep¬ 
ing  his  father  s  farm  near  Morristown  in  good  condition  for  his 
mother,  but  he  took  up  the  burden  willingly.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
shirk  the  doing  of  two  men’s  work.  In  fact,  he  always  had  a  habit 
of  tackling  every  task  that  came  to  his  hand,  no  matter  how  heavy 
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the  load.  With  his  own-bought  Mulford  farm  right  under  him,  and 
his  father’s,  some  ten  miles  away,  he  went  on  both  jobs  with  vim 
and  vigor.  By  making  frequent  trips  on  horse  back,  and  by  dividing 
his  time  between  the  two  farms,  he  managed  to  keep  both  in  pretty 
good  working  order.  His  brother  Silas  D. ,  who  lived  in  Morris¬ 
town,  saw  to  it  that  their  mother’s  wants  were  not  neglected  when¬ 
ever  James  was  detained  at  the  Mulford  farm.  As  long  as  the  farm 
was  their  mother’s  by  will,  she  enjoyed  living  on  it  because  she  had 
the  benefit  of  her  sons’  help  and  management. 

The  rush  to  California  during  the  gold  excitement  was  great  in  the 
Eastern  states  in  1849.  Morris  County  did  not  escape  the  fever,  a 
good  many  of  its  men  going.  James  did  not  go  but  his  brother  Lew¬ 
is  and  wife,  who  lived  in  Rahway,  went.  They  located  themselves, 
near  San  Jose,  Calif.,  and  remained  there  until  Lewis’  death  in  1863. 
His  widow  returned  not  long  thereafter,  during  the  Civil  war,  com¬ 
ing  around  Cape  Horn  either  by  steamer  or  sailing  vessel  route,  and 
bringing  with  her  a  lot  of  gold  bullion.  There  was  a  premium  on 
gold,  due  to  the  war,  that  impelled  her  to  take  daily  trips  to  Wall 
Street  to  watch  the  gold  market  until  she  succeeded  in  disposing  of 
her  gold  to  her  brother-in-law  Uzal  Cory,  who  was  in  the  smelting 
business  at  210  John  Street,  New  York  City. 

About  this  time,  early  in  the  year  1849,  the  Asiatic  cholera  broke 
out  in  this  country  for  the  second  time,  when  a  batch  of  German 
emigrants,  sailing  from  Havre,  France,  arrived  at  New  Orleans,  La. 
While  being  bound  for  their  destination  on  the  ship  Swanton,  thirteen 
of  them  had  died,  and  on  reaching  New  Orleans  six  cases  were  sent 
ashore.  In  less  time  than  it  took  them  to  disembark,  almost  every 
vessel  and  steamer  leaving  the  port  of  the  city  had  cases  on  board, 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  patients.  Passengers  who  had  caught 
the  disease  while  there,  and  were  dying  with  it,  were  carried  to  all 
landing  towns  and  cities  up  the  Mississippi  river,  and  as  far  as  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  the  Ohio.  From  St.  Louis  it  spread  westward  with  ter¬ 
rible  virulence,  on  the  emigrant  route  to  San  Francisco,  picking  off 
in  death  a  great  many,  including  the  Indians  who  loitered  along  the 
way  out  of  curiosity. 

The  scourage  made  its  way  as  far  as  New  York,  where  it  first  ap¬ 
peared  on  May  14,  at  the  famous  “Five  Points.”  It  was  raging  in 
Morris  County  in  June,  and  soon  James’  home  town  was  stricken, 
but  happily  to  say,  it  was  less  severe  than  in  1832.  James’  wife  was 
the  only  member  of  his  family  who  was  down  with  it,  as  disclosed  by 
his  diary : 
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July  28,  1849,  Susan  very  sick — have  the  doctor  daily — Cholera 
bad. 

Sept.  10,  1849,  The  cholera  is  rapidly  decreased. 

Sept.  12,  1849,  One  fatal  case,  (evidently,  somewhere  in  his 
neighborhood. ) 

But,  with  skilful  medical  care  and  good  nursing,  his  wife  was  soon 
out  of  danger  and  on  the  road  to  recovery.  While  struggling  with 
the  pestilence,  the  family  joined  the  nation  in  observing  August  3, 

as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilation  and  prayer,”  set  aside  by  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  the  time  of  the 
proclamation  there  had  been  sixty  thousand  victims  of  the  malady. 
By  October  the  country  was  completely  freed  from  the  epidemic, 
and  the  public  health,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  business,  was  back 
to  normal  condition. 

In  the  “Personal  Memoirs  of  Edwin  A.  Ely,”  mention  is  made  of 
a  visit  in  Hanover  Neck,  in  the  summer  of  1652: 

In  the  course  of  the  outings  at  Hanover  Neck,  my  mother  always 
embraced  an  opportunity  to  visit  her  relations  in  the  neighborhood, 
generally  taking  me  with  her.  On  one  day  during  the  week  she 
dined  with  the  family  of  John  Kitchell,  and  on  another,  at  the  home 
of  Calvin  Dixon;  and  she  also  took  dinner  occasionally,  though  not 
every  year,  w'ith  Timothy  Kitchell’s  people,  and  with  the  wife  and 
daughters  of  James  Cory.  All  these  relatives  lived  beyond  Grand¬ 
father  (Ambrose)  Kitchell’s  house,  nearer  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
Neck;  Timothy  Kitchell,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  opposite  the 
Mulford  property.  When  I  grew  up,  he  moved  to  Morehousetown 
and  occupied  the  dwelling  owned  many  years  before  by  Uncle  Bill 
Ely'  s  son  Calvin,  on  the  north  side  of  the  “Old  Road,”  west  of  the 
road  to  Squiertown,  where  my  mother  and  I  used  to  call  when  I  was 
a  young  man,  and  John  Kitchell  also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  way, 
north  of  the  site  of  the  former  school-house.  The  home  of  Calvin 
and  “  rildy”  (Matilda)  Dixon  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  cross-road 
which  leads  to  Mutton  lane,  while  the  Cory  residence  was  the  first 
house,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Troy  road  beyond  the  corner,  where 
Nathaniel  Douglas  kept  his  store;  in  after  years  it  became  the  home 
of  an  Irish  family  named  McGuire.  “Tildy”  and  Susan  Cory  were 
the  daughters  of  Timothy  Mulford,  my  grandmother’s  brother,  who 
married  Susan  Kitchell,  my  grandfather’s  sister,  and  consequently 
they  were  1  double”  cousins  to  my  mother.  Of  James  Cory  him¬ 
self  I  seem  to  retain  no  recollection. 

I  he  daughters  of  James,  referred  to  in  the  above  memoirs,  were 
Martha  and  Caroline  who  were  then  unmarried. 

In  April  of  1855,  the  mother  of  James’  wife  died.  He  then  had 
a  desire  to  sell  his  Mulford  farm,  and  his  own  mother  also  wished  to 
dispose  of  the  farm  of  his  father  that  year,  as  she  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  infirmities  of  age  and  longed  to  retire  and  live  a  quiet  life  in 
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Morristown.  From  his  father’s  farm,  sold  in  August,  James  received 
one-eighth  part  for  his  share.  He  and  his  brother  Silas  D.  were 
executors  in  the  transaction. 

The  sale  of  the  Mulford  farm  was  made  on  the  eleventh  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  to  a  New  York  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  McGuire,  to  be 
paid,  in  instatements,  for  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  James 
conveyed  to  him  the  four  tracts  of  land  which  constituted  the  farm — 
the  first,  containing  twenty-four  and  a  fourth  acres,  which  was  the 
dower  of  Susan’s  mother,  on  the  west  side  of  the  new  road  that 
leads  from  Hanover  to  Troy;  the  second,  seven  and  37/loo  acres, 
which  James  bought  from  the  executor  of  William  Ball’s  estate  on 
March  4,  1842;  the  third,  five  and  18/ioo  acres  of  meadow  land 
which  he  obtained  by  purchase  from  Benjamin  Cook  for  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  dollars,  on  April  24,  1848;  and  the  fourth,  sev¬ 
en  and  20/ loo  acres  of  meadow  land  which  was  set  off  as  a  part  of 
the  inheritance  of  Elias  Mulford,  who  sold  it  to  James  in  1836. 

Not  having  yet  to  vacate  the  farm,  as  there  were  chattels  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  a  sale,  James  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to  take  a 
trip  or  two  to  Paterson,  a  city  about  fifteen  miles  northeast,  where 
his  daughter  Caroline  had  been  making  her  home  for  three  years 
since  her  marriage,  to  consult  her  with  a  view  to  settling  there  so  as 
to  be  near  her.  The  result  was  that  he  purchased,  on  December  13, 
1855,  for  nine  hundred  dollars,  a  home  lot  from  George  Fifield : 

On  the  southwesterly  side  of  Market  Street,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  southeasterly  from  Southard  Street,  running 
thence  (1)  southeasterly  along  Market  Street  fifty  feet  to  Dickerson 
Street;  thence  (2)  southwesterly  along  Dickerson  Street  one  hundred 
feet;  thence  (3)  northerly  parallel  with  Market  Street  fifty  feet  to 
(the)  lands,  late(ly  owned  by)  John  Parke,  dec’d,  &  then  (4) 
northeasterly  along  the  line  of  (the)  late  John  Parke('s)  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  on  Market  Street.  *  .  *  The  said  tract  is  de¬ 

scribed  in  a  deed  (as  being)  from  Henry  Fifield  to  (the)  said  George 
Fifield,  dated  March  5th,  1849. 

James  then  returned  to  Hanover  Neck  and  made  preparations  to 
hold  a  vendue  on  December  19,  as  per  notice  he  had  posted,  which 
read : 

Conditions  of  this  present  public  Vendue,  held  (on)  this  19 (th) 
Day  of  December,  1855,  for  the  Sale  of  the  personal  property  of 
James  Cory  are,  as  follows: 

Article  I.  The  highest  Bidder  to  be  the  buyer. 

2.  All  persons  buying  to  the  amount  of  Five  Dollars  to 
have  Three  Months(’)  credit  by  giving  their  notes, 
with  approved  Security,  and  all  Sums  under  to  pay 
Cash  at  the  close  of  the  Sale. 
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I  his  picture  of  the  old  Mulford  house  at  Hanover  Neck,  N.  J. ,  was  taken  about  1890. 
Reproduced  from  Mrs.  A.  E.  Kitchell's  Genealogy  of  the  Mulford  Family. 
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3.  All  persons  buying  at  this  Sale  may  have  Four  Days  to 

remove  their  goods  by  complying  with  the  Second  Arti¬ 
cle,  and  if  failure  takes  place,  goods  are  Subject  to  a 
Second  Sale,  and  the  buyer(s)  to  make  good  the  first 
Sale  and  receive  no  benefit,  if  any  advance  on  the  goods 
should  accrue. 

4.  All  disputes  as  to  bids  to  be  decided  by  the  Crier. 

Hanover  Neck,  Dec.  19,  1855.  Jas.  Cory. 

All  but  the  household  goods  were  auctioned  off.  The  names  of 
the  purchasers  and  the  articles  they  bought  are  recorded  in  his  mem¬ 
orandum  book. 

Upon  going  back  to  Paterson,  James  paid  on  January  4,  1856, 
“($)500.00  on  (the)  house  (lot  he)  bought  of  him  (George  Fi- 
field)  and  took  a  deed,”  giving  for  the  balance  a  “note  for  ($)400.00 
(due  in)  3  months,”  which  he  settled  in  full,  on  March  3,  1856. 
The  deed  was  recorded  on  the  eighth  of  January. 

In  his  diary  we  read : 

Jan.  17,  1856 — Moved  (preparing  to  move)  to  268  Market  Street, 
Paterson. 

Jan.  18,  1856 — Self  &  Susan  moved  (went  down  together)  to  Pat¬ 
erson  this  day. 

Feb.  2,  1856 — Self  c(a)me  (up)  to  Paterson,  with  John  Mulford 
and  a  load  of  goods.  (Mr.  Mulford  was  hired  to  help  in  the 
moving. ) 

It  seems  that  the  “house,”  into  which  he  moved  was,  according 
to  the  best  recollection  of  a  member  of  the  family,  nothing  but  an  old 
shack.  So,  on  February  13,  James  “bargained  with  Mr.  Van  Brari- 
com  to  build  (him  a  new  house  on  the  lot),  18  ft.,  sq. ,  2  story (es) 
high  for  $435.00,  complete  (d).  ”  On  the  twenty-sixth,  James  com¬ 
menced  “digging  and  laying  (the)  foundation,”  in  preparation  for 
the  erection  of  his  new  domicile.  Whether  or  not  he  did  any  car¬ 
pentry  work  for  the  contractor  he  bargained  with,  his  diary  does  not 
say.  On  the  completion  of  the  building  he  made  the  settlement  on 
June  29,  by  paying  a  hundred  dollars  more  than  the  contract  called 
for. 

The  place  continued  to  be  his  home  until  he  sold  it  on  April  6, 
1865,  to  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Jane  Kip,  for  seventeen  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars.  But  after  having  been  without  a  home  of  their 
own  for  three  years,  and  yearning  for  a  new  one,  his  wife,  in  her 
own  name,  on  May  26,  1868,  bought  from  the  executors  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Cornelius  T.  Van  Dervoort,  for  eleven  hundred  and  fifty-six 
dollars,  a  lot: 

At  a  point  in  the  southerly  line  of  Ellison  Street,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  westerly  from  Carroll  Street,  and  running  thence  (1)  south- 
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erly  parallel  with  Carroll  Street,  one  hundred  feet;  thence  (2)  west¬ 
erly  parallel  with  Ellison  Street,  thirty-four  feet;  (3)  northerly  parallel 
with  Carroll  Street,  one  hundred  feet  to  Ellison  Street,  and  thence 
(4)  easterly  along  the  southerly  line  of  Ellison  Street  thirty-four  feet 
to  the  place  of  beginning.  (It  was)  a  part  of  the  land  and  premises 
conveyed  to  the  said  Cornelius  T.  Van  Dervoort,  by  John  E.  Nich¬ 
ols,  Executor  of  the  estate  of  Robert  N.  Foster,  deceased,  by  deed, 
dated  September  30,  1852. 

Death  closed  the  active  career  of  James  in  1880,  and  his  widow 
Susan  retained  her  property  as  a  source  of  dependence  for  her  own 
maintenance  in  life  until  July  10,  1890,  when  she  sold  it  to  Cornelius 
A.  Cadmus  for  three  thousand  and  four  hundred  dollars. 

From  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  life  of  the  Hanover  Neck 
community  until  his  moving  to  a  new  house  in  Paterson,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  for  honesty,  probity  and  sobriety  was  widely  known.  By  con¬ 
sulting  his  diaries,  several  old  papers  and  documents,  we  gather  that 
he  had  rendered  service  at  different  times  in  various  offices,  such  as 
justice  of  the  peace,  school  commissioner,  township  commissioner, 
and  Hanover  Church  trustee.  An  old  state  document,  signed  and 
sealed  by  Governor  William  Pennington,  dated  October  21,  1840, 
certifies  his  election,  as  having  been  liduly  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  County  of  Morris  to  be  one  of  the  coroners.  ”  He  took  the  oath 
of  office  on  December  8,  to  serve  for  a  year.  At  one  time  he  was 
deputized  to  examine  a  sick  man  named  Alfred  Knight,  who  had 
no  means  of  support,  for  his  admission  to  the  county  poor  house. 
There  were  other  minor  services  he  had  performed,  as  enumerated 
in  his  diaries,  such  as  visiting  school  and  rendering  jury  duty. 

T  he  house  which  was  built  by  Timothy5  Mulford  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  passed  at  his  death  in  1813  to 
his  son  4  imothy(>  who  lived  only  until  1823.  The  homestead  then 
became  his  widow  s  dowry.  James  Cory,  the  husband  of  their 
daughter  Susan,  secured  possession  of  the  estate  by  buying  out  the 
other  heirs  in  1835.  At  the  death  of  the  widow,  he  conveyed  his 
rights  to  the  estate  by  sale,  in  1855,  to  Thomas  McGuire,  of  New 
York. 

The  old  house  is  still  standing,  but  it  is  in  a  sad  condition  of  dilapi¬ 
dation.  It  was  bought  about  1925  from  the  McGuire  estate,  by  a 
foreigner  whose  name  we  understand  to  be  something  like  Solinger, 
judging  by  his  imperfect  English.  We  gathered  from  what  he  said 
in  the  summer  of  1928,  when  we  saw  him,  that  he  had  taken  down 
the  front  of  the  house  because  the  roof  had  fallen  in  and  was  right 
on  the  road.  He  had  used  the  old  boards  as  clapboards  on  the  front 
part,  which  made  the  house  look  much  more  like  a  barn,  as  there 
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was  but  one  window  on  the  side  of  the  house.  He  had  turned  the 
old  kitchen  into  a  tool  house,  and  the  old  parlor  into  a  kitchen. 

Before  dawn,  on  the  twelfth  of  April,  1861,  a  shell  arose  from  a 
mortar  at  fort  Johnson,  in  Charleston,  S.  C. ,  screamed  over  the 
harbor  and  burst  just  above  Fort  Sumter,  in  which  United  States  sol¬ 
diers  were  garrisoned.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  batteries  of  Sul¬ 
livan's,  on  the  east,  of  Morris,  on  the  south,  and  of  James  Islands, 
on  the  west,  to  train  their  guns  on  the  attacked  fort,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  fifty  cannon  were  belching  forth  shot  and  shell  until  the 
United  States  flag  was  hauled  down.  Before  the  day  was  over,  news 
of  this  wanton  assault  and  horror  was  heard  all  over  the  Northern 
states,  and  the  people  were  astounded  and  shocked. 

For  months  the  crisis  was  dark  and  threatening,  but  James  was 
optimistic  in  his  belief  that  the  critical  hitch  would  never  come  to 
pass.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  felt  that  the  precedents  of  his  grand¬ 
fathers  and  co-patriots  could  warrant  no  such  idea  as  secession.  He 
remembered  how  in  one  unison  the  thirteen  colonies  had  joined,  hand 
in  hand  in  1776,  to  fight  for  independence  from  the  oppressive  rule 
of  the  British  government,  and  how,  after  a  struggle  of  seven  long 
years  of  much  spilling  of  blood  and  suffering,  they  won  freedom  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity.  Now,  this  assault  meant  that  the 
common  brotherhood  was  to  be  broken,  and  the  country  divided. 
Within  James'  patriotic  heart  raged  all  the  tumult  of  his  grief  at  the 
unwarranted  challenge,  and  he  unhesistatingly  offered  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  his  sword  and  service.  But  he  was  not  accepted  on  account 
of  his  age,  as  he  would  round  out  his  sixtieth  year  in  December  fol¬ 
lowing. 

When  General  Robert  E.  Lee  found  it  futile  to  continue  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  the  South’s  separation  from  the  Union,  he  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1865,  and  the  Confederacy  collapsed.  The  end  of  the  four 
years’  terrible  strain  and  bitterness  brought  a  feeling  of  great  relief 
and  rejoicing  to  the  nation.  And  no  one  rejoiced  more  than  did 
James  when  the  North  and  the  South  clasped  hands  across  the 
bloody  chasm,"  and  were  reunited  as  of  old.  The  mental  excite¬ 
ment  and  agonies  through  which  he  passed  during  the  war  were 
brushed  aside,  and  he  regained  his  normal  poise  of  mind  and  was 
happy  again. 

The  circumstance  which  led  James  to  be  a  railroad  flagman  in 
Paterson  in  his  later  years,  was  this:  He  was  working  on  a  girder 
of  a  high  bridge  on  April  30,  1857,  for  the  Erie  railroad  company  in 
Eastern  New  Jersey,  when,  by  a  displacement  of  some  props,  he 
was  struck  by  a  beam  and  knocked  off.  His  arms  and  wrists  were 
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broken,  and  he  was  otherwise  so  injured  that  for  a  long  time  he  hov¬ 
ered  between  life  and  death.  His  final  recovery  was  considered  but 
little  short  of  a  miracle.  But  he  never  was  able  to  do  heavy  work 
again.  Fortunately  he  had  sufficient  means  at  his  command  to  make 
it  unnecessary  for  him  to  work  for  his  living.  However,  a  hunch 
struck  him  to  take  a  railroad  flagman’s  job  merely  for  the  sake  of  be¬ 
ing  kept  occupied,  though  it  was  not  in  keeping  wdth  the  status  of 
his  former  life. 

After  a  while  he  found  the  job  a  bit  too  tedious.  The  grocery 
business  then  appealing  to  him,  he  bought  the  well-stocked  store  of 
H.  B.  Worden,  at  No.  9  Willis  Street,  paying  down  six  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  for  it.  He  took  in  his  son  James  to  help  him  as  a 
clerk.  After  conducting  it  for  about  two  years  and  a  half  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  carpentry  was  his  natural  bent.  So  he  sold  out  the  store 
and  took  up  carpentry  again,  to  work  for  the  Erie  railroad  with  his 
old  efficiency  and  energy.  His  son  started  his  railroad  career  on  that 
road  as  a  fireman.  After  working  for  the  company  until  1865,  James 
quit  his  job,  as  it  evidently  was  too  arduous  on  account  of  the  aching 
bones,  from  which  he  had  never  fully  recovered. 

The  following  year  James  went  into  politics  and  was  elected  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  The  work  was  no  new  thing  for  him,  for  he 
had  rendered  similar  service  while  living  in  Morris  County.  His 
docket  book  contains  the  records  of  fifty-four  cases,  from  June  25, 
1866  to  April  9,  1868,  mostly  disputed  debt  cases.  Three  marriages 
were  performed  by  him  as  shown  by  the  book:  “(a)  colored  coup¬ 
le  (on)  December  1,  1866;  (an)  Irish  couple,  natives  of  Ireland, 
May  15,  1867  (and  a)  couple,  (native)  residents  of  Paterson,  Sep¬ 
tember  9,  1867.”  Sometime  after  1868,  or  thereabouts,  he  went 
back  to  his  old  job  as  a  railroad  crossing  flagman  and  stuck  to  it  until 
his  death. 

He  enjoyed  good  health  and  had  reason  to  look  for  a  long  life  but 
for  another  accident  which  befell  him.  He  was  trying  to  fix  the 
pipe  of  an  anthracite  coal  base  burner  in  his  house  that  gave  poor 
draught.  While  standing  on  a  stool  placed  on  a  chair,  when  he  tried 
to  pull  the  pipe  out  of  the  chimney,  it  stuck  fast.  Forgetting  his 
precarious  footing,  he  pulled  so  hard  that  the  pipe  gave  way  suddenly 
and  losing  his  balance,  he  plunged  down  before  he  knew  it.  His 
arm  struck  on  the  edge  of  the  stove  and  he  received  a  slight  bruise 
near  the  elbow.  Nothing  serious  was  thought  of  it  at  the  time,  as  it 
appeared  to  be  trivial,  though  painful.  Bloodpoisoning,  however,  set 
in,  and  the  arm  began  to  swell  and  continued  to  grow  worse  until  it 
assumed  frightful  proportions,  and  the  poor  man’s  entire  system  was 
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affected.  Despite  the  skill  and  care  of  the  family  physician,  nothing 
could  be  done  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  James.  He  continued  to 
sink  until  death  released  him,  on  February  6,  1880. 

Finding  herself  alone,  all  her  children  having  married,  Susan  gave 
up  her  Paterson  home  and  went  to  live  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  John 
M.  Garrison,  until  the  latter’s  death.  Then,  she  made  her  home  with 
her  other  daughter  Mrs.  Stephen  1'.  Smith,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  until 
she  passed  away,  at  half  past  one  o’clock,  in  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  30,  1898,  in  her  ninety-seventh  year.  The  longevity  of  her 
life  was  said  to  be  due  to  her  careful  habits.  She  never  was  known 
to  take  to  her  bed  on  account  of  illness.  Also,  because  of  her  tem¬ 
perate  and  well-ordered  life,  she  bore  fewer  marks  of  age  than  many 
younger  in  years. 

Her  life-long  companion  and  husband  was  an  extremely  intelligent 
man,  being  in  every  respect  above  the  station  which  he  voluntarily 
occupied  rather  than  be  idle.  He  had  a  cheerful  and  friendly  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  greet  every  passer-by  with  a  pleasant 
word.  His  sage  prognostications  of  the  weather  were  relied  upon 
by  his  neighbors,  as  they  generally  proved  to  be  accurate.  He  was 
strictly  honest  in  all  he  said  and  did;  he  never  was  given  to  joking, 
but  always  was  serious  and  earnest  in  conversation  and  discussion. 

He  was  a  very  systematic  man.  For  forty  years,  extending  from 
1819  to  1858,  he  was  a  faithful  diarist,  writing  with  a  quill  in  six 
books,  a  daily  record  of  the  weather  and  other  points  of  interest. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  the  entries  are  short  and  concise, 
merely  telling  of  the  weather,  and  containing  a  word  or  two  about 
himself,  where  he  was,  how  he  was  engaged,  and  with  whom  he 
worked.  Though  the  ink  he  used  in  those  days  was  of  a  poor  quali¬ 
ty,  it  is  easy  enough  to  read  his  legible  handwriting. 

From  his  diary  we  know  that  he  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and 
worked  on  many  of  the  houses  and  bridges  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
try.  He  also  worked  at  the  Bergen  tunnel  bored  through  the  “Hill,” 
near  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  for  the  use  of  the  Erie  and  the  Lackawan¬ 
na  railroads. 

In  some  parts  of  the  books  there  are  no  weather  observations  en¬ 
tered.  A  few  of  his  entries,  picked  out  at  random,  are  given  below, 
in  order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  his  work  as  a  diarist: 

June  24,  1825.  (Living  in  Morrison),  “Had  a  meeting  of  Car¬ 
penters  and  agreed  to  raise  the  wages  to  11  shillings  per  day. 

March  1,  1829.  Sunday,  Barn(e)s  preached;  communion  day, 
when  40  were  added  to  the  church;  self,  one  of  the  number. 

January  I,  1840.  (Living  in  Hanover  Neck).  All  hands  keep¬ 
ing  New  Year’s;  very  cold;  theromiter  at  Zero. 
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May  13,  1847.  Self  to  Morrison;  Got  a  black  boy  to  live  with 
me;  John  by  name.  (The  boy  was  not  kept  long.) 

September  1,  1851.  John  Ferguson  comes  this  night  to  work  for 
me  one  year  for  Fifty-five  dollars;  no  rain  yet. 

October  19,  1857.  (Living  in  Paterson.)  Self  and  Wilder  at 
Bergen;  Riot  among  (the)  Irish  at  the  Tunnel;  hard  times;  no 
money  to  be  got;  Banks  all  down. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  select  a  few  of  his  interesting  and 
pithy  comments  on  the  behavior  of  each  year  at.  its  close,  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  year  each  was : 

1829 — Thus  ends  the  year  that  has  been  a  good  one,  and  (yet) 
leaves  us  bad  enough,  however.  I  hope  we  shall  all  improve 
(with)  the  next,  if  we  are  permitted  to  see  it,  and  now  I  must 
leave  this  book,  as  I  have  it  full  of  trash,  and  (must)  say  fare¬ 
well  to  1829. 

1840 — (It)  has  been  a  bountiful  one — a  plenty  of  every  thing  but 
money,  and  Gen.  (W.  H.)  Harrison,  Elect(ed)  President,  hav¬ 
ing  234  Electoral  votes,  and  (Martin)  Vanburen,  60. 

1848 — The  year  *  *  has  been  very  pleasant;  a  fruitful  (one) 

in  all  (kinds)  of  fruits;  the  (Mexican)  war  is  over;  old  Zac  Tail¬ 
or,  Elected  President. 

1857 — Every  thing  has  been  very  high.  In  October,  the  Banks 
stop(p)ed  payment(s);  with  a  general  smash  throughout  the 
World.  Factories,  all  stop(p)ed,  and  thousands,  beg(g)ing  for 
Bread.  December  31st,  Banks,  all  right  again,  and  more  Flour 
and  produce  in  the  Country  than  ever  known  before;  work  and 
wages,  reduced;  much  such  (of)  a  panick  as  1837. 

His  memorandum  books  were  divided  in  the  following  periods  of 
years,  viz.:  Book  No.  1,  from  January  1,  1819  to  November  10, 
1823;  Book  No  2,  from  November  11,  1823,  to  January  7,  1825; 
Book  No.  3,  from  January  1,  1825  to  December  31,  1829;  Book 
No.  4,  from  January  1,  1830  to  December  31,  1839;  Book  No  5, 
from  January  1,  1840  to  September  13,  1844,  and  Book  No.  6,  from 
September  14,  1844  to  November  1,  1858. 

Books  Nos,  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  together  with  old  documentary  papers 
of  historical  value  that  were  kept  in  a  badly  worn-out  1 ‘canvas  shot 
bag,"  with  a  card  enclosed,  reading:  “The  books  are  respectfully 
dedicated  to  Stephen  T.  Smith,  (husband  of  his  daughter  Martha)  to 
be  kept  from  the  mice,  for  the  next  100  years."  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Smith,  the  books  and  papers  went  to  his  son  Stuart  Cory  Smith, 
who,  in  turn  at  his  death,  donated  them  to  the  New  Jersey  Histori¬ 
cal  Society. 

Book  No.  1,  containing  entries,  dated  from  1819  to  1823,  was 
given  to  his  son  James  Mandeville,  who,  in  turn,  passed  it  on  to 
his  nephew  James  M.  Cory,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  long  before  his  death. 
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So  also  was  a  pocket  diary,  mentioned  in  Book  No.  6.  as  covering  a 
skit,"  from  January  1,  1853  to  December  31,  1855.  But,  unfort¬ 
unately,  the  old  documents  were  carelessly  forgotten  by  his  son  who, 
at  his  death  in  1915  left  them  in  the  keeping  of  his  wife.  She  died 
in  1925,  and  the  old  papers  were,  by  pure  chance,  pulled  out  of  a 
pigeon-hole  in  the  son’s  big  secretary  desk  by  his  niece  out  of  curi¬ 
osity.  She  might  have  made  a  great  find,  but  alas!  being  totally 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  desk  might  yield  up  other  papers  of  val¬ 
ue,  she  lacked  the  wit  and  mettle  to  look  further  on.  It  was  not 
her  right,  nor  that  of  the  dead  wife’s  widowed  sister  who  lived  with 
her,  to  touch  the  desk,  for  it  was  to  go  to  the  only  living  son  with 
all  the  household  effects.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  contents  of  the 
desk  were  carelessly  gathered  up  and  consigned  to  a  junk  shop  as 
worthless  trash.  For  this  unpardonable  blunder,  which  can  never  be 
repaired,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  do  but  keep  silence  out  of 
charity. 

Book  No.  4,  was  located  in  the  keeping  of  the  Captain’s  other  son 
Charles  Henry,  which  we  were  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  consult¬ 
ing.  Along  with  it,  was  a  ‘"Book  of  accounts,’’  receipted  bills,  and 
a  few  old  documents.  They  are  now  in  the  keeping  of  the  Captain’s 
granddaughter  Mrs.  Michael  C.  Purtscher,  of  Portland,  Conn. 

At  Hanover,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  “Neck,"  there 
are  two  cemeteries,  the  old  and  the  new.  It  is  in  the  latter  that  the 
Captain  and  his  wife  lie  sleeping  side  by  side.  A  visit  made  there  a 
few  years  ago,  showed  that  it  was  carelessly  neglected.  Many  of  the 
headstones  were  either  lying  down  flat,  or  toppled  half  way  over,  and 
the  graves  had  settled  down.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  in  which  are  the  graves  of  Captain  James  Cory  and  his  wife, 
despite  the  fact  that  there  is  a  fund  for  its  “perpetual  care."  Their 
own  stones,  however,  were  standing  upright,  and  required  no  atten¬ 
tion.  A  sharp  letter  sent  to  the  caretaker  brought  about  a  change 
for  the  better,  for,  according  to  a  recent  report,  it  has  been  greatly 
improved,  looking  much  neater  than  the  old  one  in  the  church  yard 
in  which  our  Mulford  and  Kitchell  ancestors  are  buried. 

James  and  Susan  had  the  following  children: 

Aaron  Kitchell;  wife,  Amelia  Lavina  Cortelyou. — See  page 
145. 

Martha  Ann,  wife  of  Stephen  Tischenor  Smith. — See  page 
168. 

Caroline,  wife  of  John  Munson  Garrison. — See  page  179. 

James  Mandeville;  wife,  Mary  Matilda  Wood. — See  page 
188. 

Charles  Henry;  wife,  Mary  Louise  Young. — See  page  196. 
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Authorities  consulted:  ‘'Cory  Family,”  by  Harriet  Cory  Dickin¬ 
son;  ‘ ‘Coryology,  ”  (unpublished)  by  James  Enos  Cory;  “Gene¬ 
alogy  of  the  Mulford  Family,”  by  Ann  Eliza  (Mulford)  Kitchell; 
“Axtell  Record(s),”  by  Ephraim  Sanders  Axtell;  James  Cory’s 
Diary”;  research  work  by  a  New  Jersey  genealogist;  and  personal 
investigations  through  correspondence. 
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AARON  KITCHELL8 
CORY  was  born  on  the  Mul- 
ford  farm,  near  Hanover  Neck, 

New  Jersey,  on  April  13,  1825, 
while  his  mother  happened  to 
be  there  on  a  visit.  His  parents 
then  had  their  home  in  Morris¬ 
town.  In  his  father’s  diary 
we  find  the  following  concise 
comment  on  the  happy  event: 

Went  to  Hanover,”  and  had 
The  present  of  a  boy  this  af¬ 
ternoon.”  | 

On  the  second  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  when  Aaron  was  barely  five 
months  old,  he  was  “christened 
Aaron  Kitchell,”  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Morristown. 

His  name,  it  is  thought,  was 

given  him  at  the  request  of  his  grandmother  Susan  Kitchell,  in  honor 
of  her  illustrious  father,  whose  life-story  is  told  in  the  Kitchell  history 
Vol.  IV. 

It  wras  in  Morristown  that  he  had  his  first  formal  education,  in  a 
private  school,  when  he  was  a  little  tot  less  than  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  according  to  the  following  entries  in  his  father’s  diary: 

Dec.  14,  1828,  Aaron  commenced  going  to  Miss  Seely’s  school. 
July.  31,  1829,  Aaron  quits  school. 

Aug.  13,  1829,  Aaron  commenced  school  again  this  day. 

He  continued  his  schooling  at  that  place  until  1835  when  his  par¬ 
ents  moved  to  Hanover  Neck,  to  take  care  of  the  Mulford  homestead 
which  his  father  had  bargained  to  purchase.  He  was  then  enrolled 
in  the  country  school  there.  Being  the  oldest  son,  he  spent  most  of 
his  spare  time  in  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  He  hauled  the  farm 
produce  to  market  in  Morristown,  Orange  and  Newark,  the  latter 
being  about  fifteen  miles  away,  across  two  mountain  ranges. 
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When  he  was  sixteen  he  was  desirous  to  learn  a  trade.  His  uncle 
Lewis  Cory  was  in  some  business — with  a  shop  of  his  own — in  Rah¬ 
way,  N.  J.,  but  just  what  it  was  the  diary  does  not  say.  Suffice  it  to 
say  his  father  took  him  there  on  March  24,  1841,  and  bound  him  to 
the  uncle  as  an  apprentice,  with  an  agreement  that  he  was  to  receive 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year  for  his  clothing.  It  appears  that  he  remain¬ 
ed  with  his  kinsman  only  until  November  14,  1843,  when  he  return¬ 
ed  home,  as  the  work  was  slack  and  he  was  not  needed. 

A  year  later,  on  November  4,  Aaron  took  the  position  of  a  clerk 
in  the  retail  hat  store  of  Adams  and  Brown,  in  New  York  City,  and 
reir-amed  there  a  year,  when  he  went  to  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  and 
became  an  apprentice  to  John  William  Cortelyou,  a  leading  jeweler 
at  No.  19  Peace  Street,  to  learn  the  trade  of  watchmaking.  His  em¬ 
ployer  and  his  father  had  known  each  other  when  they  were  young 
men  in  the  Morristown  military  company.  As  was  the  custom  in 
those  days,  he  boarded  at  the  home  of  his  employer.  The  natural 
consequence  was  that,  while  living  with  the  family  and  working  in 
the  shop,  his  acquaintance  with  the  daughter  Amelia  Lavina  ripened 
into  love.  Upon  completing  his  apprenticeship  he  took  her  for  his 
wife,  on  January  11,  1848.  Then,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  father-in-law,  which  was  established  earlier  than  1841, 
while  the  latter  opened  a  branch  store  in  Rahway,  about  fifteen  miles 
northeast. 

That  Aaron  was  an  energetic  business  man  with  up-to-date  ideas, 
is  shown  by  the  fact  he  advertised  in  the  New  Brunswick  Weekly  Fre- 
donian ,  of  July  3,  1848,  calling  public  attention  to  his  business  as 
dealer  in  clocks,  watches,  jewelery  and  silverware,  and  he  continued 
to  so  do  until  December  17,  1851,  when  his  last  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  other  newspaper,  the  New  Brunswick  Times.  What 
wonder,  being  so  progressive,  he  became  prosperous  in  his  business? 

When,  at  twenty-five  and  being  public  spirited,  he  went  into  poli¬ 
tics  and  was  elected  an  alderman  on  the  Whig  ticket,  May  13, 
1850.  Unfortunately,  his  activities  in  the  council  chamber  must  re¬ 
main  in  oblivion,  as  the  minutes  of  the  council  proceedings  of  the 
years  from  1825  to  1855  are  permanently  lost.  Fortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  we  know  from  old  newspapers  kept  on  file  in  the  library  of 
Rutgers  University,  that  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  town.  When  the  new  council  was  organized  he  was 
appointed  by  the  mayor  on  two  committees,  one  on  the  “Abatement 
of  Nuisances,”  and  the  other  on  the  “Police  and  Night  Watch.' 
He  was  on  the  committee,  appointed  June  25,  1850,  to  make  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  “Fourth  of  July"  celebration.  He  served  on  the 
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Whig  executive  committee  for  the  township  of  North  Brunswick,  to 
manage  the  campaign  of  that  year.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  the 
City  Hotel,  on  May  23,  1850,  to  form  an  organization  to  be  known 
as  the  “New  Brunswick  Building  Loan  and  Savings  Fund  Associa¬ 
tion,”  he  was  appointed  on  the  committee  to  draft  the  constitution 
and  by-laws,  and  he  also  was  on  the  committee  to  choose  the  offi¬ 
cers,  on  June  19,  1850,  to  open  the  books. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrival  in  New  York  City  from  Europe,  of 
the  “loveliest  and  most  popular  of  all  sopranos,”  Jenny  Lind,  near 
the  close  of  the  summer  season  in  1850,  was  published  in  the  New 
York  papers,  it  created  a  sensation.  Of  course,  Aaron  heard  of  it  in 
New  Brunswick  and  was  interested.  It  was  announced  that  she  was 
to  give  the  first  concert  at  the  Castle  Garden  in  the  evening  of  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1850,  and  that  a  second  concert  would  be  announced  lat¬ 
er,  to  take  place  there  in  the  same  month.  It  happened  that  Aaron 
found  himself  in  New  York  City  on  business  on  one  of  the  dates. 
As  his  business  was  yet  incompleted,  he  had  to  stay  there  over  night. 
Being  a  lover  of  music  and  desirous  to  hear  the  divine  voice  of  the 
greatest  “Swedish  Nightingale”  songster,  what  else  could  he  do  but 
take  advantage  of  the  chance  to  attend  the  concert?  Afterwards  it 
was  the  proudest  recollection  of  his  life  that  he  had  embraced  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  listen  to  the  singer’s  melodious  voice.  For  this  privilege 
he  never  regretted  that  he  paid  the  princely  sum  of  four  dollars  for 
a  seat  in  the  uppermost  gallery,  in  the  Castle  Garden.  In  those  days 
the  price  was  considered  quite  extravagant;  only  people  of  means 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  enjoying  the  wonderful  voice  of  the  famous 
prima  donna. 

His  activities  and  his  interests  in  New  Brunswick  attracted  so  much 
notice  that  a  Masonic  fraternal  lodge,  known  as  “Union  Lodge  No. 
19  F.  &  A.  M.,”  broached  the  subject  of  his  joining  it.  His  affilia¬ 
tion  with  the  order  took  place  in  the  year  1851,  the  date  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  records  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  as  the  local  lodge  re¬ 
cords  prior  to  1897  were  destroyed  by  a  fire.  He  was  honorably 
demitted  from  the  town  lodge  in  1856,  but  there  is  no  record  of  what 
other  lodge  with  which  he  was  affiliated.  He  was  also  an  Odd  Fel¬ 
low;  he  joined  the  “Algonquin  lodge  No.  71,  I.  O.O.  F. ,”  on  July 
26,  1847,  when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two,  and  was  single.  The 
lodge  is  now  known  as  “New  Brunswick  lodge  No.  6.” 

In  the  early  fall  of  1852,  he  sold  out  his  business  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  went  to  Centralia,  Ill. ,  to  supervise  the  building  of  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  was  extending  to  the  junction 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  rivers,  at  Cairo,  Ill.  While  there, 
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he  saw  that  there  were  many  new  comers  from  the  East,  most  of 
them  working  on  the  railroad  and  a  few  in  business  for  themselves. 
Noticing  that  a  goodly  number  of  them  were  members  of  different 
Masonic  lodges  in  the  East,  he  and  six  other  leading  men  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  organize  a  new  lodge,  and  applied  for  a  charter  which 
was  granted,  on  October  7,  1856.  The  lodge  was  known  as  4‘Cen- 
tralia  lodge  No.  201,”  a  part  of  the  widespread  and  celebrated  society 
— 4  the  Free,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Masonic”  order,  for  fraternal 
purpose.  Signing  as  a  charter  member,  Aaron  became  its  treasurer. 


Original  engine  round-house  of  the  Illinois  Central  railroad,  at 
Centralia,  Ill.,  erected  about  1856. 

Col.  R.  B.  Mason  recounts  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced 
during  his  career  as  chief  engineer  of  the  railroad  company,  in  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Magazine  for  February,  1926.  Aaron  was 
under  one  of  the  colonel’s  assistants  in  supervising  the  railroad  build¬ 
ing.  He  had  undoubtedly  gone  through  the  same  difficulties,  and 
witnessed  the  same  scenes  as  related  by  Col.  Mason  in  the  magazine: 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  in  the  construction  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  was  that  of  procuring  sufficient  and  satisfactory  la¬ 
bor.  1  he  total  force,  during  the  construction  period,  averaged  be¬ 
tween  five  and  eight  thousand  men.  There  was  no  labor  supply,  to 
speak  of,  in  Illinois  at  that  time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  establish  re¬ 
cruiting  agencies  in  New  York  City  and  New  Orleans,  and  send  la¬ 
bor  agents  to  Montreal,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis.  In  most  cases,  transportation  was 
paid  to  Illinois,  with  the  promise  of  reimbursement  from  their  wages; 
but  these  promises  were  frequently  disregarded,  and  many  men,  after 
reaching  Illinois,  would  not  go  on  the  work,  but  would  seek  employ- 
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ment  elsewhere  to  avoid  paying  for  their  transportation.  So  many 
railroads  were  being  built,  and  there  was  such  a  demand  for  men  that 
labor  agents  from  rival  contractors  were  constantly  lurking  about  the 
construction  camps,  trying  to  entice  men  away. 

The  prevalence  of  cholera  and  milk  sickness”  also  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  progress.  During  the  summers  of  1853  and  1854, 
cholera  epidemics  broke  out  in  many  of  the  towns  and  construction 
camps,  so  that  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  abandon  work  entire¬ 
ly,  for  men,  who  were  not  stricken,  scattered  like  frightened  sheep. 
Men  at  work  one  day  were  in  their  graves  the  next.  In  Peru,  ad¬ 
joining  to  La  Salle,  130  died  in  ten  days.  The  prevalence  of  ”milk 
sickness,”  fever  and  ague,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  dangerous  during 
the  summer  months,  either  to  eat  beef  and  butter,  or  drink  milk 
frightened  the  men,  and  added  to  our  troubles. 

And  then,  too,  our  difficulties  were  increased  vastly  by  the  presence 
of  numerous  groggeries,  and  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  the  construction 
forces.  Drunken  frolics  and  riots  were  not  uncommon  occurrences. 
One  of  the  most  serious  riots  occurred  in  December,  1853,  among 
the  laborers  on  the  heavy  bridge  construction,  at  La  Salle,  resulting  in 
the  murder  of  a  contractor  named  Story,  and  another  man,  and  the 
wounding  of  several.  The  state  troops  were  called  out  to  maintain 
order.  Another  serious  riot  occurred,  near  Cairo,  in  consequence 
of  a  drunken  fight,  in  which  a  citizen  was  killed.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  laborers  left  in  a  body  after  the  riot.  Notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  drive  out  those  who  purveyed  whiskey  to  the  men,  they 
continued  to  menace  the  work,  and  every  new  construction  camp 
that  was  established  was  followed  by  the  location  of  one  or  more  of 
these  disreputable  groggeries. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  railroad  extension  in  the  summer  of 
1857,  Aaron  took  his  family  with  him  to  Richmond,  Va. ,  with  the 
intention  of  starting  a  new  state  bank  there  with  some  friends;  but 
owing  to  the  business  panic  of  that  time,  and  to  the  growing  political 
bitterness  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  project  was  aban¬ 
doned.  So  in  the  autumn,  he  moved  with  his  family  to  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  where  his  folk  were  living,  and  where,  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  past  midnight  of  the  fourteenth  of  November,  his  second  son 
Elias  Mulford  died. 

He  remained  in  New  Jersey,  living  successively,  in  Paterson, 
Cranbury,  Orange  and  Newark,  within  commutating  distance  of  New 
York  City,  where  he  was  in  business  selling  railroad  supplies  of  all 
kinds.  His  life  was  cut  short  by  cancer  of  the  tongue,  from  which 
he  suffered  for  three  long  years,  growing  weaker  and  weaker  every 
day,  but  he  bore  himself  with  a  hero’s  patience  and  courage.  On 
November  8,  1880,  feeling  that  his  end  was  fast  approaching,  he 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  oldest  son  Frank,  giving  expression  to 
his  eager  anticipation  of  a  better  and  brighter  life  in  the  next  world : 
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I  feel  that  I  am  going  out  of  a  world,  where  there  is  nothing  but 
sin  and  suffering,  labor  and  trial,  to  a  world,  where  all  is  peace  and 
happiness;  all  the  labor  we  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  us.  It  will  constitute  our  highest  happiness,  if  we  feel 
that  we  can  welcome  the  grim  destroyer,  but  the  ties  that  bind  us  to 
earth  are  very  strong,  no  person  can  tell  how  strong  until  he  feels,  as 
I  do,  that  they  are  daily  breaking  one  here,  and  another  there.  You 
say  it  is  hard  to  write  anything  that  will  do  me  any  good.  Now,  my 
dear  son,  you  make  a  great  mistake.  Confine  yourself  to  one  room, 
day  and  night,  month  after  month,  and  the  very  sight  of  a  friend  gives 
joy  to  the  heart,  and  a  letter  from  a  loved  one  increases  that  pleasure 
a  thousand  fold.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  expressed  dissatisfaction 
or  impatience  at  my  situation  to  mother  (his  wife),  or  to  any  one;  if 
I  have,  I  did  not  intend  so  to  do  because  I  know  I  feel  that  I  am  in 
the  hands  of  “One  who  doeth  all  things  well.”  There  is  no  use 
hoping  to  see  me  well  again.  The  call  has  been  made  for  me  to  go 
home,  and  all  I  have  to  do,  is  to  sit  still,  as  quietly  as  I  can,  with  my 
lamp  trimmed,  and  wait  for  the  Master.  I  have  been  in  great  pain  all 
day,  had  a  hemorrhage  last  night,  and  find  that  I  am  growing  weaker 
every  day.  From  the  way  I  feel  to-day,  I  do  not  think  I  will  see 
election  day,  and  I  am  not  sorry,  for  I  am  tired  of  the  trials  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  this  world,  and  I  want  to  go  where  I  can  lay  my  weary 
head  on  my  Saviour’s  breast,  and  get  a  good  rest.  I  do  not  care 
where  I  am  buried,  only  I  want  mother  by  my  side,  when  it  comes  to 
her  time.  We  have  lived  and  loved  together  many  years,  and  to-day 
she  is  sweeter  and  better  than  ever,  and  that  is  not  saying  a  very 
great  deal  because  she  has  always  been  a  perfect  wife  and  mother. 
Poor  girl!  it  almost  breaks  her  heart  to  see  me  suffer  so,  and  to  think 
she  cannot  help  me;  that  old  cough  gives  her  no  rest,  day  or  night. 

And  in  ten  days,  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  month,  he  fell  asleep,  to 
wake  up  in  the  other  world.  He  was  buried  in  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

His  widow  was  left  with  two  young  sons  to  educate  until  they  were 
of  age,  when  they  joined  with  their  two  older  brothers  in  the  “field 
of  life,”  all  becoming  prosperous.  She  was  born  in  Morristown  on 
February  17,  1827,  and  her  life  of  usefulness  came  to  an  end  in 
Newark,  on  May  11,  1891.  She  was  a  good,  true  wife  and  mother. 
Her  maternal  love  was  devoted  to  unceasing  efforts  to  care  for  her 
boys,  and  to  bring  them  up  to  be  fine  and  respectable  men.  In  this 
great  work  she  sacrificed  herself  to  such  a  great  extent  that  her  health 
broke  down  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  her  life,  she  was  an  invalid. 

Her  father,  the  son  of  William  Cortelyou  and  Mary  Voorhees, 
was  born  at  Cross  Roads,  in  Middlesex  County,  N.  Y. ,  on  July  6, 
1799.  His  death  took  place  in  Newark,  on  November  10,  1879. 
His  parents  were  married  on  October  13,  1792.  He  belonged  to  the 
same  family  tree  as  did  the  Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  who  was 
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secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Her  mother  was 
Ann  Baisley,  who  was 
born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ,  on 
December  18,  1804,  and  died 
in  Newark,  on  May  19,  1883. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Cor- 
telyous  in  this  country  was 
Jacques  2,  who  emigrated  from 
Utrecht,  Netherlands,  about 
1632,  as  a  private  tutor  to  the 
children  of  Cornelius  Van 
Werckhoven.  The  variations 
in  the  spelling  of  the  name  in 
Holland,  are  not  unusual,  for 
the  Walloon  registers  so  record¬ 
ed  them  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  therefore  assured 
that : 

Jacques1  Cortillon  was  in  Utrecht,  Holland,  soon  after  the  year 
1600.  On  April  14,  1612,  he  married  Elsken  Hendricks,  who  died 
on  December  7,  1663.  They  were  the  parents  of  Abraham,  Jeanne, 
Jenneken,  Judith,  and: 

Jacques  2  Corteljau,  as  spelled  by  himself,  whose  birthyear  probably 
was  1625.  The  name  he  bore  is  of  French  origin,  but  was  changed 
through  a  long  residence  in  Holland.  He  was  a  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utrecht  in  1643.  On  leaving  for  America  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  man  of  much  more  than  average  ability  and  education,  for 
he  appeared  first  in  New  Netherland,  in  1652,  with  Cornelius  Van 
Werckhoven,  who  was  an  official  of  the  Dutch  government  and  a 
colonizer  for  the  West  India  company,  but  went  back  to  Holland, 
where  he  died  in  1655.  Jacques  succeeded  him  in  the  business  in¬ 
terests  and  carried  out  the  colonization  plan  which  resulted  in  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  New  Utrecht,  Long  Island,  in  1661.  As  he  was  made  a 
surveyor  of  the  colony  by  Gov.  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1657,  his  time 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  surveying  Long  Island,  Manhattan 
Island,  and  other  parts  of  the  colony.  He  also  laid  out  the  village  of 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. ,  and  lots  and  farms  on  Delaware  bay.  He  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  in  1687,  with  a  note  attached,  explaining  that 
he  had  been  in  this  country  for  thirfy-five  years.  His  wife  was 
Neeltje  Van  Duyn,  a  sister  of  Gerret  Cornelisse.  She  was  the  moth¬ 
er  of  Pieter,  Cornelis,  Helna,  Maria,  William  and: 

Jacques3  Cortelyou  who  was  the  oldest  child,  born  in  the  family 
about  1662.  He  married,  the  first  time,  October  4,  1685,  Marretje 
Hendricks  Smack,  and  the  second  time,  in  January  of  1706,  Altie  I. 
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Boerman.  He  died  in  1726.  He  owned  and  cultivated  part  of  his 
father  s  tract  in  New  Utrecht.  He  also  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
in  1687.  His  children  were  Meeltje,  or  Aeltje,  Geertje,  Helena, 
Jacques,  1st.,  Hendrick,  1st.,  Neeltje,  Marya,  Jacques,  2nd.,  Dyna, 
Frederick  and  : 

Hendrick4  Cortelyou,  whose  Christian  name  wras  given  in  memory 
of  his  brother  who  died  sometime  before  his  birth.  He  was  born,  on 
April  18,  1711.  He  settled  on  the  lands  in  Somerset  County,  New 
Jersey,  which  were  owned  by  his  father  in  1704,  containing  three 
hundred  acres,  situated  on  the  south  of,  and  adjoining  to  the  tract  of 
ten  thousand  acres,  purchased  by  Peter  Cortelyou  and  others,  from 
John  Harrison  in  1701.  This  three  hundred-acre  tract  included  farm 
tracts,  village  lots  and  a  church,  extending  from  the  main  road  at  Six- 
Mile  Run  to  the  Middlebush  road.  Hendrick  died  in  1777.  His 
first  wife,  whom  he  married  on  August  3,  1731,  was  Antie,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Albert  Coerte  Voorhees,  and  his  second  was  Catrina,  her  sur¬ 
name  not  being  known,  whom  he  married,  on  August  19,  1742.  He 
had  twelve  children,  among  whom  were  Jacques,  Albert,  William, 
1st.,  William,  2nd.,  Antie,  Adrianna,  Harman,  Altie,  Helena,  Ma¬ 
ria,  Johanna,  and : 

Hendrick0  Cortelyou,  he  being  the  third  in  the  family.  He  was 
born,  on  August  10,  1736,  and  died,  on  October  31,  1800.  His 
wife  was  Johanna  Stoothoff,  whom  he  married  in  1759.  Their  home 
was  in  Ten-mile  Run,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.  She  died  on  De¬ 
cember  12,  1809,  at  the  age  sixty-seven  years  and  one  month.  They 
were  the  parents  of  Hendrick,  Jacques,  Sara,  Albert  and  Petrus 
twins,  Johannes,  Harmanes,  Antie,  Jacques,  2nd.,  Abraham,  and: 

Wilhelmus0  Cortelyou,  the  second  child  born  in  his  father's  fami¬ 
ly,  May  21,  1763,  and  died  on  January  28,  1838.  By  his  wife  Ma¬ 
ria  Voorhees,  he  had  Hendrick,  1st.,  Abraham,  Hendrick,  2nd., 
Norah,  William,  Johannah,  Maria,  Jane,  Peter,  and: 

John  William 7  Cortelyou,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Aaron  K. 
Cory.  On  the  side  of  Aaron’s  wife’s  grandmother  the  Van  Voor¬ 
hees  line  of  descent  is: 

Steven  Coerte1  Van  Voorhees,  born  at  Hees,  Holland,  in  1600, 
and  died  in  Hatlands,  L.  I.,  on  February  16,  1684;  married  in  Hol¬ 
land,  the  first  time,  a  wife  whose  name  is  unknown,  and  who  bore 
him  all  his  children,  and  the  second  time  prior  to  1677,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  Willempie  Roefofe  Suebering,  daughter  of  Roefof  Suebering. 
Of  h  is  children  by  his  first  wife,  he  had  : 

Lucas  Stevense 2  Van  Voorhees,  of  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  and  at  one 
time,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.;  born  in  1650;  died  in  1713;  married  the 
first  time  Catherine  Hanson  Van  Noortstrand,  and  the  second  time, 
January  26,  1689,  Jannetje  Minnes.  He  was  the  father  of: 

Abraham  Lucasse 8  Van  Voorhees,  of  Middlebush,  N.  J.  He 
married  Neeltje,  daughter  of  Jacques  Cortelyou,  of  New  Utrecht, 
L.  I.  On  leaving  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  he  settled  on  a  farm  of  three 
hundred  acres  in  South  Middlebush,  Somerset  County,  N.  J.,  which 
he  purchased,  on  March  4,  1726,  from  Jacques  Cortelyou,  for  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  sterling.  His  second  child  was: 
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Abraham 4  Van  Voorhees,  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Six-Mile 
Run,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.,  where  all  his  children  were  baptized. 
His  ninth  child  was : 

Maria0  Van  Voorhees,  who  was  married  to  Wilhelmus  Cortelyou, 
on  October  13,  1792.  They  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  Rocky  Hill, 
Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  Of  their  children,  the  fourth  was  John  Wil¬ 
liam  6  Cortelyou. 

The  names  of  the  children  of  Aaron  and  his  wife  follow : 

William  Francis;  wife,  Helen  Graham  Ogden. — See  page 
154. 

Elias  Mulford,  died  at  the  age  of  five  years. 

George  Janeway;  first  wife,  Mary  E.  Briers;  second,  Clara 
Amelia  Behrend. — See  page  158. 

John  Clarence;  wife,  Sadie  Aumock  VanDerveer.  See  page 
162. 

Horace  Cortelyou,  M.  D.,  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1866;  died  childless,  in  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y., 
January  15,  1919;  wife,  Caroline  Warded  Horn. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Magazine 
for  February,  1926;  Capt.  James  Cory’s  “Diary”;  “Jacques  Cortel¬ 
you,”  in  “King  County  (N.  Y. )  Settlers,”  by  Teunis  G.  Bergen; 
“The  Cortelyou  Family,”  by  A.  Van  Doren  Honeyman,  in  the 
Somerset  County  ( JV.  J. )  Historical  Quarterly ;  The  Raritan  and  Its 
Early  Holland  Settlers,”  by  Ralph  Voorhees,  in  Our  Home  Maga¬ 
zine-,  “A  Genealogy  of  the  Van  Voorhees  Family  in  America,  by 
Elias  William  Van  Voorhees;  Cortelyou  data  research  by  a  New  York 
genealogist;  Van  Voorhees  data  research  by  a  New  York  genealogist; 
family  reminiscences;  and  inquiries  through  personal  correspondence. 
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WILLIAM  FRANCIS9  CORY,  when  a  young  man,  took  train¬ 
ing  in  the  trade  of  making  and  repairing  jewelry  in  a  shop  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  became  its  traveling  representative  in  after  years. 
In  1880,  he  went  into  business  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  with  his  brother 
John  Clarence,  as  manufacturer  of  and  dealer  in  fine  jewelry  and  car¬ 
ried  it  on  for  fifteen  years,  when  he  retired. 

He  was  a  great  traveler,  taking  journeys  in  nearly  all  of  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Southern  Asia  and  North  America.  When  he  was 
in  England  he  made  a  stop  in  Norwich  in  August  of  1912,  especially 
to  pay  his  respects  to  “Braemerton  Hall"  of  the  old  Corys.  He 
learned  from  the  records  there  that  the  hall  was  built  and  occupied 
by  the  Cory  family  from  1399  to  1682,  a  period  of  almost  three  cen¬ 
turies.  The  hall  was  pulled  down  and  partly  rebuilt  three  times — in 
1760,  1824,  and  1870.  At  the  time  of  his  visit,  it  was  owned  and 
occupied  by  a  Mr.  Blake. 

Bramerton  lies  four  miles  southeast  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  in 
the  shire  of  Norwich.  The  name  was  said  to  signify  "Brad-mer- 
Town”  (Broad-mere-Town),  to  which  broad  mere  belongs  a  swan 
mark  to  this  day,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the  term  mere 
meant  four  furlongs  long  and  two  and  one-half  broad.  The  hall  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Bramerton  Heath.  It  was  built 
by  the  “Corries,’’  who  had  been  owners  of  estates  there  since  1403, 
when  ‘"Robert  Corrie"  first  settled  there,  having  purchased  the  es¬ 
tate  of  William  Langton  and  his  wife  Maud,  of  Bramerton.  In  an 
old  book,  called  “Pelustration,"  it  is  claimed  the  "Corries"  first  set¬ 
tled  in  Norfolk  in  1399,  coming  there  from  Scotland.  The  "Nor¬ 
wich  Records"  show  that  the  first  "Corrie"  appeared  in  Norkfolk- 
shire,  in  1250. 

Sir  John  Cory,  of  “Braemerton  Hall,"  was  granted  a  coat  of  arms 
for  his  family  escutcheon,  by  James  I.,  in  1612,  and  it  was  confirmed 
to  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Cory,  of  ‘‘Biaemerton  Hall,  "  by  Charles  I., 
in  1637. 

In  speaking  of  the  famous  hall,  John  Chambers  says:  “The  old 
Hall  was  pulled  down,  but  the  venerable  avenue  of  elms  still  remains. 
The  family  portraits  of  the  Corys,  which  are  said  to  have  been  nu- 
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merous,  were  scattered,  but  some  of  them  are  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  various  branches  of  this  ancient  family.  The  present  head  of 
Immanuel  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Cory;  Robert  Cory,  Esq.,  of  Great 
Ormesby,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Cory,  of  Kettlestone,  are  some  of  the  En¬ 
glish  descendants  of  this  branch.” 

Close  by  the  hall  is  the  old  Church  of  St.  Peter’s,  built  before  the 
Conquest.  In  this  church  may  be  seen  many  tombs  and  brasses  to 
the  Corys,  accompanied  with  the  Cory  coat  of  arms  and  crest, 

“A  demi-griffin,  or  issuant  from  a  dual  coronet,  proper.”  In  the  old 
church  of  St.  Gregory,  in  Norwich,  also  may  be  seen  a  tomb  with 
the  inscription:  “To  Sir  Thomas  Cory,  Died  Sep.,  16,  1590,” 
and  with  the  Cory  coat  of  arms,  and  a  Latin  inscription,  signifying 
that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  “Speaker  of  the  House  (of 
Commons).”  He  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Sir  Thomas  Cory, 
who  was  knighted  in  1639. 

William  Francis  Cory  was  born  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  17,  1849;  died  in  a  hospital  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  before  the 
sundown  of  January  24,  1929;  married  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  January  9, 
1879,  Helen  Graham,  daughter  of  Robert  Birch  Ogden  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Neville  Miller.  His  wife  was  born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  October 
25,  1854,  and  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  December  26,  1907.  Her 
father  was  born  at  Leesburg,  Lowden  County,  Va. ,  February  5, 
1824,  and  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  8,  1906;  and  her  moth¬ 
er  was  born  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  April  23,  1825,  and  died  in  Keo¬ 
kuk,  Iowa,  April  17,  1889.  The  progenitor  of  her  family  was  a 
Quaker  whose  faith  was  maintained  for  several  generations. 

Oft,  Pilgrim  Land  :  the  rock-bound  coast 
Echoed  the  sound  of  fears. 

Hudson!  the  savage  heeded  not 

Thy  blue-eyed  maiden’s  tears. 

And  Powhatan’s  oft  sorrowing  eyes 
Gazed  on  the  purple  Pood; 

But  never  Indian  death-shaft  drank 
One  drop  of  QUAKER  blood. 

Among  those  who  ventured  with  William  Penn  upon  his  holy  ex¬ 
periment  in  1682,  was  David  1  Ogden,  a  young  man  of  strong  sym¬ 
pathies  and  of  sterling  character,  coming  on  the  Welcome,  a  goodly 
bark  of  about  three  hundred  tons  burden,  Robert  Greenaway  being  in 
command.  The  vessel  left  Deal,  England,  on  March  9,  1682,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  about  two  months  entered  Delaware  bay,  arriving 
at  New  Castle  on  December  27,  1682,  carrying  about  one  hundred 
persons  who  accompanied  the  proprietor,  William  Penn. 

On  settling  in  Middletown,  Chester  County,  Penna. ,  David  mar- 
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ried,  on  March  12,  1686,  Martha,  daughter  of  John  Houlston  and 
his  wife  Ann.  He  was  born  in  England  on  April  1,  1655,  and  died 
in  Middletown,  Penna.,  October  22,  1705.  He  was  the  father  of 
five  children,  the  youngest  being: 

Samuel  -  Ogden  who  was  born  on  December  30,  1695,  and  died 
in  Springfield,  Penna.,  January  14,  1748.  He  married  in  Spring- 
field,  Penna.,  on  May  26,  1720,  Esther,  daughter  of  George  Lownes 
and  Mary  Bowers.  They  had  eleven  children,  the  youngest  being: 

David"  Ogden,  who  married  in  Springfield,  Penna.,  November 
20,  1746,  Alice  Eachees.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
June  15,  1722,  and  died  in  Springfield,  Penna.,  June  16,  1798.  He 
was  the  father  of  six  children,  the  third  being: 

Benanuel4  Ogden  who  w^s  born  on  February  6,  1750,  and  died 
on,  November  2,  1836.  He  married  in  1775,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Thomas  Speakman  and  Elizabeth  (  ).  He  was  an  agricul¬ 

turist  and  lived  in  East  Bradford,  Chester  County,  Penna.  By  him, 
his  wife  became  the  mother  of  ten  children,  the  third  child  being: 

David0  Ogden  whose  birthdate  was  April  17,  1781.  He  died  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  January  29,  1863.  His  first  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1810,  was  Mary  Deems  who  died  the  following  year,  and  his 
second  was  Eliza,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crow  and  Isabella  (  ), 

of  Wilmington,  Del.,  whom  he  married  on  July  25,  1815.  He  was 
a  clock  and  cabinet  manufacturer  and  lived  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
Leesburg,  Va.  Of  his  eight  children  by  his  second  marriage,  the 
fifth  was : 

Robert  Birch  (>  Ogden,  the  father  of  the  wife  of  Frank.  He  was 
an  editor  and  printer,  when  he  established  the  first  newspaper  in 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  in  1847,  known  as  the  Keokuk  Register.  He  married 
twice  in  Springfield,  Ohio,  his  first  wife  only  living  a  year,  and  his 
second  being  Elizabeth  Neville,  daughter  of  Rev.  Reuben  Miller  and 
Mary  Hedges.  They  were  the  parents  of  two  daughters,  the  first 
having  died  in  infancy,  and  the  second  being  Frank’s  wife. 

1  he  children  of  William  F.  Cory  and  his  wife,  as  numbered,  are: 

(1)  Madalon,  born  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  December  9,  1880;  is 
living;  was  married  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  20,  1904,  to  Robert 
Campbell  Denny,  son  of  Edward  Bell  Denny  and  Jeanie  Butler 
Campbell.  Her  husband,  who  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July 
12,  1879;  is  living.  His  father  was  born  in  Staten  Island,  N.  V. , 
December  7,  1848,  and  died  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  July  12,  1914. 
His  mother  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November  24,  1856, 
and  died  there,  December  19,  1886.  Madalon's  only  daughter 
is  Helen  Denny,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  February  9,’  1907. 

(2)  Helen  Neville,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  December  10, 
1884;  was  married,  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  April  3,  1909,  to  Victor 
Rupert  Jervis,  son  of  William  Percival  Jervis  and  Mary  Ger¬ 
trude  Holmes.  Her  husband  was  born  at  New-Castle-under- 
Ly me,  England,  April  3,  1883;  is  living.  His  father  was  born 
in  Stoke-upon-Trent,  England,  December  28,  1850,  and  was 
found  dead  in  a  chair  at  a  farm,  near  Sparta,  N.  J.,  September 
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10,  1925,  and  his  mother  was  born  at  Malden,  York,  England, 
June  23,  1850  and  died  at  Nutley,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1935;  his 
grandftaher  William  Jervis,  born  probably  somewhere  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  England,  and  died  in  Blythe  Bridge,  Staffordshire,  England, 
in  1899;  and  his  grandmother  Elizabeth  Jackson,  born  in  England 
in  1814  and  died  in  Blythe  Bridge,  Staffordshire,  England,  in 
1877. 

Their  children  are : 

Ogden  Wayne  Jervis,  born  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  April  12, 
1910;  married  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  November  17,  1934, 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Thomas  Keats  Bensel  and  Carrie 
Boudreaux.  She  was  born  in  her  native  town,  August 

28,  1912.  The  date  and  the  place  of  her  father’s  birth 
were  February  5,  1884,  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  her 
mother,  in  the  same  town  on  April  1,  1886.  Her  grand¬ 
father  George  Bensel  was  a  native  of  New  Orleans,  be¬ 
ing  born  on  August  2,  1850,  and  died  there  on  September 
10,  1915. 

Winston  Holmes  Jervis,  born  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  No¬ 
vember  17,  1911;  married  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  June 

29,  1935,  Parke  Cabell,  daughter  of  Thomas  Frederick 
Davis  and  Anna  Clarkson.  She  was  born  in  her  native 
city  on  October  10,  1910,  and  her  father  in  Chatham, 
Va. ,  April  24,  1877,  and  her  mother  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
June  17,  1885.  Her  grandfather  was  Horatio  Davis, 
born  in  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  in  1840,  being  a  brother 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  under  Jefferson  Davis.  Her 
mother  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Livingston  family, 
of  which  one  was  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  and  another,  who  administered  the  oath  of  office 
to  George  Washington.  The  progenitor  of  her  Davis 
family  was  Jehu  Davis,  who  came  with  his  brothers  John, 
William  and  Roger  to  Massachusetts  from  the  British 
Isles  in  the  seventy-twenties.  The  line  of  descent  is 
Jehu1,  Thomas2,  Thomas  F. 3,  Horatio4,  and  her  father 
Thomas  Frederick0. 

Berwyn  Neville  Jervis,  born  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Janu¬ 
ary  10,  1915. 

Majorie  Cory  Jervis,  born  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  Febru¬ 
ary  15,  1919. 

Barbara  Cory  Jervis,  born  at  Portland,  Maine,  September 
8,  1920. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Cory  Family,”  by  Harriet  Dickin¬ 
son;  “The  Quaker  Ogdens  in  America,”  by  Charles  Smith  Ogden; 
family  records;  and  personal  investigations. 

Addition  to  the  family  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Wayne  Jervis— a 
daughter — Carol  Neville  Jervis,  born  January  22,  1937. 
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GEORGE  JANE  WAY  9  CORY  and  his  son  George  Janeway, 
Jr.,  were  in  business  as  manufacturers  of  wood  and  metal  patterns  at 
No.  573  Elm  Street,  Arlington,  N.  J. 

George  J.  Cory,  Sr.,  made  an  interesting  and  profitable  visit  in 
Pennsylvania  one  summer  in  the  eighteen-nineties,  when  he  was  a 
young  man.  Stopping  at  Forty  Fort,  near  West  Pittston,  he  saw 
there  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  victims  who  were 
slain  in  the  Wyoming  massacre  in  July  of  1778.  Among  the  names, 
inscribed  on  the  base  of  the  monument  which  he  copied,  are  Rufus, 
Silas  and  John  “Coray.’’ 

The  wanton  massacre  was  the  result  of  the  British  General  Clin¬ 
ton  s  lack  of  strict  army  discipline.  Being  unable  to  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  in  honorable  warfare,  he  descended  to  such  crimes  as  maraud¬ 
ing  and  robbery.  Taking  advantage  of  the  loose  discipline  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  it  is  said  that  Major  John  Butler,  a  l  ory  of  Niagara  territory, 
raised  a  company  of  sixteen  hundred  Tories,  Canadians  and  Indians 
and  marched  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming,  in  the  county  of  Luzerne, 
Pennsylvania.  The  settlement  was  defenseless,  the  fathers  and  broth¬ 
ers  being  away  serving  in  the  American  army. 

1  here  were  some  weak  forts  on  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. ,  but  they  were  useless  with¬ 
out  defenders.  On  the  approach  of  the  Tories  and  savages  the  few 
militia  men  remaining  in  the  valley  got  together  the  old  men  and 
boys  and  rallied  to  the  defense  of  their  homes.  A  battle  was  fought, 
but  the  patriots  being  outnumbered,  were  utterly  routed.  They  fled 
to  the  principal  fort,  which  was  then  crowded  with  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  On  came  the  murderous  horde  and  demanded  its  surrender 
Honorable  terms  being  promised  by  Major  Butler,  the  garrison  ca¬ 
pitulated.  On  the  fifth  or  July  the  gates  wrere  opened,  and  the  bar¬ 
barians  on  entering  immediately  began  to  burn  and  to  use  the  hatchet 
and  the  scalping  knife  freely. 

There  is  no  authentic  account  of  the  horrible  atrocities  that  follow¬ 
ed.  In  this  way,  through  the  connivance  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
King  George  III.  would  subdue  the  American  Colonists!  Apparent¬ 
ly,  according  to  James  E.  Cory’s  unpublished  records,  the  slain 
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‘  ‘Corays”  were  the  children  of  Elnathan  5  Cory,  of  Orange,  N.  Y. 
Elnathan  is  on  the  line  of  Isaac,  son  of  our  first  John  Cory,  by  way 
of  Jonathan4,  Jonathan8,  Isaac2,  and  John1.  All  of  his  descen¬ 
dants  now  spell  their  name  Coray.  According  to  Charles  E,  Willis’ 
‘‘Scouts  of  ’76,”  among  the  few  who  escaped  from  the  massacre 
was  an  ancestor  of  Warren  Gamaliel  Harding,  the  twenty-ninth  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

George  J.  Cory,  Sr.,  was  born  at  Centralia,  Ill.,  May  13,  1857; 
was  married  twice,  his  second  wife  being  Clara  Amelia,  daughter  of 
Herman  Julius  Behrendt  and  Fredericka  Emilie  Marquardt,  whom  he 
married  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  July  16,  1887.  His  acquaintance  with 
her  ripened  into  love  when  he  occupied  a  furnished  room  at  her  step¬ 
mother’s  house  in  Philadephia. 

While  there  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  pattern  maker  at  the 
Southward  Foundry  &  Machine  Company.  In  October  of  1889, 
he,  with  his  wife,  left  for  Sparrows  Point,  Md. ,  to  be  foreman  of  the 
pattern  shop  of  the  Maryland  Steel  Company.  After  residing  there 
for  three  years  he  fell  a  victim  to  malarial  fever,  which  resulted  in  his 
giving  up  his  position.  Then  he  went  into  business  at  Elkton,  Md. , 
as  half  owner  of  a  small  foundry.  Having  carried  on  the  business  of 
manufacturing  for  three  years,  he  found  to  his  disappointment  that 
he  had  failed  to  fully  recover  his  health.  So  he  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  business,  and  went  to  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  hope  of  regaining  his 
health.  Though  still  feeling  far  from  being  strong,  he  accepted  an 
offer  to  be  foreman  of  the  pattern  shop  of  the  Dickson  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  at  Scranton,  Penna. 

Finding  that  his  health  was  much  improved,  owing  to  his  new  en¬ 
vironment  and  being  cured  of  malaria,  he  staid  with  the  Dickson 
Company  until  it  was  sold  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  Company  in  1901, 
his  service  being  retained.  In  1911  the  company,  seeking  a  greater 
extension  of  business  out  west,  moved  to  Milwaukee,  Wis. ,  and 
George  Cory  was  invited  to  accompany  the  company,  but  not  cher¬ 
ishing  the  idea  of  being  so  far  away  north-west  from  his  close  relatives 
and  friends,  he  chose  to  go  back  to  his  old  love,  Newark,  and  secured 
a  position  with  the  Worthington  Pump  Company  as  superintendent  of 
its  pattern  shop,  and  continued  his  service  with  the  company  for  fif¬ 
teen  years.  The  last  five  years  of  his  service  with  the  company  was 
as  superintendent  of  its  foundry,  as  well  as  of  its  pattern  branch,  re¬ 
maining  with  the  company  until  his  retirement  took  place,  when  he 
reached  his  seventieth  milestone  of  life. 

George’s  wife  was  born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  August  27,  1868, 
under  the  name  of  Clara  Bertha  Hedwig  Behrendt.  She  came  to 
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America,  leaving  Bremen,  Germany,  on  June  13,  1883,  following 
her  father  who  had  gone  there  three  months  before.  Meanwhile, 
she  changed  her  middle  name  to  Amelia,  in  memory  of  her  mother. 

Her  father  wras  born  in  Balster,  state  of  Durenbury,  Germany,  No¬ 
vember  24,  1840,  and  was  baptized  there  November  29,  1840,  and 
died  in  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  April  20,  1928.  He  married  Fredericka 
Emilie  Marquardt  at  the  Driefaltigkeit  church,  in  Berlin,  Germany, 
on  March  15,  1868,  his  age  being  given  as  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
years,  and  being  of  the  Evangelical  faith  in  religion.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  tailor  named  Karl  Behrendt,  of  Balster,  Germany.  His 
wife  s  age  was  twenty-three  and  three-fourths  years,  she  being  of  the 
same  faith  in  religion.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  baker  named 
Wilhelm  Marquardt.  She  was  born  at  Buckow  (Mark  Schweiz)  in 
the  province  of  Mark  Brandenburg,  May  1,  1844,  and  was  baptized 
there  on  the  28th  of  May.  The  term  ltmark’  ’  means  a  flat  country, 
but  when  hills  are  dotted  at  the  country  side,  the  part  of  the  country 
is  known  as  Mark  Schweiz.’’  Her  father  Wilhelm  Marquardt  was 
of  the  same  faith  in  religion,  as  was  her  mother,  Emilie  Pinkhert. 

Herman  and  his  wife  were  living  at  No.  71  Mauerstreet,  Berlin, 
Germany,  when  she  died  at  five  o’clock,  in  the  morning  of  October 
18,  1874,  at  the  age  of  30  yrs  and  5  months.”  Needing  a  help¬ 
meet  and  companion,  he  married  again  a  few  years  later,  a  widow, 
Mrs.  Marie  Oswald,  who  had  a  son  by  a  former  marriage.  They 
continued  to  reside  at  No.  71  Mauerstreet. 

Hearing  stories  about  the  wonderful  country  of  America,  Herman 
and  a  friend  named  Rosenthal,  put  their  heads  together  and  agreed  to 
go  and  try  their  mettle  in  luck.  Bidding  their  families  good  bye, 
they  sailed  on  board  the  ship  R/ieine ,  in  March  of  1883,  and  arrived 
in  New  York  in  thirteen  days.  Landing  there  they  took  train  for 
Philadelphia,  and  Herman  himself  eventually  located  at  10  North 
Fourth  Street.  Finding  that  he  was  doing  well,  he  sent  for  his  fami¬ 
ly,  comprising  his  second  wife,  daughters  Clara  and  Martha,  and 
stepson  Ernest  Oswald,  all  of  whom  then  boarded  the  new  fast  steam¬ 
er  the  IT'erra ,  leaving  Bremen  in  June  of  1883,  and  the  trip  was  made 
in  nine  days.  On  arriving  in  New  York,  they  rejoined  their  father 
at  Philadelphia. 

Herman  s  father  Karl  Behrendt,  who  was  a  tailor  like  himself,  was 
born  in  1811,  and  his  mother  was  Wilhelmine  Timm,  being  born 
in  1815,  and  died  in  Balster,  parish  of  Kallies,  Neumark,  Prussia, 
Germany,  July  10,  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  years.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  a  miller  living  in  Segefelde,  Germany.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  Balster,  October  7,  1835,  Karl  Behrendt  giving  his  age  as 
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twenty-four  years,  and  his  bride’s,  as  twenty.  They  were  the  par¬ 
ents  of  Karl  Frederick  George,  born  August  1,  1837;  Emilie  Sophie 
Louise,  born  February  24,  1839;  Herman  Julius,  the  father;  Auguste 
Bertha,  1st.,  born  January  1,  1843;  Auguste  Bertha,  2nd.,  born 
September  9,  1844;  and  Albert  Theodore,  born  April  8,  1847. 

By  his  second  wife,  George  Janeway  has  the  following  children,  as 
numbered : 

(1)  George  Janeway,  jr.,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penna.,  July 
30,  1889;  married  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  March  29,  1916,  Ella 
Louise,  daughter  of  Alfred  Smedburg  and  Marie  Carlson.  His 
wife  was  born  at  Kearny,  N.  J.,  June  8,  1896.  Her  father  was 
born  at  Guttenburgh,  Sweden,  April  29,  1861;  died  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  August  18,  1933;  his  parents  died  when  he  was  a 
child.  Her  mother,  who  was  born  at  Guttenburgh,  Sweden, 
April  26,  1862,  is  still  living.  The  mother’s  father  was  Carl 
Anderson,  who  was  born  at  Stenstorp,  Sweden,  May  18,  1831, 
and  died  there  October  20,  1910.  According  to  the  custom  of 
Sweden,  children  take  their  father’s  first  name,  hence  the  name 
of  Carlson.  The  mother’s  mother  was  Hannah  Fried,  born  at 
Dollo,  Sweden,  December  28,  1832,  and  died  at  Stenstorp, 
Sweden,  May  20,  1907.  The  only  child  of  George  Janeway, 
jr.  is  Marie  Loraine  Cory,  who  was  born  in  Arlington,  N.  J., 
May  20,  1922. 

(2)  Frank  Behrend,  born  at  Sparrow’s  Point,  Md.,  June  28, 
1891. 

(3)  Clara  Amelia,  born  at  Elkton,  Md. ,  April  11,  1894. 

Authorities  consulted:  Family  records;  personal  investigations,  and 
a  German  genealogist’s  research  work. 

Errata. — The  correct  birthdates  are: 

(1)  George  Janeway,  jr. ,  May  30,  1889, 

(2)  Frank  Behrend,  July  27,  1891. 
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JOHN  JAMES  CLARENCE9  CORY  was  a  partner  with  his 
brother  William  F. ,  in  the  manufacture  of  fine  jewelry  for  fifteen 
years.  Since  his  retirement  he  has  been  an'  interested  dealer  in  old 
Colonial  and  Dutch  furniture  and  antiques. 

He  was  born  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  October  22,  1863.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  April  26,  1890,  Sarah  Aumock,  daughter 
of  Abram  R.  Van  Derveer  and  Lydia  Ann  Aumock.  Soon  after  his 
wife's  birth  she  was  given  the  Christian  name  of  Sarah  because  her 
mother  wished  her  to  be  named  for  her  sister,  and  her  father  also  de¬ 
sired  to  have  her  bear  the  name  of  his  sister,  for  it  so  happened  that 
both  of  the  sisters  bore  the  same  name  of  Sarah.  But  it  ended  in 
being  turned  into  ‘‘Sadie"  by  the  relatives  and  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  it  has  ever  since  stuck  to  her.  She  was  born  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  on  February  12,  1867. 

Sadie  is  a  descendant  of  Cornelius  Janse  Van  Der  Veer,  who  sailed 
in  the  ship  Otter  to  America  in  February  of  1658,  from  Alkmaar  in 
North  Holland,  as  appears  from  a  list  of  immigrants  found  in  the 
New  York  State  records  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that  he  is  the 
eighteenth  on  the  line  of  Floris,  the  VI II th  Lord  of  Borssele,  a  place 
on  the  Island  of  South  Beveland,  in  Seeland,  who  received  in  1161, 
from  Floris  III.,  Count  of  Holland,  “his  cousin,"  the  exclusive 
rights  to  reclaim  some  lands  off  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Island  of 
North  Beveland,  New  Netherlands.  The  present  Queen  Wilhel- 
mina  of  Holland  has  the  Van  Der  Veer  blood  in  her  veins. 

On  her  paternal  side,  Sadie’s  father  Abram  R.  Van  Derveer,  was 
born  at  Pluckemin,  N.  J.,  May  8,  1839;  died  in  Newark,  N.  J., 
September  15,  1920,  and  was  buried  in  Freehold,  N.  J.  Her  grand¬ 
father  Phillip  Van  Derveer  was  born  in  North  Branch,  Somerset 
County,  N.  J.,  November  12,  1808,  and  died  in  Readington,  N.  J., 
May  15,  1887.  Her  grandmother  Alleta  Marie  Van  Neste  was  born 
in  North  Branch,  N.  J.,  January  9,  1814,  and  died  near  that  place 
May  1,  1859.  Her  great-grandparents  were  Tunis  Van  Derveer  and 
Sarah  Van  Arsdale. 

On  her  maternal  side,  her  mother  Lydia  Ann  Aumock  was  born 
in  Monmouth  County,  N.  J.,  May  29,  1835,  and  died  in  Newark, 
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N.  J.,  September  5,  1905.  Her  grandfather  Cornelius  Aumock  was 
born  in  the  township  of  Freehold,  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  April  6,  1796, 
and  died  there  November  12,  1872,  and  her  grandmother  Margaret 
Van  Cleaf  was  born  there  September  19,  1792,  and  died  there  Au¬ 
gust  9,  1878.  Her  great-grandparents  were  John  Aumock  and  Sa¬ 
rah,  whose  maiden  name  is  not  known;  and  Joseph  Van  Cleaf  and 
Eleanor  whose  surname  is  also  unknown. 

H  er  first  ancestor  Cornelius  Janse1  Van  Derveer  was  a  farmer. 
He  married  Tryntje,  daughter  of  Gillis  de  Mandeville,  who  was  also 
an  immigrant.  They  settled  on  a  farm,  which  was  then  in  Midwout 
in  those  old  Dutch  days,  but  now  is  Flatbush,  on  Long  Island.  A 
Brooklyn  man  of  the  family  name  owns  the  original  certified  copy  of 
a  grant  of  land  made  in  1659  to  Cornelius  in  that  settlement.  This 
document  is  in  Dutch  that  has  not  been  translated  into  English,  and 
is  evidently  a  contemporary  copy  of  an  entry  in  the  old  Flatbush  re¬ 
cords  which  were  lost  in  a  fire.  In  the  New  Netherland  council 
minutes  mention  is  made  under  date  of  June  13,  1661,  of  the  receipt 
of  a  petition  of  Cornelius  and  others,  asking  for  a  piece  of  land  for 
each,  in  a  plantation  in  the  “Canarese”  on  Long  Island.  A  survey 
was  ordered  made,  and  the  matter  was  then  to  be  taken  up  again. 
Apparently,  according  to  the  Flatbush  town  deeds,  it  was  a  tract  of 
twenty-six  thousand  morgens,  patented  on  March  12,  1661,  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Peter  Stuyvesant.  On  February  24,  1679,  a  farm  south  of 
Cornelius’,  on  which  he  was  then  living,  was  added  by  purchase. 
He  was  a  magistrate  in  the  town  in  1678  and  1680.  He  was  one  of 
the  twenty-five  patentees  in  the  charter  granted  by  Gov.  Thomas 
Dongan,  in  1685,  for  the  Town  of  Midwout,  otherwise  Flatbush. 
He  evidently  died  early  in  1704,  leaving  his  widow  with  six  children, 
who  were  Neeltje,  Dominicus,  Maryke,  Hendrickje,  Jakoba  and: 

Jan  (John)  Cornelius 2  Van  Derveer,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
baptized  in  1673,  but  there  is  no  record  to  bear  it  out.  His  name 
appears,  under  date  of  September  26-30,  1687,  in  a  list  of  those  tak¬ 
ing  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  Flatbush,  of  which  he  was  a  native.  It 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  age  was  over  fourteen  years.  His 
wife  was  Femmetje  Bergen,  whom  he  married  on  January  6,  1695. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father  he  joined  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters  in  land  transactions  on  May  5,  1704.  He  received  from 
them  by  deed,  for  five  hundred  pounds,  five  parts,  or  shares,  of  the 
messauge  or  plantation  in  Flatbush,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  that  had  been  in  the  possession  of  their  deceased  father,  and 
some  woodland.  In  return  he  and  his  wife  conveyed  by  deed  to  his 
brother  “Minikes  Vanderveer,”  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  a  corn  or  grist  mill,  built  by  their  father  in  his  lifetime  on 
the  Fresh  Kill,  in  Flatlands.  On  the  same  day  they  all  signed  a  bond 
to  pay  their  mother  fifty  shillings  each,  annually  on  the  first  of  May, 
as  long  as  she  lived,  and  to  increase  the  amount,  if  necessary,  for 
the  maintainance  of  a  woman  in  her  degree  handsomely.”  These 
documents  are  preserved  in  the  family  of  the  Brooklyn  descendant. 

John  was  the  town  supervisor,  between  1708-1710,  again  between 
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1713-1719,  and  1723-1724.  He  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Daniel  Rem- 
sen’s  company  of  Kings  county  militia,  as  listed  in  the  roster  of  1715. 
He  died  on  November  23,  1732,  and  his  w’ife  on  December  27, 
1752.  Their  children  were:  Catryntje,  Michael,  Tunis,  Jacob, 
John,  Hendrick,  Johannas,  Femmitje,  Sara,  and: 

Cornelius Van  Derveer,  who  was  born  on  January  22,  1697. 
He  married  on  April  22,  1722,  Jannetje,  daughter  of  Peter  Wyck- 
oflf,  granddaughter  of  Nicholas  Wyckoff,  and  great-granddaughter  of 
Peter,  who  was  a  son  of  Clases  Wyckoff,  the  emigrant  ancestor. 
In  a  deed,  dated  November  29,  1732,  now  in  the  possession  of  a 
Brooklyn  descendant,  whereby  Cornelius'  w'idowred  mother  and  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  conveyed  to  him,  which  being  of  Freehold  township 
in  New  Jersey,  for  nine  hundred  and  ninety  pounds,  nine  parts,  or 
shares,  in  a  messuage  at  Flatbush,  containing  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres,  formerly  in  the  tenure  and  occupation  of  his  father,  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  King’s  highway  or  street,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
flats  or  plains.  By  his  wife,  Cornelius  had  Catrina,  Gerret,  Corneli¬ 
us,  Peter,  and : 

John4  Van  Derveer,  who  was  born  in  Flatbush,  L.  I.,  on  August 
17,  1726.  His  wife’s  Christian  name  was  Sytje.  They  moved,  be¬ 
fore  1750,  to  Six-Mile  Run,  which  is  now  known  as  Franklin  Park, 
in  Somerset  county,  N.  J.  He  was  on  a  committee  appointed  to 
build  a  church,  at  Hillsborough  (now  Millstone),  in  July  of  1766. 
He  subscribed  fourteen  pounds  toward  the  undertaking.  He  died 
intestate  on  February  2,  1771.  On  the  seventh  of  the  month  his 
eldest  son  Michael  exceuted  a  deed  to  several  of  his  immediate  rela¬ 
tives,  but  gave  orders  that  the  estate  of  his  father  be  divided  equally 
among  his  brothers  and  sisters.  By  law,  being  the  oldest  member  of 
the  family,  he  would  inherit  the  real  estate,  but  as  he  wished  to  carry 
out  his  father's  orders,  he  conveyed  to  the  grantees  mentioned  the 
property  on  the  east  side  of  the  Millstone  river  and  all  the  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  father,  and  the  grantees  were  to  dispose  of  the  same 
and  pay  the  debts  of  the  estate,  dividing  the  residue  equally  among 
the  children,  share  and  share  alike.  The  children’s  names,  as  given, 
were  Michael,  Cornelius,  Garret,  Jacobus,  Jannetje,  Peter,  Baletje, 
Hendrick,  and: 

John  5  Van  Derveer,  who  was  born  on  October  3,  1752,  and  bap¬ 
tized  at  Six-Mile  Run,  N.  J.  His  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  of  Peter 
Van  Pelt,  of  Bridgewater,  Somerset  Co.,  N.  J.  They  were  brought 
up  in  the  same  neighborhood  and  attended  the  same  church.  Later, 
they  lived  in  the  Millstone  area.  John  was  a  private  in  the  militia 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  He  enlisted  in  1776  and  served  at 
various  times  until  the  close  of  the  war — the  length  of  all  of  his  ser¬ 
vice  amounted  to  about  two  years,  for  which  he  was  placed  on  a  pen¬ 
sion  on  August  16,  1832.  Deeds  on  record  at  Somerville,  N.  J., 
give  his  residence  as  Franklin  township,  in  1801,  and  in  that  year,  or 
soon  theretofore,  he  moved  to  Bridgewater  township  and  bought, 
with  his  son-in-law  Abraham  Quick,  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Bridgewater  and  Bedminister  townships,  above 
North  Branch.  His  wife  Jane  joined  with  him  in  a  number  of  these 
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deeds  up  to  May  1,  1808.  She  probably  died  not  very  long  after 
that.  They  were  the  parents  of  John,  Mary,  Jane  (probably),  Pe¬ 
ter,  and : 

Tunis6  Van  Derveer,  whose  baptism  took  place  at  the  Reformed 
Dutch  church,  on  August  4,  1782,  in  Millstone  (then  called  Hills¬ 
borough),  N.  J.  He  married  on  December  19,  1805,  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Philip  I.  Van  Arsdale  and  Margaret  Wortman.  Her  grandpar¬ 
ents  were  Isaac  Van  Arsdale  and  Margaret  Stryker,  and  her  great- 
grandparents  were  Philip  Van  Arsdale  and  Jane  Van  Dyke,  who  set¬ 
tled  in,  or  near  Readington,  N.  J.,  soon  after  their  marriage  in 
1726.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Cornelius  Van  Arsdale,  of  Flat- 
lands,  N.  Y. ,  who  was  born  about  1662,  and  died  in  1745,  and  who 
married  for  his  third  wife,  in  1691,  Marretje  Dirkes.  He  was  a  son 
of  Symon  Janse  Van  Arsdale,  who  came  to  America  about  1653, 
and  settled  in  Flatlands,  L.  I.,  and  who  married  Pieterje  Wyckoff, 
daughter  of  Claes  Wyckoff.  Tunis  and  his  wife  Sarah  had  John, 
James,  Jane,  Maria,  Margaret,  and: 

Philip  7  Van  Derveer,  who  was  the  second  child  born  in  the  fami¬ 
ly,  being  the  grandfather  of  the  wife  of  John  Clarence  Cory. 

The  children  of  John  Clarence  Cory  and  his  wife,  as  numbered, 
are : 

(1)  Horace  Van  Derveer,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November 
30,  1891;  married  at  Newark,  Del.,  July  6,  1918,  Katharine 
Garrett,  daughter  of  Lewis  Knowles  Bowen  and  Catherine  El¬ 
liott  Ritchie.  His  wife  was  born  in  Newark,  Del.,  January  28, 
1895.  Her  father  was  born  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  July  4,  1857; 
and  her  mother  was  born  in  Elkton,  Md.,  June  12,  1862;  both 
are  living.  Her  grandfather  William  Bowen,  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  died  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  and  her  grandmother  Sa¬ 
rah  Ann  Garrett,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Cecil  county, 
Maryland. 

During  the  Great  World  war  Horace  Van  Derveer  was  com¬ 
missioned,  on  May  14,  1917,  as  Captain  in  the  quartermaster 
corps,  U.  S.  A.,  being  assigned  to  active  duty  on  the  staff  of 
Major  General  Leonard  Wood  in  the  motor  transportation 
division,  southeastern  department  headquarters,  at  Charleston, 
'S.  C.;  was  transferred  in  August  of  1917,  to  the  sixth  infantry 
regiment,  TJ.  S.  A.,  at  Chickamauga  Park,  Ga. ;  was  transfer¬ 
red,  in  September  of  1917,  to  the  motor  transport  corps,  No. 
80,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Camp  Gordon,  Atlanta,  Ga. ,  as  commanding 
officer;  subsequently  transferred  still  under  his  commanding  ti- 

,  tie,  to  motor  corps,  No.  56,  and  No.  340,  at  the  camp;  later 
transferred  to  duty,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  chief  of  motor 
transport  corps,  U.  S.  A.,  and  from  there  transferred  to  foreign 
service,  in  France,  with  the  motor  transport  corps  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Expedition  Forces;  served  at  Bordeaux  and  Le  Haven,  later 
at  the  first  army  headquarters,  and  then  at  the  77th  division 
headquarters;  was  honorably  discharged,  as  assistant  division  mo¬ 
tor  transport  officer,  from  the  army,  at  the  U.  S.  General  Hos¬ 
pital  No.  41,  Fox  Mills,  Staten  Island,  N.  J.,  June  16,  1919. 
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The  children  of  Horace  Van  Derveer  and  his  wife  Katha¬ 
rine,  are : 

John  Cortelyou,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1920. 

Sara  Van  Derveer,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November 
8,  1923. 

(2)  Robert  Cortelyou,  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  May  17, 
1898;  married  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  September  26,  1925,  Phoebe 
Oakley,  daughter  of  Rev.  John  MacDowell  and  M.  May  Fowl¬ 
er.  His  wife  was  born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  June  22,  1900.  Her 
father  was  born  in  Delry,  County  Ayr,  Scotland,  September  24, 
1870;  is  living;  and  her  mother,  born  in  Haverstraw,  N.  J., 
May  20,  1868;  is  also  living.  Her  grandfather  William  Mac¬ 
Dowell  was  born  in  Delry,  County  Ayr,  Scotland,  in  1843,  and 
her  grandmother  Margaret  Beggs  also  was  born  in  Delry,  County 
Ayr,  Scotland. 

Rev.  John  MacDowell  was  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
church  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  later  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
church  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  when  he  resigned  his  post  in  1919 
to  become  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  He  served  in  that  capacity  until  1923,  when  the  board 
was  reorganized  as  the  Board  of  National  Missions,  and  he  be¬ 
came  its  secretary.  He  has  continued  to  hold  this  position,  and 
also  is  secretary  of  the  committee  on  social  and  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  board.  He  has  written  several  books. 

He  was  brought  up  in  a  Scottish  home  “on  oat  meal,  the 
shorter  Catechism,  hard  w’ork,  tariff  and  the  switch,  ”  and  when 
quite  young  he  came  to  this  county  with  his  parents.  He  work¬ 
ed  in  the  anthracite  coal  mines  in  Pennsylvania  until  he  met 
with  an  accident  that  cost  him  his  left  arm,  when  he  was  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  His  educational  career  began  at  Dwight  L. 
Moody’s  school,  at  Mt.  Hermon,  Mass.,  from  which  school  he 
was  graduated  in  1890.  In  spite  of  the  handicap  of  having  only 
one  arm,  he  held  the  tennis  championship  in  his  last  two  years 
at  college.  He  worked  his  way  through  Princeton  University, 
completing  his  course  in  1894,  and  his  theological  course  in  its 
Seminary,  in  1896.  During  his  last  year  in  the  university,  he 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association. 

During  the  Great  World  war,  Robert  Cortelyou  enlisted  on 
June  15,  1917,  with  the  French  army,  as  an  ambulance  driver 
in  No.  58  section  of  the  Norton-Harjes  ambulances  corps;  was 
attached  to  the  Third  French  army  in  front  of  Saint  Quentin 
sector,  from  June  to  December  of  1917;  w  as  honorably  discharg¬ 
ed  from  the  French  army,  December  11,  1917;  he  was  attached 
to  the  bureau  of  communciations,  U.  S.  naval  aviation  head¬ 
quarters  in  France,  as  a  civilian  during  the  months  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1917  and  January,  1918;  served  as  an  ambulance  driver  in 
the  second  and  the  fourth  Red  Cross  ambulance  sections  of  the 
Italian  army,  from  January  of  1918  to  December  of  1918;  served 
with  the  twenty-eighth  and  the  fifty-fifth  Italian  divisions;  was 
slightly  gassed  in  June  of  1918,  during  the  Piave  defense;  was 
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decorated  on  the  eighteenth  by  the  King  of  Italy,  with  a  silver 
medal  for  military  valor,  and  with  the  Cross  of  War  medal  for 
bringing  out  wounded  soldiers,  under  heavy  shell  and  machine 
gun  fire,  from  the  most  advanced  posts  at  Fossatta,  and  Pea- 
longo,  Piave,  and  for  carrying  medical  supplies  up  to  the  first 
aid  stations,  under  heavy  bombardment,  and  for  removing  a  colo¬ 
nel,  who  had  fallen  wounded  by  a  shell  fragment,  to  a  place  of 
safety,  thus  saving  him  from  the  danger  of  being  further  wound¬ 
ed,  or  of  being  taken  prisoner.  Other  decorations  awarded  him 
were,  second  citation,  Italian  war  cross  for  commendable  work  in 
the  Vittorio-Veneto  offensive,  from  October  1,  to  November  5, 
1918,  and  Italian  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

The  children  of  Robert  Cortelyou  and  his  wife  Phoebe  are: 

Ann  Cortelyou,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J,,  August  20,  1926. 

Joan  MacDowell,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  November  24, 
1928. 

Robert  Cortelyou,  junior,  born  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  1933. 

Phoebe  Oakley,  born  in  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  February  22, 
1936. 

(3)  John  Aumock  was  born  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  November 
2,  1903;  married  in  Kenilworth,  Ill.,  August  29,  1925,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Edgar  Arthur  Stevens  and  Elizabeth  Welling.  His 
wife  was  born  in  Chicago,  Ill.,  April  7,  1904.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Colchester,  111.,  July  31,  1876;  is  living;  and  her  mother 
who  was  born  in  MacComb,  Illinois,  January  23,  1878,  died  in 
Chicago,  July  3,  1916.  Her  grandfather  Edward  D.  Stevens 
was  born  in  Colchester,  Ill.,  in  1849,  and  her  grandmother  Jesse 
Maria  Cuyler  was  born  in  Broome,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  1848. 

Their  children  are : 

Susanna  Stevens,  born  in  Kenilworth,  Ill.,  August  22, 
1926. 

Martha  Wellings,  ”  ”  ”  ”  December 

14,  1927. 

Barbara  Van  Derveer,  born  in  Glencoe,  Ill.,  December  7, 
1933. 

Authorities  consulted:  “The  Van  Der  Veer  Family  in  the  Neth¬ 
erlands,”  by  Louis  P.  De  Boer,  A.  M. ,  L.  L.  B. ;  Van  Derveer  Fami¬ 
ly  in  “Early  Settlers  of  Kings  county,  New  York,”  by  Teunis  G. 
Bergen;  “Baptisms  of  Van  Derveer  children  in  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church,”  in  Somerset  County  Historical  Quarterly,  research  work  by  a 
New  Jersey  genealogist;  family  records;  and  by  personal  correspon¬ 
dence. 
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MARTHA  ANN8  CORY’S 
birthplace  was  Morristown,  New 
Jersey.  She  came  into  this  life, 
on  December  9,  1826,  ’'at  12 
o'clock,  ”  noon  of  the  day,  as  we 
find  jotted  down  in  her  father’s 
diary.  The  event  brought  much 
joy  and  gratification  to  her  par¬ 
ents,  being,  in  fact,  hailed  as  a 
gift  from  heaven,  for  they  had 
been  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  of  their  second 
child  with  wishes  for  a  daughter; 
and  when  it  arrived  on  the  third 
anniversary  of  their  marriage,  it 
not  only  gave  them  a  big  surprise, 
but  also  made  their  happiness 
complete.  She  was  christened 
on  June  1,  1827,  but  for  whom 
she  was  named  is  not  known. 

Before  she  reached  the  age  of  five  years  her  father  moved  to  the 
Mulford  farm,  near  Hanover  Neck,  to  be  its  manager,  and  he  became 
its  owner  a  few  years  later  by  purchase.  As  she  grew  up  on  the 
farm,  she  did  housework  to  lighten  her  mother’s  burden,  while  her 
younger  sister  Caroline  looked  after  the  light  chores.  She  was  given 
every  possible  advantage  to  acquire  an  education. 

Under  her  mother’s  thorough  training,  she  and  her  sister  became 
accomplished  in  the  art  of  needle  work.  They  were  interested  when 
they  heard  that  a  Newark  clothing  firm,  by  the  name  of  Darcy  and 
Company,  was  having  trousers  sewed  outside  the  store  by  seam¬ 
stresses  within  not  too  great  a  radius  of  distance.  The  trousers  were 
cut  out  at  the  store  but  were  taken  out  to  be  finished.  The  sewing 
was  done  wholly  by  hand,  for  the  sewing  machine  had  not  arrived  in 
those  days. 

When  her  father  had  to  take  farm  produce  to  the  market  in  New- 
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ark,  Martha  accompanied  him  to  consult  the  clothiers  there  about 
getting  a  sewing  job.  Finding  that  more  was  paid  for  e\  ery  finished 
pair  than  she  had  expected,  she  took  back  home  with  her  two  dozen 
trousers,  for  herself  and  sister  to  work  on.  They  kept  on  the  job 
until  Caroline’s  marriage. 

Martha  was  so  much  attached  to  her  home  while  living  with  her 
parents  that  it  kept  her  out  of  marriage  until  her  young  womanhood 
was  about  over.  Doubtless  she  had  admirers,  for  her  father  s  diar\ 
gives  an  instance:  “Feb.  18,  1851,  Pat.  came  home  with  John 
Kitchell.”  The  term  “Pat.”  was  her  father’s  pet  name  for  her,  as 
it  is  interspersed  here  and  there  in  his  diary. 

Probably  she  never  had  a  romance  or  a  serious  love  affair  until  she 
met  Stephen  Tichenor  Smith,  who  was  introduced  to  her  by  her  un¬ 
cle  Elias  Mulford,  when  both  men  were  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  a 
visit,  on  May  15,  1856.  She  was  at  that  time  living  in  the  town 
with  her  parents,  who  had  moved  from  Hanover  Neck  almost  a  year 
before. 

Stephen  T.  Smith  had  lost 
his  wife  by  death  a  year  before, 
she  being  Harriet  N. ,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Abiather  Harrison,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  a  little  over 
two  years.  As  he  and  Elias 
were  on  terms  of  intimacy,  the 
latter  naturally  had  an  insight  in¬ 
to  the  widower’s  burden  of  lone¬ 
liness  and  yearning  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  a  second  wife. 

Feeling  sorry  for  his  friend,  and 
knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
fine  character  and  refinement, 

Elias,  though  a  confirmed  bach¬ 
elor  himself,  managed  to  bring 
bi<  friend  and  his  niece  together. 

The  result  proved  Elias  to  be  a 
good  matchmaker,  for  it  seems  that  Stephen  and  Martha  fell  in  love, 
at  first  sight,  and  their  lovemaking  progressed  smoothly  until  it  cul¬ 
minated  in  marriage  at  Paterson,  five  months  later,  as  shown  by  the 
entries  in  her  father’s  diary. 

“July  13,  1856,  Pat.  and  Stephen  came  up  last  night”;  “Sunday, 
Aug.  3,  S.  Smith  here”;  “Sunday,  Aug.  10,  S.  Smith  here”;  Oct. 
15,  1856,  Martha  Ann  married,  at  11  A.M.,  at  father’s  house  cold 
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day  some  ice.”  The  happy  groom  took  his  bride  to  Orange, 
N.  J.,  which  became  their  home  for  the  rest  of  their  days. 

For  years  Elias  was  a  most  welcome  guest  at  their  home,  being 
treated  as  a  brother  whenever  he  took  a  notion  to  visit  them,  which 
was  quite  frequent  until  his  death.  Both  Martha  and  her  husband 
never  ceased  to  be  grateful  to  him  for  the  part  he  had  in  bringing 
about  their  marriage. 

No  one  could  know  Martha  without  being  impressed  with  her 
strong,  true  character,  her  sweet  temper  and  Christian  fortitude,  her 
cheery,  sunny  disposition,  her  faithfulness  to  duty,  and  her  intellectual 
qualities.  Although  she  was  greatly  devoted  to  her  home  and  family, 
she  managed  to  find  time  to  be  active  in  both  church  and  club  work. 
In  conjunction  with  her  husband,  she  ever  was  willing  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  of  which  she  was  a  faithful 
and  zealous  member.  Her  death  occurred  on  June  21,  1897,  being 
caused  by  an  attack  of  chronic  bronchitis. 

Before  the  year  was  out  her  husband  followed  her  to  the  grave  in 
the  early  morning  of  Wednesday,  March  30,  1898.  As  he  was  a 
most  highly  respected  citizen  of  the  town,  and  had  a  wide  circle  of 
friends  who  often  looked  up  to  him  for  advice,  his  passing  away  was 
sad  and  caused  general  grief.  His  death  was  due  to  cancer.  For 
months  before  the  end  came  he  was  confined  to  his  house. 

His  funeral  took  place  from  his  home,  at  No.  156,  Center  Street, 
where  he  had  lived  with  Martha  since  their  marriage.  It  was  largely 
attended,  and  there  were  many  floral  tributes.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend,  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church.  The  musical  selections  were  beautifully  sung  by 
the  Mendelssohn  Quartet  of  Newark,  composed  of  W.  R.  Williams, 
Frank  Hodgson,  Henry  D.  Northrop  and  T.  M.  Ward.  The  ser¬ 
vice  opened  with  the  chanting  of  the  XXXIXth  Psalm,  “Lord,  Let 
Me  Know  Mine  End,  after  which  Pastor  Townsend  read  a  number 
of  scripture  selections.  1  hen  the  quartet  sang  “Gathering  Home,’’ 
and  this  was  followed  by  the  eulogy  by  the  pastor,  in  which  he  paid 
high  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  the  deceased.  The  quartet  then  sang 
most  touchingly  1  ennyson’s  'Crossing  the  Bar.”  After  prayer  by 
the  pastor,  the  quartet,  gathering  around  the  casket,  sang  a  requiem, 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced.  Burial  was  made  in  Rosedale 
cemetery,  the  pallbearers  being  his  nephews  Frank  Cory,  Horace 
Cory,  Walter  Munn,  Wilbur  Munn,  Stephen  M.  Smith  and  Nor¬ 
wood  T.  Smith. 

Stephen  was  a  son  of  Samuel  Smith  and  Caroline  Pierson  Tiche- 
nor,  being  born  June  15,  1827,  at  the  homestead  on  Scotland  Street, 
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through  which  Haywood  avenue  was  opened  sometime  before  his 
death.  He  was  the  oldest  in  the  family,  consisting  of  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  town, 
and  gained  much  that  was  of  benefit  to  him  in  after  years. 

He  first  took  up  the  business  of  a  harness  manufacturer,  being  as¬ 
sociated  with  his  father,  the  firm  having  had  a  very  large  trade  with 
the  South  before  the  Civil  war.  The  war  had  a  disastrous  effect  up¬ 
on  their  business.  Then  Stephen  went  into  the  fire  insurance  busi¬ 
ness,  first  as  a  local  agent  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  As  his  business  grew,  his  brother  Caleb  A.,  and  later  his  son 
Stuart  C.,  were  taken  in  as  partners.  The  firm  of  S.  T.  &  C.  A. 
Smith  &  Co.  became  one  of  the  largest  and  best-known  insurance 
firms  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

Stephen  took  an  active  part  in  the  politics  of  the  town.  He  was 
first  elected  as  city  treasurer  during  the  Civil  war  from  1861  to  1864, 
inclusively.  He  was  next  elected  in  1871,  and  again  in  1874,  as  a 
member  of  the  Common  Council,  representing  the  first  ward,  and 
was,  for  a  greater  part  of  the  time,  chairman  of  the  financial  commit¬ 
tee.  He  was  a  candiate  for  the  office  of  mayor,  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  at  the  time,  when  the  city  was  overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

He  was,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Orange  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Orange,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Deacons,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1893. 
For  twenty-five  years,  he  was  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  his  church.  He  was  a  Mason,  being  a  member  of  Union 
Lodge,  No.  11.,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Society  of 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  he  took  much  inter¬ 
est  on  account  of  the  fact  that  his  great-grandfather  John  Garthwaite 
served  in  the  war. 

Both  of  Stephen’s  parents  were  born  and  died  in  the  adopted  town 
of  their  ancestors.  On  his  paternal  side,  James  Smith,  the  progeni¬ 
tor  of  the  family,  was  born  in  Scotland  about  1665,  and  came  to  this 
country,  tradition  says,  in  a  captain’s  sailing  vessel,  when  an  orphan, 
and  landed,  at  Pert  Amboy,  N.  J.,  about  1680.  The  Captain,  be¬ 
coming  his  guardian,  took  him  with  him  to  Newark,  and  bound  him 
out  to  a  Mr.  Crane,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Azariah  Crane,  son  of 
Jasper,  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newark,  to  serve  an  apprenticeship 
of  seven  years,  which  was  the  English  custom.  Mr.  Crane  was  a 
good  blacksmith,  and  James  served  his  full  time.  After  he  finished 
his  apprenticeship,  he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  his  employer. 
The  place  where  he  worked  was  doubtless  within  the  present  limits 
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of  Newark.  Mr.  Crane  afterward  located  on  what  he  called  his 
“Mountain  Plantation.”  He  gave  his  daughter  Mary,  after  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  James,  a  small  part  of  his  farm  or  purchase,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  plantation.  The  site  of  his  house  wras  on  the  east  slope,  or  at 
the  foot  of  the  Orange  mountain,  now  known  as  the  Orange  Valley, 
a  few  feet  west  of  the  ravine,  north  of  what  is  generally  known  as 
the  “Bodwell  House,”  in  West  Orange.  Mr.  Crane's  plantation 
extended  north  to  the  Wheeler  tract,  running  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Northfield  road,  thence  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Wheeler  tract  to  Scotland  Street,  taking  in  the 
property  of  what  was  known  as  Caleb  Harrison’s,  and  afterw'ard  own¬ 
ed  by  his  son  Simeon. 

About  this  time  many  of  the  Newark  residents  began  taking  up 
land  in  what  are  now  Orange,  Bloomfield  and  Montclair,  and  James 
Smith  himself  took  up  what  was  afterward  knowrn  as  the  Scotland 
Ridge,  which  he  called  “Brushy  Plain,”  extending  from  the  south 
side  of  what  was  then  the  Peck  tract,  on  Scotland  Street,  now'  owned 
by  Charles  A.  Lightipe,  (1922)  which  was  the  south  side  of  the  Peck 
tract,  Main  Street  being  the  northerly  boundary  of  the  same.  James 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  which  made  the  “Horse-Neck”  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  Indians;  it  included  all  the  land  w'est  of  the  Orange 
mountain  and  east  of  the  Passaic  river. 

James’  wife  is  believed  by  her  descendants  to  have  been  the  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  her  mother,  who  wras  a  daughter  of  Robert  Treat,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  as  the  most  important  leader  of  the  Newark 
settlement,  and  who  was  afterward  a  colonial  governor  of  Connecti¬ 
cut.  It  is  also  claimed  that  her  grandfather  wras  the  Hon.  Jasper 
Crane  wTo,  with  Robert  Treat,  had  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility 
in  the  formation  of  the  Newark  colony. 

James  died  in  1727,  at  the  age  of  about  sixty-two.  His  w'ill  w'as 
drawn  up  on  November  4,  1727,  with  the  help  of  Rev.  Daniel  Tay¬ 
lor,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Orange.  It  is  believed 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  old  graveyard,  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Scotland  Streets,  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  though  their  graves 
are  not  marked.  There  are  only  two  marked  graves  of  their  eight 
children  buried  there.  Their  fourth  son,  born  about  1705,  was: 

David-  Smith,  who  received  by  his  father’s  will,  ‘‘half  of  my 
land  on  the  Brushy  Plains,  the  southermost  side,  or  part  of  my  lot 
there,  also  a  piece  of  swampy  land  below  the  road,  adjoining  (to)  the 
Rahway  River,  together  with  one  equal  fifth  part  of  my  purchased 
lands,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountain.”  He  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Freeman.  They  lived  in  a  one-story  double 
house,  w  ith  a  gable  fronting  on  Scotland  Street.  The  gable  end,  and 
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the  chimney  were  built  of  stone,  according  to  the  family  tradition. 
The  west  side  of  the  gable  was  cracked  from  top  to  bottom  by  an 
earthquake  about  1776.  There  is  no  record  of  the  birth  and  death 
of  his  wife.  She  probably  died  sometime  before  1806,  as  she  is  said 
to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred  years.  David  died  on  February 
5,  1777,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  He  was  buried  in  the  old  grave¬ 
yard.  He  had  nine  children,  his  fourth  son  being: 

Samuel3  Smith,  who  was  born,  about  1745.  He  married  Eunice, 
daughter  of  Ezekiel  Baldwin,  who  was  born  at  Connecticut  Farm, 
N.  J.,  October  10,  1745,  and  died  on  December  19,  1831,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  years.  Their  homestead  was  on  the  east  side  of 
Scotland  Street,  and  south  of  Tremont  Avenue,  where  Samuel  died 
on  February  13,  1800,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years,  one  month  and 
thirteen  days.  Of  their  thirteen  children,  the  first  child  was : 

Caleb4  Smith,  who  was  born  on  July  30,  1778.  He  married  Sa¬ 
rah,  daughter  of  John  Garthwaite.  She  was  born  on  October  17, 
1787,  and  died  on  October  26,  1847.  They  lived  on  Scotland  Street, 
on  the  south  side  of  their  farm.  Besides  farming,  Caleb  carried  on 
the  making  of  horse  collars  and  harness.  He  died  on  March  16, 
1866,  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  He  had  six  children,  his  old¬ 
est  son  being  : 

Samuel 5  Smith,  whose  birthdate  was  November  14,  1804.  He 
died  on  November  15,  1862,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight  years.  His  wife 
was  Caroline  P. ,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Tichenor.  He 
carried  on  the  business  of  making  horse  collars,  and  lived  on  Scotland 
Street,  at  the  corner  of  Frankfort  Street.  He  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  member  and  treasurer  of 
the  township  committee  of  Orange  for  several  years,  also  being  a 
school  trustee,  and  a  director  in  the  Orange  Savings  Bank.  He  was  a 
member,  and  trustee  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Being  in  the 
military  service,  he  served  a  full  term  as  a  member  of  the  Orange 
troops.  He  was  the  father  of  Stephen,  the  husband  of  Martha  Cory. 

On  Stephen’s  maternal  side,  his  line  begins  with  Martin1  Tichenor, 
who  was  traditionally  of  French  ancestry,  and  who  first  appeared  at 
New  Haven,  Conn. ,  where  he  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  on  August  4, 
1644.  He  married  there  on  May  16,  1651,  Mary  Charles,  who  was 
thought  to  be  a  daughter  of  John  Charles.  In  1666,  they  joined  the 
colony,  which  was  bound  for  New  Jersey  to  settle  what  soon  became 
known  as  the  town  of  Newark.  It  is  not  thought  that  they  spent 
their  first  winter  at  the  new  settlement,  but  Martin  signed  the  Fun¬ 
damental  Agreements,”  under  date  of  June  24,  1667.  At  the  draw¬ 
ing  of  home  lots,  it  is  recorded  that  1  Martin  Tichenor  had  the  Grant 
of  (a)  Lott,  next  beyond  (to)  *  (what)  was  John  Plum(  )s, 
which  was  on  the  east  side  of  Broad  Street,  opposite  what  is  now 
Lincoln  Park.  He  died  within  a  few  days  after  he  made  his  will, 
on  October  19,  1681.  He  had  eight  children,  being  the  father  of: 

John2  Tichenor,  who  was  born,  at  New  Haven,  on  April  14, 
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1653.  He  was  named  as  executor  of  his  father’s  will  and  qualified 
on  November  14,  1681.  He  married  Hannah,  daughter  of  John 
Baldwin,  “Jr.”  and  his  wife  Hannah  Osborne.  She  was  several 
years  his  junior,  as  her  parents  were  not  married  until  1663.  Little 
is  known  about  him.  In  his  will,  dated  May  18,  1695,  and  probated 
on  September  10,  1695,  he  names  his  wife  Hannah  and  son  Martin, 
and  speaks  of  an  expected  child. 

Martin2  Tichenor  wras  born  in  Newark  about  1689.  He  married 
Susanna,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Esther  (Wheeler)  Williams.  He 
died  on  February  1,  1733,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground 
at  Newark.  His  tombstone,  stating  his  age  as  forty-four  years,  was 
removed  to  the  crypt  at  Fairmount  cemetery,  when  the  old  cemetery 
was  cleared  out.  •  His  widow  was  married  for  the  second  time  to 
Obadiah  Baldwin,  and  moved  to  Hanover,  Morris  County,  N.  J. 
Of  his  five  children,  the  third  was: 

David 4  Tichenor  who  was  born  about  1721.  He  was  evidently 
named  for  his  uncle  David  Williams,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  as  by  the 
latter’s  will  in  1777,  he  was  bequeathed  a  hundred  pounds  outright, 
and  made  one  of  his  three  residuary  legatees.  At,  or  before  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  he  settled  at  Newark  Mountain  (Orange).  He  died 
on  August  5,  1788,  in  his  sixty-seventh  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Orange  Presbyterian  cemetery.  His  w’ife  was  plobably  Joanna  Wil¬ 
liams.  The  oldest  of  his  eight  children  was: 

John5  Tichenor,  who  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  about  1748. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Gershom  Williams,  jr.  He  died  on 
July  27,  1810,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  and  was  buried  near  his 
son  Moses,  at  Orange.  While  serving  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  he 
lost  a  hand,  on  January  1,  1777,  for  which  he  received  a  pension 
from  New  Jersey  state  up  to  1788,  when  the  obligation  was  apparent¬ 
ly  assumed  by  the  United  States  government,  paying  him  forty  dol¬ 
lars  per  annum.  He  had  six  children,  one  of  whom  was: 

Stephen0  Tichenor,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  some  time  before 
1780.  On  October  10,  1810,  he  was  made  administrator  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  estate,  and  evidently  inherited  the  homestead.  Historian  Shaw 
states  that  he  married  Jane  Pierson.  He  died  sometime  prior  to  June 
18,  1813,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife  and  five  minor  children,  one 
of  them  being  Caroline,  who  was  afterwards  the  mother  of  Stephen 
T.  Smith. 

The  names  of  the  children  of  Stephen  and  Martha  follow’: 

Stuart  Cory  Smith;  w’ife,  Katharine  Holder. — See  page  176. 

Herbert  Russell  Smith,  w’ho  died  when  ten  months  old. 

Henry  Wallace  Smith,  horn  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  October  18, 
1861;  died  suddenly  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  6,  1925; 
was  buried  in  Orange,  N.  J.;  wife,  Florence  Hinchman 
Rolls;  had  no  children. 

Samuel  Branford  Smith,  w  ho  died  when  seven  and  a  half  years 
old. 

James  Spence  Smith,  w  ho  died  when  nearly  sixteen  years  old. 

Charles  Mulford  Smith,  w  ho  died  w  hen  a  year  old. 

Grace  Thompson  Smith,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  12, 
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1872;  unmarried,  being  a  teacher  (1935)  in  a  private 
school  in  her  native  city. 

Authorities  consulted:  “Founders  and  Builders  of  the  Oranges," 
by  Henry  Whitemore;  “The  Passaic  Valley,"  by  John  Whitehead; 
James  Cory's  “Diary";  “Obituary  of  Stephen  T.  Smith,"  published 
in  a  newspaper  in  Orange,  N.  J.;  research  work  by  a  New  Jersey 
genealogist;  family  reminiscences,  and  inquires  through  correspon¬ 
dence. 
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STUART  CORY 9  SMITH  was  educated  in  both  private  and 
public  schools,  leaving  the  Orange  High  School  in  1874  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  his  father  and  his  uncle  in  the  fire  insurance  business.  He 
kept  right  on  with  the  business  after  the  death  of  his  father  and  of 
his  uncle,  which  occurred  within  a  few  months  of  each  other  in 
1898.  Under  his  good  management,  the  business  constantly  grew 
from  the  original  representation  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York,  which  his  father  had  started,  until  he  had  on  his  list  six¬ 
teen  other  leading  companies. 

He  enlisted  in  the  town  militia  in  1885;  was  made  sergeant  in 
1886;  promoted  to  second  lieutenancy  in  1890,  and  to  first  lieuten¬ 
ancy  in  1891.  Then,  he  was  commissioned  as  first  lieutenant  in 
Company  1.  of  the  Second  Regiment,  of  the  National  Guards  of  New 
Jersey  in  1892,  but  he  resigned  his  commission  in  1898  on  account 
of  business  reasons,  due  to  the  illness  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle. 

The  only  public  office  he  ever  filled  was  that  of  occupying  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Excise  Board  of  the  city  of  Orange.  Although  he  was 
greatly  attached  to  his  home  town,  always  taking  great  interest  in  its 
public  affairs,  he  declined  several  times  to  accept  nominations  for 
public  offices. 

He  was  a  32nd  degree  Mason,  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  and,  at  one 
time,  a  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  town  order  of  the  B.  P.  O.  E.  He 
held  the  office  of  vice  president  of  the  Orange  Building  and  Loan  As¬ 
sociation,  and  was  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  Orange 
Savings  Bank. 

He  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  October  5,  1867;  died  suddenly 
in  the  afternoon  of  June  7,  1929;  married  at  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
October  16,  1883,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Fredolin  Hohler  and  Mary 
Katharine  Greer.  His  wife,  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  18, 
1864;  died  in  the  afternoon  of  October  30,  1925.  Her  father  was 
born  in  Switzerland,  March  6,  1836,  and  died  at  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
August  1,  1908.  Her  mother,  born  in  New  York  City,  October 
19,  1836;  died  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  14,  1904. 

The  children  of  Stuart  and  his  wife  Katharine,  all  born  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  as  numbered,  are: 
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(1)  Blanche  Graves,  born  October  7,  1885;  died  March  2,  1934; 
was  graduated  from  Vassar  college  in  1908,  and  became  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  St.  Cloud  public  school  of  West  Orange,  N.  J. 

(2)  Helen  Russell,  born  February  9,  1890;  was  married  at  Orange, 
N.  J.,  October  16,  1913,  to  Richard  Caton  Decker,  son  of 
Maurice  Schultz  Decker  and  Ulilla  May  Lockwood.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  24,  1890.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  born  at  Sullivanville,  N.  Y. ,  February  6,  1849,  died  in 
Orange,  N.  J. ,  January  4,  1906.  His  mother  was  born  at 
Wellsburg,  N.  Y.,  June  6,  1856,  and  died  in  Orange,  N.  J., 
March  11,  1928.  His  grandfather  David  Decker  was  born  in 
Roxbury,  Delaware,  county,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1816,  and  died 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y. ,  September  27,  1890.  His  grandmother  Cor¬ 
delia  Emma  Schultz  was  born  in  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  county, 
N.  Y. ,  July  3,  1821,  and  died  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  March  9, 
1872. 

Helen  Russell  and  her  husband  are  the  parents  of: 

Richard  Caton  Decker,  jr. ,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  March 
21,  1917. 

Henry  Wallace  Decker,  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1923. 

(3)  Gertrude  Lois,  born  July  19,  1891,  died  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  November  22,  1918;  was  married  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
May  22,  1912,  as  the  second  wife  of  Louis  Milton  Sanders,  son 
of  James  Ransom  Sanders  and  Sarah  Louis  Dey.  Her  husband 
was  born  at  Varick,  Seneca  County,  N.  Y. ,  October  15  1863, 
and  died  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  May  13,  1625.  His  father, 
born  in  Galen,  Wayne  County,  N.  Y. ,  May  26,  1819,  was  kill¬ 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Peterburg,  Va. ,  April  3,  1865;  and  his  moth¬ 
er,  born  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1838,  died  at  Kendaia, 
Seneca  County,  N.  Y.,  in  September  of  1911.  His  grandfather 
on  his  father's  side  was  Anthony  Sanders  who  was  born  in  1796 
and  died  December  31,  1830.  He  married  Esther  Walterhouse 
(b.  1873;  d.  1813).  His  grandfather  on  his  mother’s  side  was 
Garret  Dey,  who  afterwards  changed  his  name  to  Girard  Dey. 
He  died  in  a  military  hospital  at  Norfolk,  Va. ,  August  2,  1852. 
His  great  grandfather  David  Dey  was  commissioned  as  a  captain 
in  the  New  York  militia,  by  Governor  George  Clinton,  who 
years  later,  became  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

His  grandfather  Senders  is  said,  by  tradition,  to  be  descended 
from  Christopher  Sanders,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  early  Jersey 
history,  as  a  “yeoman/’  in  South  Jersey,  but  there  is  no  definite 
proof  of  its  authenticity  for  Louis’  line  of  descent.  For  his 
great-grandfather  Dey,  complete  data  of  the  Dey  and  Schuyler 
families,  and  also  of  the  Nevins  families,  including  the  Neaffie 
line,  may  be  consulted  for  the  building  up  of  his  family  lineages. 

Louis  M.  Sanders  was  a  counsellor-at-law,  of  long  standing, 
his  specialty  being  in  patent  cases.  He  was  adopted  in  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  his  uncle  Nervin  Myron  Sanders,  shortly  after  his  father 
was  killed,  when  he  was  a  small  child.  By  his  first  wife  he  is 
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the  father  of  two  sons  Nervin  L.  and  Louis  M.  jr. ,  both  of  whom 
served  in  the  Great  World  War,  the  former  being  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  corps,  and  the  latter,  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  coming 
up  from  the  ranks.  By  Gertrude  Lois  Smith,  he  is  the  father  of: 

Katharine  Lois  Sanders,  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  September 
7,  1913. 

Stuart  Cory  Sanders,  born  at  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  November, 
6,  1917. 

(4)  Stephen  Thompson  was  born  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  June  23, 
1900;  married  Paula  B.  Cordner,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. , 
who  was  born  on  October  20,  1900.  He  is  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  the  latter  business 
being,  long  ago  started  by  his  Grandfather  Smith. 

Authorities  consulted :  Family  records  and  personal  investigations. 
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